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POLTANTHOS. 

FOR  OCTOBER,  1812. 


We  shall  never  envy  the  honors  which  wit  and  learning  obtain  in  any  other  cause,  if 
we  can  be  numbered  among  the  writers  who  have  given  ardor  to  virtue  and  confidence 
to  truth.  Johnson. 


FOR  ‘fHE  POLrANTHOS. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCHES...^.  I. 

The  annexed  Plate  represents  the  meeting  house  which 
formerly  stood  at  the  corner  of  Federal  and  Berry  streets, 
Boston.  It  was  built  in  1744,  by  a society  of  Scotch  and  Irish 
emigrants,  and  their  descendants.  Several  concurring  cir- 
cumstances have  rendered  this  edifice  celebrated  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  capital  of  Massachusetts.  The  Rev.  John  Moor- 
head, an  Irish  Protestants  no  less  remarkable  for  the  honest 
bluntness  of  his  manners  and  conversation,  than  for  his  fervent 
and  unaffected  piety,  was  the  first  pastor  of  the  congregation. 
To  him  succeeded  the  Rev.  Jeremy  Belknap,  D.  D.  well  known 
as  a historian  and  biographer.  It  was  in  this  house  that  the 
delegates  of  Massachusetts  met  in  convention  to  deliberate  on 
the  Federal  Constitution,  and  here  finally  adopted  it,  Febru- 
ary 7,  1788.  From  this  incident  the  street,  which  till  then 
had  been  called  Long  Lane,  received  the  more  dignified  ap- 
pellation of  Federal  street.  The  building  was  taken  down  in 
March,  1809,  and  an  elegant  brick  meeting  house,  in  the 
gothic  style  of  architecture,  built  on  the  spot  the  same  year. 
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fOR  ‘fHE  POLrANT’HOS. 

THE  MORAL  CENSOR, 

No.  I. 

« One  might  have  expected  that  this  distance,  like  death,  would  have 
been  a protection  against  spite  and  envy  ; and  indeed  absence  being  a 
kind  of  death,  ought  alike  to  secure  the  name  of  the  absent  as  of  the  dead  ; 
because  they  are  equally  unable  as  such  to  defend  themselves  ; but  they 
that  intend  mischief,  do  not  chuse  to  follow  good  rules  to  effect  it  ” 

Mr.  Penns  Letter  to  his  Friends  in  London^  Anno  1683. 

The  extract,  which  furnishes  a motto  for  this  paper,  is  ad- 
mirably suited  for  a text  to  a discourse  on  the  folly  and  crim- 
inality of  slandering  our  fellow  men.  Every  manly  sentiment, 
every  noble  passion,  every  humane  feeling,  rises  indignant 
against  the  calumniator  of  the  defenceless,  absent,  or  dead. 
But  the  dcfamer  “ does  not  use  to  follow  good  rules,”  to  ef- 
fect his  purpose,  and  the  arrow  levelled  at  another’s  reputa- 
tion generally  recoils  and  wounds  his  own.  The  squib  bursts 
in  his  hands  before  he  has  thrown  it  at  the  mark,  and  he  him- 
self is  burned  with  the  fire  that  he  had  kindled  to  annoy  his 
neighbor.  The  scandal  of  fools  is  weak  and  harmless,  and 
while  it  evinces  imbecility  of  mind  and  corruption  of  princi- 
ple, excites  no  sensation  but  disgust — provokes  no  emotion 
but  contempt.  But  when  men  of  superior  abilities  prostitute 
them  in  the  invention  of  false,  or  the  circulation  of  evil  re- 
ports, the  peace  not  only  of  individuals  but  of  the  whole  com- 
munity is  seriously  endangered. 

There  is  no  treasure  so  invaluable— -no  gem  so  precious- 
no  possession  so  dear,  as  reputation.  The  ravages  of  war 
may  cease,  and  misfortune  become  tired  of  persecuting  ; — 
wealth  that  has  taken  wings  may  repent  of  its  flight  and  re- 
turn ; — corporeal  ailments  may  yield  to  the  influence  of  the 
healing  art,  and  vigor  with  sanity  be  restored  to  the  debili- 
tated frame  ; — but  honor,  once  tarnished,  is  destroyed — once 
gone,  is  gone  forever.  Suspicions,  doubts  and  jealousies  fol- 
low the  sincerely  penitent  through  all  the  walks  and  pursuits 
of  life,  nor  quit  him  until  he  repose  m the  grave.  Man,  who 
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cannot  forget,  of  consequence  can  never  fully  forgive  ; he 
may  pity,  but  while  he  remembers  he  cannot  grant  a plenary 
pardon.  What  degree  of  punishment  sliouid  be  inflicted  on 
him,  who  wantonly  or  maliciously  disobeys  the  law  wbich 
commands  him  “ not  to  bear  false  witness  against  his  neigh- 
bour Who  sports  with  the  credit  of  his  companion,  or  un- 
justly asperses  the  moral  cbaracter  even  of  his  enemy  ? The 
thief  is  compelled  to  make  three-fold  restoration,  and  con- 
demned to  servitude  until  the  demands  of  justice  be  satisfied, 
and  the  injured  compensated.  The  robber  and  the  ravisher, 
the  incendiary  and  the  murderer,  expiate  their  iniquities  with 
their  lives.  Unless  such  miscreants  be  exterminated,  society 
remains  unappeased  : — Nature  ioaths,  as  she  numbers  them 
among  her  children,  and  the  harmony  of  the  political  system 
seems  deranged  while  they  are  sufiered  to  breathe  the  com- 
mon air,  and  are  visible  above  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
The  reputation  of  a foe  should  be  equally  sacred  with  that  of 
a friend  ; for  if  no  man  be  allowed  to  judge  his  own  cause, 
and  execute  the  sentence  that  his  personal  resentment  might 
prompt  him  to  pronounce  against  another,  his  right  is  still 
less  to  crush  and  destroy  that,  without  which,  existence  is  the 
heaviest  burthen  a wretch  can  bear. 

Laws  are  enacted  for  the  punishment  of  slanderers.  But 
■will  the  verdict  of  a jury  repair  the  mischief  ? Can  any  pe- 
cuniary consideration  be  commensurate  to  the  damage  sus- 
tained ? Will  a decree  of  court  expunge  the  stigma  affixed  to 
a litigated  name  by  the  credulous  or  the  malevolent  ? Or 
will  the  insulted  and  abused  always  patiently  wait  the  tedious 
issue  of  judicial  proceedings,  though  smarting  under  the  keen 
lash  of  unmerited  scandal  ? How  often  is  the  avenging 
weapon  committed  to  the  hands  of  chance,  and  a bullet  Com- 
missioned to  decide  the  controversy  of  right  and  wrong  ? 
How  frequently,  (to  complete  the  catastrophe)  is  the  man 
whose  fame  has  been  blasted,  and  his  means  of  subsistence 
annihilated  with  his  credit,  slain  by  the  villain,  who,  after  hav- 
ing achieved  these  objects,  adds  the  death  of  him  whom  he 
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had  ruined,  to  the  catalogue  of  his  triumphs  ? Human  insti- 
tutions can  make  no  adequate  amends  to  a family  thus  be- 
reaved of  a head  ; to  a disconsolate  widow,  or  to  shivering, 
famislied  and  fatherless,  orphans. 

To  asperse  the  absent  or  the  dead  is  base  and  cowardly. 
None  will  form  a high  idea  of  the  courage  of  a soldier  who 
strikes  a woman,  or  a priest ; and  if  he  should  prove  recreant 
when  opposed  by  equal  force,  no  great  astonishment  would 
ensue.  An  attack  upon  any  ungarded  being  is  equally  dis- 
graceful, and  he  who  threatens  when  his  adversary  is  out  of 
hearing,  is  apt  to  avoid  him  in  proportion  as  the  intermediate 
distance  is  diminished.  In  fact,  a slanderer  is  commonly  to 
be  ranked  with  a boaster,  among  the  most  arrant  poltroons. 
The  ancient  Greeks  had  a juridical  institution  for  the  trial  of 
the  characters  of  deceased  citizens.  The  deeds  they  had  per- 
formed, the  public  or  private  services  they  had  rendered, — 
their  virtues  and  their  vices,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
filled  every  station  in  which  they  had  been  placed  during  life, 
were  subjects  of  discussion  : these  were  minutely  related,  and 
the  different  allegations  supported  by  the  testimony  of  witness- 
es. The  solemn  adjudication  on  the  important  issue,  either 
gave  the  memory  of  the  departed  a substantial  and  durable 
fame,  or  consigned  it  to  as  lasting  contumely  and  reproach. 

Hence,  a similar  mode  of  deciding  the  fate  of  men  after 
death,  became  admitted  into  the  system  of  heathen  mytholo- 
gy ; and  Minos,  who  was  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Gre- 
cian judges  on  earth,  is  represented  as  being  employed  in  the 
same  official  capacity  in  the  lower  regions.  The  more  en- 
lightened and  candid  moderns  do  not  tolerate  so  awful  a tri- 
bunal, and  assume,  as  a guide  for  a better  practice,  the  max- 
im, that  we  ought  to  be  silent  respecting  the  dead,  or  to  speak 
in  their  praise.  This  maxim  applies  with  equal  propriety  to 
the  living,  whether  present  or  absent.  It  is  sanctioned  by 
prudence,  benevolence,  and  wisdom. 

Defamation  is  always  detestable,  and  is  an  exception  to  the 
general  observation  of  Pope,  respecting  vice,  that  she  loses 
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her  deformity  by  being  continual!^  seen,  and  intimately 
known.  The  hideous  monster  never  can  be  beheld  without 
horror — she  can  assume  no  form  that  can  tempt  us  to  love,  or 
allure  us  to  embrace  her.  In  fact,  she  is  never  so  odious,  as 
w'hen  she  appears  in  the  disguise  of  a fair  and  sensible  female. 
The  most  exquisite  personal  beauties, — the  most  refined 
mental  endowments,  cannot  for  a moment  conceal  the  infer- 
nal fiend.  Who  has  not  seen  “ lips  of  delight,’*  in  a moment 
changed  to  objects  of  abhorrence,  by  giving  utterance  to  a 
malicious  hint  or  an  ill-natured  remark  ? Their  honey  be- 
comes gall,  when  the  bitterness  of  slander  has  passed  over 
and  blighted  their  roses.  Nor  will  it  avail,  that  the  slander  is 
propagated  and  circulated  in  the  language  of  eloquence, — 
that  the  wicked  intention  is  rendered  dazzling  with  the  brill- 
iance of  wit.  These  means  of  concealing,  aggravate  the  offence 
by  proving,  that  it  proceeds  from  black  malevolence  of  heart, 
and  not  from  imbecility  of  understanding  or  error  of  judge- 
ment. The  bloom  of  health  and  youth  may  adorn  the  face  ; 
intelligence  may  give  expression  to  the  countenance,  and  wit 
may  sparkle  in  the  eye — the  form  may  surpass  in  symmetry 
the  Medicean  Venus,  and  art  may  exhaust  her  accomplish- 
ments in  the  decoration  of  an  elegant  woman  ; but  this  pow- 
erful combination  of  charms  is  deprived  of  all  its  magic,  when 
the  captivated  admirer  discovers  that  she  has  an  envious 
mind  and  an  unbridled  tongue.  When  this  discovery  is  made, 
the  loves  and  graces  vanish,  and  in  their  stead  appear  im- 
pure harpies  and  poisonous  serpents,  and  the  object  so  lately 
adored  as  the  paragon  of  created  beings,  is  converted  to  a 
goblin  damned,”  in  the  energetic  language  of  Shakspeare, 
bringing  with  her  “ blasts  from  hell.”  But,  behold  ! what 
ethereal  spirit  approaches,  with  « airs  from  heaven  !”  As 
she  moves  along,  the  face  of  nature  wears  a brighter  smile — . 
the  vocal  groves  breathe  a sweeter  lay — her  footsteps  are 
traced  by  the  roses  that  spring  wherever  slie  treads — every 
eye  is  gladdened  with  the  sight  of  her — she  rejoices  every 
heart  when  she  speaks — doves  play  about  her  flowing  tresses, 
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and  lambs  gambol  with  delight  around  their  guardian — for 
when  she  is  near,  even  savage  wolves  are  enchanted — they 
forget  the  taste  of  blood  ; and  the  happy  shepherd  no  longer 
selects  a trembling  innocent  from  his  fold  to  satisfy  his  hun- 
ger, but  regales  himself  beneath  the  wide  spreading  branches 
of  the  oak,  with  delicious  fruits  and  water  from  the  cool  and 
limpid  fountain.  Who  is  this  most  amiable  of  beings  ? 
Who  is  Lhis  that  dispenses  so  many  blessings  ? — She  is  be- 
nevolence 1 Worship  her,  imitate  her — let  her  never  be 
absent  from  your  memory — let  your  breast  be  her  shrine,  your 
heart  her  altar,  Evelina,  and  you  will  not  only  be  happy 
yourself,  but  communicate  inexpressible  delight  to  the  grate- 
ful circle  of  your  relatives  and  friends  Be  the  mild  evange- 
list of  Benevolence — teach  your  fair  sisters  how  to  gain  hap- 
py captives  ; how  to  secure  lovers  and  admirers,  by  ties  which 
they  will  bless,— in  bondage,  from  which  it  would  be  the  se- 
verest punishment  to  set  them  free.  In  promoting  the  felic- 
ity of  others,  we  increase  our  own — 

“ The  heart  that  feels  for  other’s  woes, 

“ Shall  find  each  selfish  sorrow  less 
“ The  breast  that  happiness  bestows, 

“ Reflected  happiness  shall  bless.” 


FOR  •The  POLTAR'tHOS. 

THE  FREEBOOTER. 

“ The  good  humor  is  to  steal  at  a minute’s  rest — Convey,  the  wise  it 
call  ; steal  ! a fco  for  the  phrase.”  Sbakspeare. 

Mr.  Editor, 

Enclosed  is  a small  collection  of  maxims,  anecdotes,  bon 
mots.  See.  See.  Sec.  which  if  you  approve,  may  serve  occasion- 
ally to  hll  a page  in  your  miscellany.  Though  I have  styled 
myself  a freebooter,  I am  not  one  of  those  literary  plunderers 
who  steal  whole  pages  v/ithout  mercy,  and  then  pass  off  their 
plundered  goods  as  their  own  manufacture.  . I claim  no  prop- 
erty whatever  in  the  articles  I send  you.  I could  perhaps 
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mark  some  of  them  with  the  names  of  their  owners  ; but  oth- 
ers have  been  so  long  in  my  common-place  book,  that  the 
original  proprietor  is  entirely  forgotten  ; and  if  the  thing  be 
good,  it  matters  but  little  whence  it  be  derived.  The  inten- 
tion is  « to  convey,  as  it  were  by  stealth,  the  treasure  of  good 
into  man’s  mind,” — and  if  this  prove  acceptable  to  your  read- 
ers, under  favor  of  their  patronage  I will  continue  to  steal. 
Yours,  &c.  De  Moor. 

Patriotism, 

No  man  can  be  too  ambitious  of  the  glory  and  security  of 
his  country  ; nor  too  angry  at  its  misfortunes  and  ill  usage  ; 
nor  too  revengeful  against  those  that  abuse  and  betray  it ; nor 
too  avaricious  to  enrich  it,  provided  that  in  doing  it,  he  vio- 
lates not  the  rights  of  others. 

Humility, 

Humility  is  a virtue  that  all  preach,  none  practise,  and  yet 
every  body  is  content  to  hear.  The  master  thinks  it  a good 
doctrine  for  his  servants,  the  laity  for  the  clergy,  and  the 
clergy  for  the  laity.  Thus  we  deal  with  all  the  virtues  ; wc 
leave  and  recommend  the  practice  of  them  to  others,  and  re- 
serve the  advantage  and  praise  of  them  to  ourselves. 

To  Sleep — a new  translation  from  the  Latin. 

Though  pictured  in  thy  form  I see 
The  likeness  of  the  dead,  ' 

Yet,  gentle  Sleep,  O deign  to  be 
The  partner  of  my  bed. 

For  in  the  calm  thy  slumbers  give, 

How  doubly  blest  am  I ! . , 

Thus,  without  life,  how  sweet  to  live — 

Thus,  without  death,  to  die  ! 

Natural  Equality, 

Whoever  pretends  to  be  naturally  superior  to  other  men, 
claims  from  nature  what  she  never  gave  to  any  man.  He  sets 
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up  for  being  more  than  a man  ; a character  with  which  na- 
ture has  nothing  to  do.  She  has  thrown  her  gifts  in  common 
amongst  us  ; and  as  the  highest  offices  of  nature  fall  to  the 
share  of  the  mean  as  well  as  the  great,  her  vilest  offices  are 
performed  by  the  great  as  well  as  by  the  mean.  Death  and 
diseases  are  the  portion  of  kings  as  well  as  of  clowns  ; and  the 
corpse  of  a monarch  is  no  more  exempted  from  putrefaction, 
than  the  corpse  of  a slave. 

Cause  of  epidemic  Madness. 

A writer  of  the  last  century  says,  “ There  seems  to  be  no 
difficulty  in  conceiving  that  the  effluviums,  which  steam  from 
the  body  of  an  enthusiast,  should  infest  others,  suitably  quali- 
fied, with  the  same  distempers  ; as  experience  shows  us,  that 
the  minute  particles  which  are  conveyed  by  the  bite  of  a mad 
dog,  cause  madness,  and  will  make  the  person  infected  bark 
like  the  dog  who  bit  him  ; and  such  particles  in  other  instanc- 
es may  be  conveyed  through  the  pores.  Thucidydes  tells  us, 
that  at  Abdera,  a city  of  Greece,  upon  a hot  day,  all  the  spec- 
tators, who  were  present  in  the  theatre  to  see  Andromache 
acted,  were  suddenly  seized  Avith  a madness,  which  made 
them  pronounce  lambics  ; and  the  whole  town  was  infected 
with  the  distemper  as  long  as  that  weather  continued.” 

Our  OAvn  age  and  country  furnish  examples  of  the  contagion 
of  enthusiasm  ; it  has  often  happened  that  those  who  have 
gone  from  curiosity,  or  a less  laudable  motive,  to  the  meetings 
of  the  Shakers,  have  been  caught  by  their  groanings  and  shak- 
ings, and  become  steady  converts— and  who  has  not  seen  that 
the  yawning  of  one  man  Avill  set  open  the  mouths  of  a whole 
company  ? 

r 

0?i  hearing  it  remarked  that  a Wids  ^ fire  was  extinct^ 

No,  no — his  fire  he  still  retains, 

• Whate’er  you  may  suppose  ; 

Its  lustre  has  but  left  his  brains^ 

And  settled  in  his  nose. 

( To  he  continued. ) 
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FOR  ‘THE  FOLrANTHOS. 

A COURSE  OF  ' 

LECTURES  OJ^  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY, 

Delivered  under  the  patronage  of  the  Honorable  Council  of  Wellesley 
College  in  Calcutta,  in  the  years  1807  and  1808  ; and  afterwards  in 
Boston,  in  the  year  1811.  By  John  Lathrop,  jun.  A.  M. 

INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE. 

The  business  of  Natural  Philosophy  is  to  describe  the 
phenomena  of  the  universe ; to  trace  the  relations  and  depend- 
encies of  causes  ; and  to  make  art  and  nature  subservient  to 
the  purposes  of  life. 

The  inducements  which  lead  to  the  study  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy are  various  ; and  they  originate  in  desires  and  prin- 
ciples the  most  honorable  and  interesting  to  the  human 
mind.  Its  extensive  usefulness  is  daily  becoming  more  and 
more  obvious  to  every  man,  whether  engaged  in  the  investi- 
gation or  establishment  of  theories,  or  employed  in  the  prac- 
tice of  mechanical  or  liberal  arts.  Natural  Philosophy  is  the 
only  sure  basis  of  Natural  Religion — The  universp  is  full  of 
God.  In  every  object  that  we  behold,  we  view  an  evidence 
of  his  being.  The  philosopher,  whose  subjects  of  contempla- 
tion are  hidden  from  common  eyes  in  the  centres  of  other  sys- 
tems, mounts  with  confidence  to  the  Great  First  Cause,  and 
penetrates  into  the  very  temple  of  divine  truth.  The  solid 
earth,  the  air,  the  ocean,  the  firmament  of  heaven — contain 
innumerable  proofs  to  strengthen  and  confirm  his  faith.  The 
book  of  nature,  is  the  scripture  and  revelation  of  Providence. 
The  name  of  philosophy  is  disgraced  when  atheists  pretend 
to  be  her  disciples  ; men,  whose  avowed  tenets  are  not  only 
subversive  of  the  first  principles  of  reason,  but  lead  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  all  religion,  and  spread  a mournful  gloom  over  the 
whole  face  of  nature.  Among  the  ancients,  the  irreligious 
plan  of  Epicurus  Was  peculiarly  acceptable  to  people  of  pro- 
fligate manners,  whose  vicious  and  debauched  dispositions 
powerfully  stimulated  them  to  follow  it.  But  in  the  sublimer 
vot.  I.  2 
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schools  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  purity  of  manners,  together 
with  a sincere  love  of  truth,  and  a diligent  attention  to  it,  were 
qualifications  required  of  the  disciples  by  their  illustriousfound- 
ers  ; for  they  rightly  judged  that  the  opposite  character  and 
temper  were  inconsistent  with  the  study  of  true  philosophy  ; 
with  the  cultivation  of  social  habits  ; and  with  the  practice  of 
religion  and  virtue. 

Natural  science,  says  the  learned  and  ingenious  Thompson, 
is  an  account  of  the  events  which  take  place  in  the  material 
world.  Every  event,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  every  change 
in  bodies,  indicates  motion  ; for  we  cannot  conceive  of  change, 
unless,  at  the  same  time,  we  suppose  motion.  Science,  then, 
is  in  fact,  an  account  of  the  different  motions  to  which  bodies 
are  subjected  in  consequence  of  their  mutual  action  on  each 
other.  These  motions  are  divided  into  two  kinds  ; — the  first 
comprehending  all  those  natural  events  ^hich  are  accojn/iani- 
ed  by  sensible  motions  ; the  second,  all  those  ’which  are  not 
accompanied  by  sensible  motions.  The  first  of  these  branches 
has  long  been  known  by  the  name  of  natural,  and,  of  late,  by 
the  more  proper  appellation  of  mechanical  philosophy  ; the 
second,  by  that  of  chemistry. 

Experimental  philosophy  is  that,  which  proceeds  on  exper- 
iments, deducing  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  properties  and 
powers  of  bodies,  and  their  action  upon  each  other,  from  ex- 
periments and  observations. 

The  way  of  searching  into  nature,  and  discovering  her  laws 
by  experiments  and  observations,  was  first  proposed  by 
the  great  Lord  Bacon,  and  established  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
Boyle,  and  the  royal  societies  of  London  and  Paris.  To  this, 
with  a proper  application  of  geometry  is  owing  the  advantage  ■ 
which  the  present  system  of  philosophy  possesses  over  every 
other,  by  which  it  has  been  preceded  or  opposed.  Pursuing 
this  method,  we  proceed  with  satisfaction  and  safety  in  the 
sudy  of  nature,  in  explaining  her  law's,  in  examining  her  con- 
struction, her  various  departments  and  appearances  ; and  the 
result  of  the  process  is  truth — a noble  reward,  indeed,  of 
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our  inquiries  ; — a full,  yet  unsating  satisfaction  for  our  severe 
est  intellectual  lucubrations  and  toils. 

The  manner  of  philosophizing  among  tlie  ancients,  was  to 
ascribe  to  bodies  certain  ^irbitrary  properties,  such  as  best 
served  their  purpose,  in  accounting  for  the  phenomena  of  na- 
ture. From  this  fertile  source  proceeded  various  found- 
ers of  systems,  and  sects,  every  one  of  whom,  assigned  a dif- 
ferent cause  for  the  same  appearance.  The  chief  agreement; 
observable  among  them  consisted  in  this,-r-that  they  conceiv- 
ed all  bodies  to  be  compositions  of  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water, 
or  some  one  or  more  of  them — to  these  they  gave  the  name  of 
principles  or  elements.  Accurate  chemists  of  our  own  times, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  two  last  centuries,  have  thrown  their 
whole  system  to  the  ground,  by  proving  their  fundamental 
doctrine  to  be  grossly  erroneous.  Their  boasted  elements 
are  found  to  be  compounds,  and  though  they  may  be  admitted 
as  powerful  agents  of  nature,  they  aie  far  from  being  the 
primary  constituent  principles  of  the  material  world. 

We  have  a very  concise  account  of  the  four  elements  ad- 
mitted by  the  most  eminent  ancient  philosophers,  in  the  15th 
book  of  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses.  The  eternal  world,  they  say, 
contains  in  it  four  bodies,  productive  of  every  thing  that  exr 
ists  in  it.  Earth  and  water,  being  heavy,  occupy  the  lowest 
plac^  ; air  and  fire,  being  without  weight,  mount  into  the 
higher  regions.  Although  these  elements  are  separate,  yet 
they  combine  in  the  composition  of  all  substances,  and  these 
fall  into  them  again,  and  are  in  due  order  of  time  regenerated  ; 
and  thus  they  proceed  in  their  regular  courses  in  endless  suc- 
cession. To  this  decay  and  renovation  of  material  objects, 
the  following  elegant  lines  of  the  philosophic  Darwin  may  be 
applied  without  violence  to  their  original  allusion. 

Roll  on  ye  stars  ! exult  in  youthful  prime, 

Mark  with  bright  curves  the  printless  steps  of  time  ! 

Near  and  more  near,  your  beamy  cars  approach. 

And  less’ning  orbs  on  less’ning  orbs  encroach— 

Star  after  star  from  heaven's  bright  arch  shall  rush, 

Suns  sink  on  suns,  on  systems, systems  crush, 
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Headlong — extinct,  to  one  dark  centre  fall, 

And  death,  and  night,  and  chaos,  mingle  all — 

Till  o’er  the  wreck,  emerging  from  the  storm, 

Immortal  Nature  lifts  her  changeful  form. 

Mounts  from  her  funeral  pyre  on  wings  of  flame. 

And  soars  and  shines  another  and  the  same. 

Among  the  ancient  philosophers  we  find  a few  of  their 
most  illustrious  characters,  who  knew  the  value  of  experi- 
ments, and  pursued  the  practice  of  them  with  care  and  assi- 
duity. Plato,  Democritus,  Epicurus-*— but  chiefly  Aristotle, 
are  to  be  mentioned  as  professors  of  science  in  the  old 
school,  who  distinguished  themselves  by  the  ardor  of  their 
research,  and  the  importance  of  their  scientific  labors. 

Roger  Bacon  is  the  first  among  the  moderns,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  indulged  himself  in  the  free  and  unshackled 
pursuit  of  truth.  This  amazing  instance  of  genius  and  erudi- 
tion, was  an  English  monk  of  the  Franciscan  order.  After  a 
course  of  studies,  both  at  Oxford  and  Paris,  by  which  he 
enriched  his  mind  with  all  the  polemical  and  physical  learn- 
ing of  his  time,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  in  the  year  1240,  he 
gave  up  all  pretensions  to  ecclesiastical  preferment,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  his  favourite  study  of  experimental  philoso- 
phy. Possessed  of  extraordinary  natural  talents,  and  by  their 
cultivation,  having  become  a wonderful  proficient  in  the  arts 
and  sciences,  with  which,  at  that  period  the  rest  of  mankind 
were  but  little  acquainted,  he  acquired  the  honors,  which 
the  liberal  and  wise  were  willing  to  pay  to  superior  merit, 
and  suffered  the  indignities  which  the  ignorant  multitude 
were  as  ready  to  bestow  on  him  for  inculcating  doctrines 
which  they  deemed  sacrilegous,  because  they  were  too  sub- 
lime for  their  comprehension.  The  envy  of  his  illiterate 
brethren,  occasioned  him  much  temporary  Inconvenience  ; 
and  as  he  chastised  their  ignorance  and  immorality,  with  the 
lash  of  satire,  and  the  rod  of  indignation,  they  repaid  his  at- 
tacks with  weapons,  abundantly  supplied  them  by  the  preju- 
dice and  superstition  of  the  vulgar.  At  the  age  of  64,  under 
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pretence  of  having  dealings  with  the  devil,  he  was  imprison- 
ed, and  deprived  of  all  his  canonical  privileges.  Still,  how- 
ever, a divine  power  triumphed  over  his  evil  genius  ; and  he 
was  furnished  with  means,  though  confined  within  the  nar- 
row limits  of  a dungeon,  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  human 
knowledge  beyond  any  dimensions  ever  contemplated  by  a 
preceding  philosopher,  and  to  light  a torch  at  the  altar  of 
science,  whose  blaze  yet  continues  to  illumine  the  path  of  the 
student  in  his  examination  of  nature,  and  search  of  truth. 
But,  the  honor  of  presiding  over  the  illustrious  band  of  ex- 
perimental philosophers,  is  imperiously  claimed  by  the  im- 
mortal Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Verulam,  who  is  emphatically 
styled  the  prophet  of  the  arts  which  Newton  was  afterwards 
to  reveal  ; whose  genius  and  works  w ill  be  admired  as  long 
as  the  love  of  wisdom  exists  in  the  world. 

This  great  man,  had  he  closed  his  literary  career,  with  his 
desiderata  for  the  perfection  of  the  sciences,  without  contrib- 
uting an  article  to  supply  a deficiency,  would  have  been  deem- 
ed w'orthy  of  immortality.  Succeeding  philosophers,  direct- 
ed towards  objects  of  research,  have  acknowledged  him  the 
grand  author  of  their  investigations,  and  the  parent  of  their 
fame.  The  ancients,  although  they  made  experiments,  were 
ignorant  of  the  proper  use  of  them.  It  is  here  that  they  are 
so  far  transcended  by  the  modems  ; and  for  the  art  of  apply- 
ing the  results  of  experiments,  to  the  discovery  and  establish- 
ment of  truth,  Verulam  is  entitled  to  all  our  admiration  and 
gratitude.  The  method  of  the  ancients  was  to  begin  wdth 
the  supposed  causes  of  things,  and  thence,  they  argued  to 
their  phenomena  and  effects.  This  false  manner  of  philoso- 
phizing, was  successfully  opposed  by  Lord  Verulam.  He 
accused  Aristotle,  in  particular,  of  arguing  in  an  unnatural 
way,— -in  reversing  the  order  of  things.  To  remedy  the  de- 
fects of  the  common  logic,  he  composed  his  great  work,  the 
new  organ  of  sciences,  in  which  he  taught  a new  logic,  the 
principles  of  which  are  now  universally  adopted  in  philosoph- 
ical enquiries.  To  render  natural  philosophy  truly  fruitfub 
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he  proposed  that  two  different  modes  of  reasoning  should  be 
duly  combined,  Avhich  he  called  the  scala  ascensoria  and  r/e- 
kcensoria  ; the  former  leading  from  experiments  to  general 
conclusions,  the  latter  from  general  conclusions,  to  new  dis- 
coveries. They  were  likewise  called  the  analytic  and  syn- 
thetic modes  of  reasoning,  so  successfully  followed  after- 
wards by  Newton  and  Boyle.  The  only  certain  method,  says 
the  great  precursor  of  the  true  philosophy,  is  to  proceed  cau- 
tiously— to  advance  step  by  step — reserving  the  most  general 
principles  for  the  last  result  of  our  inquiries.  Hasty  transi- 
tions from  our  first  and  slightest  observations  on  things,  to 
general  axioms,  are  always  dangerous,  because,  if  we  set  out 
wrong,  no  diligence  or  art  that  we  can  use,  while  we  follow 
so  erroneous  a course,  will  ever  bring  us  to  our  desired  end. 
And  doubtless  it  cannot  prove  otherwise  ; for,  in  this  spacious 
field  of  nature,  if  once  we  forsake  the  true  path,  -we  shall  im- 
mediately lose  ourselves,  and  must  ever  wander  with  uncer- 
tainty. Adopting  the  analytic  and  synthetic  method  of  reas- 
oning, philosophers,  proceeding  with  caution,  and  engag- 
ed in  careful  examination  of  objects,  endeavor  to  conduct 
their  processes  with  all  possible  brevity  and  simplicity.  The 
rejection  of  superfluous  matter,  of  multiplied  causes,  of  va- 
riety of  hypotheses,  is  essentially  requisite  in  our  outset  in 
quest  of  truth.  Since  the  days  of  Bacon,  the  jargon  of  the 
schools  of  rival  sectaries  has  been  consigned  with  the  errors 
of  ancient  doctrines  to  the  dusty  receptacles  of  literary  virtu- 
osi. Like  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  the  Persians,  they  re- 
main in  the  memory  of  tlie  learned  ; but  they  have  lost  their 
power,  and  become  mere  dead  letters, — of  no  authority  in  the 
tribunal  of  science.  After  this  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  of 
the  services  ^nd  benefits  which  the  illustrious  Bacon  render- 
ed the  cause  of  philosophy,  by  rescuing  her  from  the  thral- 
dom of  prejudice  and  ignorance,  and  restoiing  her  to  her 
original  dignity,  who  can  read  the  history  of  his  political  life, 
as  recorded  by  some  authors  of  eminetnpe,  without  a blush  for 
the  infirmity  of  human  nature  ; or,  if  he  impute  their  repre- 
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sentations  to  malice  or  envy,  without  indignation,  at  the  ma- 
lignity of  passions  which  could  stain  so  much  excellence  with 
unmerited  and  unfounded  calumny  ? The  admiring  and 
grateful  philosopher  will  hesitate,  and  examine,  before  he  can 
join  the  most  polished  and  tuneful  of  British  bards,  in  terming 
Bacon  the  “ of  mankind.  We  have  high  author- 

ity, on  which  we  found  our  belief,  that  the  charges  alledged 
against  his  integrity,  were  the  base  inventions  of  his  political 
enemies ; and  we  trust,  no  one  will  deem  a defence  of  the  first 
of  philosophers  impertinent  in  a discourse  on  a subject,  wdiich 
is  so  deeply  indebted  to  him  for  its  worth  and  interest.  Ba- 
con was  a lawyer  of  great  eminence  and  rose  by  his  extra- 
ordinary merit  to  the  post  of  lord  chancellor  of  England.  Be- 
ing of  an  easy  and  liberal  disposition,  his  servants  took  advan- 
tage of  that  temper,  and  of  their  situation  under  him,  by  ac- 
cepting of  presents  and  bribes.  As  principal,  he  was  official- 
ly responsible,  and  without  an  actual  participation,  or  knowl- 
edge of  their  guilt,  he  was  involved  in  all  its  disgraceful  conse- 
quences. He  was  impeached,  tried,  and  sentenced ^to  pay  a 
fine  of  40,000/.  and  to  remain  a prisoner  during  the  king’s 
pleasure.  His  sovereign,  however,  remitted  both  the  fine 
and  punishment,  and  as  his  misfortunes  had  given  him  a dis- 
taste for  public  affairs,  he  afterw^ards  lived  in  retirement, 
pursuing  his  philosophical  studies.  He  died  in  this  state  of 
tranquil  repose  from  the  cares  of  the  political  cabinet,  in  1 662, 
^t  the  age  of  66  years.  But  we  will  proceed  to  the  best  vindica- 
tion of  his  fame — his  lessons  of  sublime  instruction,  which  will 
transmit  his  name  v/ith  increasing  honors  to  the  latest  ages. 

Three  golden  rules  of  philosophizing.,  are  now  acknowl- 
edged as  indispensable  in  reasoning  on  experiments,  and  in 
deducing  general  conclusions  from  particular  instances. 

1.  No  more  causes  of  a natural  effect  are  to  be  admitted, 
than  are  true,  and  sufficient  to  account  for  its  phenomena. 
Thus,  when  we  admit  that  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
causes  water  to  rise  in  a pump,  Ave  reject  the  unphilosophical 
name  and  hypothesis  of  suction^  and  the  fuga  vacuu  to  assist 
in  accounting  for  the  phenomenon. 
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2.  That  natural  effects  of  the  same  kind  proceed  from  the 
same  causes.  If  a stone  thrown  into  the  air  in  Boston,  and 
and  another  from  its  antipode,'  fall  again  to  the  ground,  the 
descent  of  each  is  the  consequence  of  the  same  cause. 

3.  The  qualities  of  all  bodies  which  cannot  be  increased  or 

diminished,  and  that  are  found  in  all  bodies  on  which  experi- 
ments can  be  made,  must  be  considered  as  universal  qualities 
of  all  bodies  whatsoever ; thus  the  qualities  of  impenetrabili- 
ty and  extension  are  properties  of  matter  common  to  all  sub- 
stances. In  order  to  prevent  the  progress  in  physics,  from 
being  impeded  by  hypotheses,  a fourth  rule  has  been  found 
necessary — Propositions  collected  from  phenomena,  by  in- 
duction are  to  be  deemed,  notwithstanding  contrary  hypothe- 
ses, either  accurately  true,  or  very  nearly  so,  until  other  phe- 
nomena occur,  by  which  they  may  be  established  or  overturn- 
ed. Hypotheses,  in  philosophy,  denote  a kind  of  system  form- 
ed by  imagination,  to  account  for  some  phenomenon  or  ap- 
pearance in  nature.  Such  is  the  theory  of  vortices  by  which 
Des  Cartes  pretended  to  explain  the  gravity  of  bodies,  the 
phenomena  of  the  magnet,  and  all  other  operations  of  nature. 
Hypotheses  generally  arise  out  of  the  impatience  of  the  hu  - 
man mind  to  search  and  ascertain  the  causes  of  things  and  ap- 
pearances. These  causes  are  seldom  superficial  and  easy  to 
be  detected  ; for  the  most  part,  they  lie  very  deep.  Observa- 
tion and  experiment,  the  proper  means  of  arriving  at  them, 
are  extremely  slow ; and  hence,  we  are  often  induced  to  feign 
or  invent  something  that  may  seem  like  a cause,  calculated 
to  account  for  the  phenomena  which  we  behold.  The  ad- 
mission of  hypotheses,  therefore,  into  philosophical  inquiries, 
is  regulated  by  rules,  which  insist  on  their  having  the  follow- 
ing qualifications — They  must  be  agreeable  to  just  reasoning 
— They  must  be  necessary  from  want  of  experience — They 
must  be  naturally  adapted  to  the  case — Tlicy  must  be  possi- 
ble on  every  account — They  must  be  probable  in  their  own 
nature — They  must  be  free  from  ail  suspicion  of  prejudice, 
prepossession,  or  affection,  in  their  author.  ^ 
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We  will  now  ascend  a step  higher  in  our  subjects  for  defi- 
nition. Theory,  in  natural  philosophy,  says  Bacon,  is  specu- 
lation-— a doctrine  which  terminates  in  the  sole  consideration 
of  its  object  without  any  view  to  its  practice  or  application. 
It  is,  in  the  present  acceptation  of  the  term,  the  result  of  ex- 
periment and  observation,  from  whence,  the  pi’operties  and 
laws  of  natural  things  are  deduced.  To  be  learned  in  any  art 
or  science,  the  theory  of  it  is  sufficient.  To  be  master  of  itj 
both  theory  and  practice  are  necessary.  Machines,  and  sys- 
tems of  ethics  or  polity,  often  promise  well  in  theory,  but  fail 
in  practice. 

In  natural  philosophy,  theories  deemed  true,  have  resulted 
from  experiments  ; in  our  present  inquiries,  we  shall  submit 
those  theories  to  the  test  of  experiment.  This  is  a process 
agreeable  to  the  analytic  and  synthetic  method  of  Lord  Bacon. 

According  to  our  division  of  the  science  of  nature  into  two 
kinds,  MECHANICAL,  or  agreeably  to  the  intention  of  this 
Course  of  Lectures,  experimental  philosophy,  before  we  pro^ 
eeed  to  a general  view  of  the  various  subdivisions  of  that  part 
of  our  subject,  we  will  in  this  place,  brieffy  consider  the  other 
branch,  which  is  called  chemistry. 

Of  all  the  departments  of  science,  there  is  no  one  of  greater 
importance,  or  of  more  universal  utility  to  mankind,  than 
chemistry  ; nor  has  any  branch  of  knowledge  undergone 
greater  changes,  or  experienced  more  essential  improve- 
ments. As  a science,  it  was  comparatively  unknown  to  the 
ancients  ; for  though  they  were  acquainted  with  many  che- 
mical facts,  and  performed  many  chemical  experiments,  yet 
we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  had  any  just  principles 
to  guide  them  in  their  researches,  or  that  they  were  able  to 
explain  the  phenomena  which  must  necessarily  have  occur- 
red in  the  course  of  their  experimental  inquiries.  The  his- 
tory of  chemistry  may  be  traced  to  the  earliest  age  of  the 
world,  for  it  is  connected  with  every  application  of  nature  or 
art  to  the  \vants,  the  conveniences,  or  the  luxuries  of  man- 
kind. Perhaps  the  term  chemistry,  which  now  designates  a 
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science,  cannot  with  correctness  be  used  to  distinguish  the 
art  of  working  metals,  as  known,  and  employed  before  the 
third  century.  The  word  seems  to  be  of  Egyptian  origin,  and 
was  equivalent  to  our  phrase  natural  philosophy,  in  its  most 
extensive  sense,  comprehending  all  the  knowledge  which  the 
ancients  possessed.  It  afterwards  acquired  a new  significa- 
tion, and  expressed  the  art  of  making  gold  and  silver,  by 
means  of  that  celebrated  opfirobriuin  scientije,  the  philoso- 
pher’s stone.  As  an  art,  it  was  held  in  the  highest  estimation. 
The  workers  of  metals,  were  considered  as  the  greatest  bene- 
factors of  the  human  race  ; statues  and  temples  w'ere  conse- 
crated to  their  honor  ; they  were  even  raised  above  the 
level  of  humanity,  and  enrolled  among,  the  number  of  the 
gods. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  17th  century,  that  che- 
mistry began  to  assume  a scientific  form,  v.'hen  Bechcr 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  famous  system  of  phlogiston.  Er- 
nest Stahl,  his  pupil,  first  proposed  a regular  theory.  He 
died  about  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  ; and  since  his 
time  discoveries  have  been  immensely  multiplied,  and  the 
science  of  chemistry  has  been  successfully  cultivated  by  men 
of  eminence  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

Stahl,  though  he  did  not  lay  the  foundation,  yet  he  so  much, 
improved  the  famous  doctrine  of  phlogiston,  that  it  may  fairly 
be  called  his  own.  This  doctrine  was  generally  acknowledg- 
ed, until  the  discoveries  of  Priestly  and  Black  created  doubts 
in  the  minds  of  some  of  its  followers,  who  were  induced  to 
make  experiments,  and  from  those  experiments  were  led  to 
conclusions  that  seemed  to  contradict  its  principles.  But  it 
was  reserved  for  the  indefatigable  Lavoisier  to  explode  it  for- 
ever from  science.  He  instituted  a course  of  experiments, 
which,  for  ingenuity  and  accuracy,  have  never  been  siu’pass- 
ed,  and  which  proved  to  demonstration,  that  the  theory  of 
phlogiston  was  founded  on  erroneous  principles.  The  doc- 
trines of  Lavoisier,  have  stood  the  test  of  the  severest  experi- 
ments ; they  remam  uncontroverted  to  tlie  present  day,  and 
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are  now  adopted  by  all  the  chemists,  and  taught  in  all  the 
schools  of  Europe  and  America. 

Chemistry  is  that  department  of  science  which  accounts 
for,  and  investigates  the  changes  produced  in  all  substances 
by  the  material  action  of  their  parts  on  each  other.  All  ma- 
terial bodies  are  subjects  of  chemical  research.  The  solid 
matter  which  composes  our  terrestrial  globe  ; the  waters  that 
occupy  its  cavities  ; the  gaseous  fluid  circumfused  around  it, 
together  with  the  agencies  of  heat  and  light,  are  objects  of 
investigation  for  the  cliemical  philosopher. 

From  the  definition  already  given  of  chemistry,  says  Dr. 
Henry,  it  may  readily  be  conceived,  how  wide  is  the  range  of 
chemical  inquiry  ; and,  by  applying  it  to  the  various  events 
that  daily  occur  in  the  order  of  nature,  we  shall  be  enabled  to 
separate  them  with  accuracy,  and  to  allot  to  the  sciences  of 
natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  the  proper  objects  of  the 
cultivation  of  each.  Whenever  a change  olfilace  is  a neces- 
sary part  of  any  event,  we  shall  call  in  the  aid  of  the  former. 
When  this  condition  may  be  dispensed  v/ith,  we  must  resort 
to  chemistry  for  the  light  of  its  principles.  But  it  will  be 
often  found,  that  the  concurrence  of  the  two  sciences  is  essen- 
tial to  the  full  explanation  of  phenomena.  The  water  of  the 
ocean,  for  example,  is  raised  into  the  atmosphere,  by  its  che- 
mical combination  with  the  matter  of  heat  ; but  the  clouds 
that  are  thus  formed,  maintain  their  elevated  situation,  by  vir- 
tue of  a specific  gravity  inferior  to  that  of  the  lower  regions 
of  the  air, — a law, — the  discovery  of  which  is  due  to  the  nat- 
ural philosopher,  strictly  so  called. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  employ  much  of  your 
time  in  enumerating  the  various  arts  that  are  subservient  to 
chemistry.  As  a science,  it  is  intimately  connected  with  all 
the  phenomena  of  nature.  The  causes  of  rain,  snow,  hail, 
dew,  wind,  earthquakes,  even  the  changes  of  the  weather, 
can  never  be  successfully  explored,  while  we  are  ignorant  of 
chemistry.  No  study  can  give  us  more  elevated  ideas  of  the 
Great  First  Cause,  thap  this,  which  shews  us  every  where, 
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the  most  astonishing  effects,  produced  by  the  most  simple, 
though  adequate  means,  and  displays  to  our  view  the  care 
that  has  every  where  been  taken  to  secure  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  every  living  creature.  As  an  art  it  is  intimately 
connected  with  all  our  manufactures.  The  glass-blower,  the 
potter,  the  smith,  and  every  other  worker  in  metals  ; the  tan- 
ner, the  soap-maker,  the  bleacher,  the  baker,  the  brewer,  the 
farmer,  and  the  gardener,  are  really  practical  chemists  ; and 
the  most  essential  improvements  have  been  introduced  into 
all  these  arts  by  the  progress  which  chemistry  has  made  as  a 
science.  Agriculture  can  only  be  rationally  and  effectually 
improved,  by  calling  in  the  assistance  of  chemistry,  and  the 
advantages  which  medicine  has  derived  from  the  same  source, 
"^are  too  obvious  to  require  particular  notice  and  enumeration. 

Whatever  substance  is  perceptible  by  our  senses,  is  called 
matter  ; the  idea  of  it  is  rendered  definite  by  its  properties  ; 
and  wherever  one  of  them  can  be  found,  by  any  of  our  facul-  ^ 
ties,  the  rest  become  immediately  obvious,  and  are  subjected 
to  the  ofierative  firincifiles  of  all  our  ideas,  sensation  and  rejiec- 
/ tion.  Sound,  a peculiar  modification  of  the  motion  of  matter, 
cannot  reach  the  ear,  without  conveying  the  idea  of  form,  hard- 
ness, resistance,  and  all  the  other  qualities  and  properties  of  a 
body  which  causes  the  effect.  But  these  ideas,  it  may  be 
said,  arise  not  from  matter  itself,  or  the  sensations  occasioned 
by  its  properties.  Experience  teaches  the  eye  to  measure 
distances,  and  to  discern  the  solidity  of  bodies  as  well  as  their 
figure  and  size.  This  proposition  receives  ready  assent,  be- 
cause it  is  true  and  logical.  The  infant,  that  stretches  out  its 
little  hand  to  play  w ith  the  moon,  is  incapable  of  entertaining 
any  adequate  idea  of  the  bright  object  which  attracts  its  at- 
tention. Experience  will  teach  it  that  the  shining  orb  is 
far  removed  from  its  grasp  ; and  inform  it  how  every  other 
object  is  relatively  situated  in  the  universe.  But  until  we  can 
reflect  on  sensations^  no  idea  of  matter  can  be  formed  by  the 
human  mind. 

The  most  minute  constituent  parts  of  bodies,  are  atoms  ; 
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or  those  small  invisible  elements  of  bodies  which  cannot  be 
cut  or  divided  ; for  such  is  the  signification  of  the  term  atom. 
We  mean  by  the  word  those  small  particles,  the  figures  of 
which  are  proper  to  the  substances  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed, and  which  can  never  be  changed  so  long  as  that  body 
preserves  its  nature.  Bodies,  we  know,  may  be  very  much 
altered  in  their  form  and  outward  appearance,  while  their 
component  elements  remain  unchanged.  Many  chemical  pro- 
cesses and  experiments  prove  this  doctrine,  and  place  it  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  a doubt.  Atoms,  understood  in  their 
grosser  sense,  as  constituent  parts  of  bodies,  are  distinguished 
by  their  figures,  some  of  which  are  cubic,  sojne  round,  some 
acute  or  spiculated.  Where  the  discernible  massules  of 
bodies  hate  any  particular  figure,  it  is  natural  to  suppose, 
that  the  indiscernible  ones,  out  of  which  they  are  most  inti- 
mately composed,  may  have  a similar  figure,  and  that  the  fig- 
ure of  the  whole,  arises  from  the  figure  of  the  parts.  Many 
of  the  effects  of  bodies  may  be  naturally  derived  from  the 
configuration  of  their  particles  : as  for  example,  the  spiculat- 
ed are  sharp  and  corrosive,  piercing  and  wounding  the  parts 
to  which  they  are  applied  ; while  the  globular  are  insipid 
and  balsamic.  Hence  the  spicular  poisons,  as  antimony  and 
sublimate,  may  be  rendered  inoffensive  by  sheathing  their 
points  in  wax  or  oil.  The  solidity  and  fluidity  of  bodies,  may 
in  some  measure  depend  on  the  shape  of  their  constituent  par- 
ticles, the  globular  composing  fluids,  which  admit  of  a free 
motion  among  themselves,  'vyhiie  the  angular  settle  into  solid 
bodies  whose  parts  are  immoveable.  But  solidity  and  fluidity 
are  also  certainly  owing  to  another  cause — because  the 
same  mass,  under  different  circumstances,  will  be  solid  or 
fluid.  Water  becomes  solid  ice,  under  a certain  degree  of 
cold  ; and  with  a certain  degree  of  heat,  gold  or  iron  may  be 
made  to  flow  like  oil  or  water.  When  the  parts  of  bodies  are 
distended  into  spherules  by  heat,  the  number  of  their  points 
of  contact  is  vastly  diminished — for  in  a solid  mass,  those 
points  of  contact  are  infinite.  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that 
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bodies  become  fluid  by  an  alteralion  of  the  figures  of  their 
constituent  parts  from  cubes  to  spheres,  by  the  operation  of 
fire. 

fTo  be  continued.) 


LETTERS  OA"  MYTHOLOGY. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  C.  A.  DEMOUSTIER- 

[^Selected  from  La  Belle  As^.mbUe.~^ 

Mr.  Editor, 

HAVIJVG  lately  had  a cofiy  of  Demoustier^s  celebrated 
ivork  on  Mythology  sent  me  from  Paris^  I fnd  it  filed  roitk 
so  much  information.^  and  that  so  agreeably  d diver ed^  that  I 
am  induced  to  hazard  a translation  of  it  in  your  excellent 
Magazine.  Mythology  is  a subject  ufion  nvhich  no  ’woman 
should  be  ignorant^  who  would,  wish  to  apfiear  well  in  liberal 
society.^  and  as  Demoustier^  has  treated  ity  this  branch  of  an- 
cient literature  becomes  as  amusing  as  a modern  novel.  I 
know  of  no  other  translation  than  the  one  which  I have  at- 
tempted : the  original  is  thickly  sown  with  verses  ; but  as 
these  principally  consist  of  French  gallantry.,  local  allusions^ 
high  compliments  to  Emilia.,  U’c.  I have  entirely  omitted  them; 
the  translation  otherwise  is  merely  literal. — I remain  your 
obliged  and  constant  reader,  Z. 

LETTER  I. 

You  command,  Emilia,  and  I obey  : I hasten  to  instruct 
you  in  the  history  of  the  fabled  gods  of  antiquity. 

The  deities  of  whom  I write  are  gods  of  the  first  class,  and 
such  as  have  enjoyed  a certain  reputation  ; there  were  many 
others,  but  not  even  their  names  have  come  down  to  our 
times  : the  modern  calendar  is  a trifle  in  comparison  with 
that  of  the  ancients.  The  stars  were  the  first  objects  of  ado- 
ration, therefore  the  Heavens  is  the  earliest  of  the  gods.  In 
process  of  time,  worship  was  instituted  to  heroes,  such  as  Ju- 
piter, Bacchus,  8tc.  ; afterwards  to  the  virtues  under  the 
name  of  Minerva  ; then  to  tlie  fine  arts  and  their  inventors, 
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under  the  names  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses  ; and  lastly  to  ani- 
mals and  to  plants  ; I am  going  to  tell  you  from  what  cause. 

When  the  Titans  united  themselves  to  attack  Jupiter  in  his 
celestial  palace,  tlieir  generals,  it  may  be  supposed,  were  not 
of  a very  inviting  appearance  t there  was  the  fierce  Encela- 
dus,  who  tore  up  huge  rocks  to  support  his  scaling-ladder  ; 
the  formidable  Briareus,  with  his  hundred  arms ; and  tlie 
frightful  Tipheus,  whose  head  reached  even  to  the  abode  of 
the  tiiunderer,  while  the  lashings  of  his  scaly  train  made  the 
whole  earth  tremble. 

At  first  sight  of  these  gentlemen,  all  the  goddesses  fainted 
away.  The  gods  instead  of  flying  to  their  assistance,  most 
gallantly  stole  off,  and  ran  to  hide  themselves  in  Egypt. 
There,  in  order  to  elude  the  sharp  eyes  of  the  Titans,  they 
changed  themselves  into  various  shapes,  some  into  rats,  oth- 
ers into  crocodiles  ; many  of  them  into  cabbages,  leeks,  len- 
tiles,  trees,  flow'crs,  fish,  &c. — From  that  period  the  Egyp- 
tian humbly  adored  all  that  surrounded  him  j and  piously  sil- 
ly, peeping  into  the  Nile,  believed  that  he  saw  gods  swim- 
ming incog,  under  its  calm  waters,  growing  and  flowering  in 
the  midst  of  gardens,  and  every  year  peopling  his  sauce-pans. 

Thus  the  number  of  gods  inhabiting  the  earth,  soon  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  dwellers  in  Olympus.  To  reduce  this 
crowd  of  divinities  into  some  order,  they  were  divided  into 
four  classes  ; in  the  first  rank  were  placed  the  supreme  gods ; 
in  the  second  the  inferior  deities  ; in  the  third  the  demi- 
gods ; and  in  the  fourth  the  humble  popular  divinities  which 
composed  the  mod  of  heaven. 

The  deities  of  the  first  order  amounted  to  twenty-three, 
Apollo,  Juno,  Neptune,  Vesta,  Vulcan,  Venus,  Mars,.  Diana, 
Mercury,  Ceres,  and  Minerva  ; Destiny,  Saturn,  Genius, 
Pluto,  Bacchus,  Love,  Cybele,  and  Proserpine.  The  twelve- 
first  formed  what  is  called  the  Council  of  Jupiter,  from  which 
the  remaining  eight  were  excluded.  Jupiter  of  course  had 
excellent  reasons  for  this  exclusion.  It  is  affirmed,  however, 
that  Cyl>ele  and  Proserpine  have  the  car  of  Juno  ; none  of  the 
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Others  enjoy  her  favor  ; indeed  this  queen  is  rather  hard  to 
please.  She  is  even  accused  of  wanting  respect  for  her 
grandmother,  the  worthy  old  Vesta,  who,  though  in  her  dot- 
age, behaves  to  admiration.  In  the  very  first  year  of  the 
world,  Vesta  married  the  Heavens,  by  whom  she  had  issue 
Titan  and  Saturn.  This  ancient  lady  is  the  same  as  Cybele, 
and  Cybele  is  the  same  as  the  Earth.  Then,  twenty  years 
afterwards,  Saturn  espoused  Rhea,  who  is  the  same  as  Cybele, 
who  is  the  same  as  the  Earth,  who  they  say,  is  the  same  as 
Vesta. 

To  unravel  this  tangled  enigma,  I now  hasten,  like  an  en- 
lightened, subtle,  and  profound  genealogist,  to  do  like  all  my 
brethren  of  this  cloth  ; that  is  to  say,  follow  the  footsteps  of 
fabulous  antiquity,  and  then  create  on  the  instant  persons  that 
never  existed. 

V esta,  surnamed  Cybele  on  account  of  her  principality  of 
the  earth,  gave  it  as  a fortune  to  Saturn  when  he  married 
Rhea.  In  consequence  the  latter  (on  the  day  of  her  nuptials,) 
took  the  name  of  Cybele,  as  new  princess  of  the  earth  ; and 
this  circumstance  has  ever  since  caused  her  to  be  confounded 
with  Vesta  her  mother-in-law. 

But  while  she  suffered  this  estate  to  pass  into  the  family  of 
her  son,  Vesta  still  preserved  the  title  and  the  honorary  rights 
connected  with  it ; at  least  she  divided  them  with  her  daugh- 
ter-in-law. Thus  the  worship  of  the  one  and  of  the  other, 
amounts  to  the  same  thing.  Nevertheless  they  are  person- 
ally represented  in  a very  different  manner.  The  dowager 
Cybele  sits  gravely,  and  always  maintains  the  serious  deport- 
ment of  a grand-mamma ; her  brow  is  crowned  with  towers 
and  steeples,  and  in  her  hand  she  holds  the  keys  of  all  the  old 
castles. 

Always  fresh,  always  beautiful,  the  young  and  prolific  Cy- 
bele leads  the  hours  and  the  seasons  in  her  train  ; she  tra- 
verses her  domains  in  a light  car  drawn  by  lions,  while 
nymphs  precede  her  with  songs  and  dances.  This  amiable 
goddess  passes  under  a pure  and  cloudless  sky  : the  furious 
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winds  sleep  imprisoned  by  her  side  ; Ceres,  Flora,  and  Po- 
mona weave  their  mingled  treasures  into  a garland  for  their 
queen  ; while  Zephyr,  wantoning  amongst  her  robes,  archly 
discovers  part  of  that  swelling  bosom  at  which  the  human 
race  are  nourished. 

It  is  said  that  when  the  statue  of  this  deity  arrived  at  Rome, 
the  vessel  which  brought  it  suddenly  stopped  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber.  At  that  instant  a certain  Claudia,  whose  reputa- 
tion had  been  rather  tainted,  and  who  was  therefore  willing  te 
padlock  the  lips  of  gossip  scandal,  fastened  the  vessel  to  her 
girdle,  and  after  a short  prayer,  towed  it  along  with  the  great- 
est ease  ! However,  I must  confess  that  there  are  some  scep- 
tics who  consider  the  story  as  equivocal  as  the  lady’s  honor. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  young  Cybele  brought  a little  god- 
dess into  the  world,  whom  her  grandmother  shortly  loved  to 
such  excess,  that  she  wished  her  to  be  named  after  herself ; 
the  young  couple  could  not  do  otherwise  than  to  consent. 

Behold  now  another  Vesta  !— .She  was  the  goddess  of  fire 
and  virginity  : two  things  which  are  deemed  a physical  con- 
tradiction. In  her  temple  at  Rome,  an  immortal  fire  was 
carefully  preserved  ; if  ever  it  was  unluckily  extinguished, 
all  the  people  made  expiations  and  sacrifices,  and  it  was  only 
to  be  rekindled  by  a ray  of  the  sun.  The  preservation  of  this 
sacred  flame  was  confided  to  the  vestals  ; these  priestesses 
made  the  vow  of  virginity  ; but  the  innocent  hearts  of  tender 
maids  in  that  happy  age  in  which  we  love,  and  in  which  we 
please,  too  frequently  felt  the  sparks  of  that  fire  which  blazed 
under  tiieir  hands  I — Nevertheless  woe  to  them  who  violated 
their  oaths  ! They  were  buried  alive.  Touched  by  their 
youth,  and  the  brightness  of  their  beauty,  the  executioners 
were  surprised  into  tears,  the  judges  shuddered  as  they  con- 
demned them,  and  the  multitude  listened  in  agony  to  the 
lengthened  cries  of  these  tender  victims,  Alas  I if  the  senti- 
ment of  love  is  a crime,  cruel  nature,  why  hast  thou  given  us 
a heart ! — Adieu,  my  sweet  Emilia,  these  poor  vestals  have 
saddened  my  spirits,  and  I can  write  of  them  no  longer. 
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LETTER  II. 

Vest  \ and  the  Heavens  had  a great  number  of  children, 
the  principal  of  these  were  Titan,  Saturn,  the  Ocean,  the  Cy- 
clops, Ceres,  Thetis,  and  Rhea.  This  last  (who  was  Vesta’s 
favorite)  fell  desperately  in  love  with  Saturn,  and  married 
him.  It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  she  also  took  the  name 
of  Cybele. 

Titan,  the  eldest  son  of  the  celestial  family,  w’as  presump- 
tive heir  of  the  tlirone  ; Saturn,  his  youngest  brother  could 
not,  therefore,  pretend  to  the  crown.  Cybele  was  in  despair ; 
and  do  not  you,  my  Emilia,  comprehend  the  motive  of  her 
ambition  ? When  a woman  loves,  she  would  w’illingly  elevate 
the  object  she  adores  to  the  rank  of  a monarch  ; and  if  there 
were  a rank  yet  iugher,  it  is  that  to  which  her  heart  would 
aspire  for  him. 

The  ambitious  Cybele,  artfully  exerting  her  influence  over 
Vesta,  persuaded  her  that  Titan  ought  to  cede  his  birth-right 
to  Saturn  ; and  Vesta  soon  argued  her  husband  into  the  same 
opinion. 

The  obedient  Titan  believed  it  his  duty  to  yield  the  throne 
to  Saturn  ; but  he  did  so  upon  condition  that  his  brother 
should  never  bring  up  any  male  children,  so  that  after  him, 
the  kingdom  might  return  to  the  posterity  of  Titan.  Saturn 
accepted  this  proposition  ; and  willing  to  keep  his  promise 
inviolate,  swallowed  down  all  the  male  clnldren  of  whom  his 
wife  w^as  delivered,  the  very  instant  they  were  born. 

KnoAving  her  husband  to  be  a good  unsuspecting  personage, 
the  young  Cybele  thought  fit  to  play  a trick  with  his  appetite. 
Being  brought  to  bed  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  she  dressed  up  a 
Stone  and  put  it  in  the  place  of  the  former.  It  seems  that 
honest  Saturn  was  near-sighted,  so  down  it  Avent  Avithout  cer- 
emony ; doubtless  his  stomach  was  better  than  his  eye,  for  at 
the  birth  of  Neptune  and  of  Pluto,  he  made  two  more  such 
meals,  Avithout  complaining  of  an  indigestion. 

However  that  may  be,  his  wife  secretly  educated  Jupiter 
in  the  isle  of  Crete.  He  Avas  already  groAvn  up,  Avhen  he  Avas 
discovered  by  his  uncle  Titan. 
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This  prince  raised  an  army  on  the  instant,  marched  against  , 
Saturn,  took  him  and  Cybele  prisoners,  and  confined  them  in 
Tartarus  ; but  Jupiter  escaped  his  vengeance  ; and  some 
years  after,  threw  Titan  into  chains,  and  broke  those  of  his 
parents. 

No  sooner  was  Saturn  re-established  in  his  kingdom,  than 
fearing  in  his  turn  the  valor  and  ambition  of  his  liberator,  he 
prepared  certain  snares  for  his  destruction.  Jupiter,  inform- 
ed of  these  unworthy  designs,  drove  him  from  Olympus. 
The  god,  dethroned  for  ever,  then  flew  into  Italy,  the  country 
of  the  Latins,  governed  by  Janus.  There,  from  a monarch  he 
transformed  himself  into  a husbandman,  and  found  under  a 
straw  roof  the  secret  of  happiness.  A laborious  people,  obe- 
dient to  his  instructions,  tilled  the  ground  and  rendered  it  fer- 
tile. Saturn  was  beloved  by  them.  And  surely  the  happiness 
of  being  befoved  is  far  beyond  the  honor  of  being  adored. 

It  is  evidently  as  the  father  of  agriculture  that  Saturn  ia 
represented  under  the  figure  of  an  old  man  holding  a fork  in 
his  right  hand  : in  his  left  they  place  a serpent  whose  head 
and  tail  form  a circle  : this  is  the  emblem  of  prudence,  the 
principal  attribute  of  Saturn. 

The  period  of  this  god’s  abode  in  Italy  was  called  the  age 
of  gold.  Happy  ages  of  simplicity,  innocence,  and  goodness  ! 
duriiig  which  frankness  and  equity  had  yet  a temple  in  Nor- 
mandy ; every  body  spoke  the  truth  ; Gascony  had  inhabit- 
ants ; beauty  appeared  without  disguise,  and  was  profoundly 
ignorant  of  virgin’s  milk,  pearl-powder,  black-fard,  and  vege- 
table rouge.  Happy  ages,  in  which  every  fortunate  lover  was 
discreet ; and  without  letters,  jewels,  or  picture  of  tne  belov- 
ed object,  preserved  her  image  in  his  heart.  Happy  ages,  in 
which  Concoi'd,  Hymen,  and  Love,  peaceably  took  up  their 
abode  together!  blissful  times,  will  you  ever  return  ? Sorrow 
returns,  alas  how  often  ! Does  joy  alone  pass  to  re-visit  us 
no  more  ? 

It  is  to  commemorate  th‘s  period,  that  the  Saturnalia  was 
instituted  at  Rome  : it  tukes  place  every  year  in  the  month  »f 
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September.  During  these  feasts,  with  the  intention  of  recall- 
ing the  virtues  of  equality  which  had  formerly  united  man- 
kind, the  ordinary  course  of  domestic  life  was  overthrown  ; 
presents  were  exchanged'  every  where,  to  shew  that  all  sorts 
of  goods  were  in  common  under  the  reign  of  Saturn. 

I am  really  grieved  that  this  god,  whom  I consider  as  the 
only  honest  man  of  the  celestial  court,  should  have  tolerated 
the  sacrifice  of  human  victims,  and  patronized  gladiators : 
but  as  he  facilitated  commerce  by  the  invention  of  money,  I 
am  willing  to  overlook  these  foibles.  The  coins  struck  dur- 
ing his  administration,  on  one  side  represented  a vessel,  the 
symbol  of  trade  ; and  on  the  other  a man  with  two  heads  ; 
this  engaging  portrait  was  that  of  king  Janus. 

Janus  had  not  only  opened  his  gates  to  Saturn  during  his 
exile,  but  had  even  divided  his  throne  with  the  royal  fugi- 
tive ; in  recompence  for  such  generosity,  the  god  endowed 
him  with  the  knowledge  of  the  past  and  of  the  future.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  Janus  is  depicted  with  two  opposite  faces. 
Ovid  has  said  that  he  was  the  only  god  that  had  ever  seen  his 
own  back.  The  month  of  January  was  consecrated  to  him. 
In  his  right  hand  he  held  a key  indicating  that  he  opened  the 
year  ; and  in  his  left  a wand,  as  president  of  the  augurs. 

Romulus,  the  founder  of  Rome,  and  Tatius,  king  of  the 
Sabines,  having  concluded  a mutual  treaty,  erected  upon  this 
occasion  a temple,  in  which  there  were  as  many  altars  as 
months  in  the  year.  This  temple  was  always  open  during 
war,  and  closed  during  peace. 

It  is  whispered  to  me  at  this  moment,  that  Hymen  and  Love 
have  waged  furious  war  against  each  other  for  these  last 
thousand  years,  but  that  your  dear  hand,  my  Emilia,  is  about 
to  close  the  temple  of  Janus  for  ever. 

f To  be  continued.) 
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THE  MIRROR  OF  FASHIOJ^. 

IN  A SERIES  OF  LETTERS  FROM  A GENTLEMAN  OF  RANK 
AND  TASTE,  TO  A LADY  OF  QUALITY. 

\^Selected  from  La  Belle  AssembleeT^ 

LETTER  I. 

I AM  very  proud  to  obey  your  ladyship’s  commands  ; and 
when  they  would  make  me  high  priest  at  the  shrine,  where, 
you  have  so  long  reigned  goddess  ; when  they  would  call 
upon  me  to  expound  the  mysteries  of  fashion,  from  the  first 
pelisse  worn  by  our  beauteous  mother  Eve,  to  the  last  ermin- 
cd  garment  which  graced  the  shoulders  of  your  lovely  self ; 
when  this  is  my  command  how  can  I shrink  from  my  duty, 
how  dare  I venture  to  disobey  ? Start  not  with  a frown,  which 
for  a moment  turns  my  Uranian  Venus  into  a cloud-browed 
Juno  ; thy  Paris,  fair  queen  of  the  smiles  and  joys,  would 
rather  choke  himself  with  the  core  of  the  golden  fruit  he  laid 
at  your  feet,  than  not  to  fulfil  thy  mandate,  were  it  to  drink  up 
Isel,  or  eat  a crocodile  ! 

You  command  me  to  search  into  the  storehouses  of  my 
brain,  to  remember  all  I have  read  in  colleges,  all  I have 
heard  from  travellers,  all  I have  myself  seen  in  journeying 
over  this  habitable  globe,  and  inform  you  of  all  the  fashions  in 
raimentSf  which  have  ever  been  assumed  from  Anno  Mundi  1, 
to  Anno  Domini  1810. 

Why,  my  dear  Countess,  what  is  it  that  your  divine  ladyship 
takes  me  for  ? Surely  not  tailor-general  to  the  generations  of 
man  and  w^omankind  ! Positively  I am  no  example  of  the  me- 
tempsychosis. 1 'was  not  the  serpent,  whose  wily  arts  sewed 
up  the  fairest  limbs  in  Paradise  in  the  envious  drapery  of  the 
fig-trees.  (By  the  bye,  if  your  good  nature  will  admit  of  a 
parenthesis  in  so  momentous  a passage,  pray  permit  me  to 
hint  how'  false  is  the  old  saying,  that  the  devil  would  have 
been  a tailor  had  he  not  lost  the  first  stitch  ! Now  it  is  proved 
beyond  contradiction,  that  he  gained  the  first  stitch  ; for  it 
was  directed  towards  the  unblushing  charms  of  the  beauteous 
bride  of  Adam,  the  devil’s  needle  gave  her  a wound  in  the  seat 
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of  all  ladies’  longings,  the  spleen  ; and  the  gentle  dame  find- 
ing herself  naked,  permitted  the  arch-enemy  of  her  husband 
to  dress  her  as  he  pleased.  Surely  this  proves  his  Tartarean 
majesty  to  be  the  very  emperor  of  tailors  ; and  most  despot- 
ically has  he  exercised  his  needle  and  shears  ever  since  ; 
stitchmg  together  what  heaven  never  intended  should  be  unit- 
ed, and  cutting  asunder  what  the  same  gracious  Power  de- 
signs should  hold  lasting  union  ! But  to  get  out  of  my  paren- 
thesis, and  return  to  the  proper  text  of  my  reply.) 

Neither  had  I any  thing  to  do  with  the  manufacture  of  the 
famous  shuttle  of  Isis,  with  which  she  wove  the  garments  of 
Egypt,;  nor  did  I assist  the  fair  daughters  of  Israel  to  bro- 
cade their  fine  twined  linen  ; nor  stood  I master-dyer  over 
the  Tyrian  dye -tubs  ; nor  did  I fashion  the  loom  of  Athenae, 
in  the  plains  of  Greece  ; nor  attend  with  my  scissars  when 
the  togas  of  Rome  were  snipped  into  form  for  the  youth  of  the 
republic  ! And  if  your  county  Paris^  my  fair  dictator,  did 
not  thus,  in  a thousand  bodies,  inhabit,  with  the  votary  of  fash- 
ion, the  nations  of  ancient  lore,  as  little  can  your  ladyship  ex- 
pect to  find  him  tireman  to  the  more  modern,  but  to  him  no 
less  obsolete  Gauls,  ancient  Britons,  Anglo  Saxons,  See.  Sec. 
And  blessed  be  my  fate,  my  sweet  Countess,  that  I was  not 
contemporary  with  the  be-leafed  or  be-ruffed  daughters  of 
antiquity  ! — I should  not  have  breathed  the  same  air  with 
you  ; I should  not  have  lived  in  the  beams  of  thine  eyes,  have 
drank  the  soul’s  dear  inspiration  from  thy  lips. — No  ; daugh- 
ter of  Pharoah,  Tyrian  Dido,  Grecian  Helen,  Roman  Corne- 
lia ; ril  none  of  you  I — My  happy  fate  hath  matched  my 
natal  star  with  a brighter  luminary  than  that  which  shines  in 
your  whole  constellation  ! — Move  on  then,  fair  planet  of  my 
destiny  ; exert  thy  influence  over  my  thoughts,  my  words, 
and  my  actions  ; command,  and  I obey  ; for  I,  thy  ^Eneas, 
my  Dido,  will  never  leave  thy  shores  ; thy  Paris,  my  Helen, 
may  bow  before  thy  shrine,  for  no  Menelaus  hovers  near  to 
brand  my  proud  devotions  with  the  name  of  crime.  And  thy 
lover,  thy  adorer,  bright  Cornelia  of  the  British  Isle,  sees  in 
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the  youthful  widow’s  virtues,  jewels  more  precious  than 
even  those  which  decked  the  Roman  dame  I — Ah,  then  J 

my  Venus,  sweet  star,  that  silvers  the  shades  of Park,  as 

I stroll  beneath  them,  musing  on  love  and  thee  ; whether 
thou  sheddest  thy  rays  upon  my  solitary  rural  walk  ; or 
smilest  upon  me,  when  springing  from  my  chariot  into  the 
crowded  doors  of  the  opera-house  in  town  ; still  do  thy  gen- 
tle beams  warm  and  cheer  my  heart ; still  does  my  soul  feel 
the  same  power  in  the  queen  of  my  ascendant  ! 

Then,  brightest  goddess  of  my  wishes,  thus  does  thy  ardent 
votary  obey  thy  call ; and  in  spite  of  intervening  ages,  in  spite 
of  unmeasured  distances  ; neither  time  nor  space  shall  be  ob- 
stacles in  my  path.  I dive  into  the  deptlis  of  the  one  ; I tra- 
verse, with  unwearied  wing,  the  far-stretching  extremities  of 
the  other  ; seas,  mountains,  luxuriant  vallies,  plains,  deserts, 
steppes,  savannahs,  all  are  reduced  to  a span  of  earth  before 
me  ; for  you  command  me  to  bring  from  amongst  their  vari- 
ous nations  spoils  for  the  temple  of  fashion  ! Your  fair  hand 
is  to  consecrate  the  offering  ; I present  the  tribute,  atid  beau- 
ty’s self  hangs  the  trophies  on  her  shrine. 

But  still  am  T to  obey  from  the  very  letter  ? Is  it  a his- 
tory of  the  male  and  female  attire,  from  the  first  of  time,  that 
I am  to  collect  and  arrange  ? — Be  it  so  ; should  it  be  uninter- 
esting, should  it  be  dull,  should  it  be  pedantic,  you  must 
blame  yourself,  dear  arbitress  of  my  actions  ; for,  obey  you  I 
will  in  every  minutiae,  even  to  the  sticking  on  of  a pin,  or  the 
tying  of  a top-knot. 

I suppose  your  ladyship’s  blushes  will  not  allow  me  to  dwell 
with  much  particularity  on  the  appearance  of  our  primaeval 
parents,  when  clad  with  the  light  ofi  beauty  alone  ! neither 
would  it  much  gratify  your  taste,  to  know  w^hether  their  gar- 
ments of  leaves  (the  winding-sheet  in  which  they  did  penance 
for  their  transgression)  was  merely  a thick-woven  garland 
twisted  round  their  waists,  or  literally  an  afiron  of  fig-leaves 
se’wed  together,  as  translators  choose  to  render  it.  Our  bota- 
nists seem  to  do  their  best  to  sanction  this  interpretation,  for 
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they  shew  us  a plant  with  long  wiry  points,  to  which  they  give 
the  name  of  Adam's  Keedle  ; most  boldly  insinuating,  that 
with  these  same  prickles,  our  illustrious  forefather  turned 
tailor.  For  my  part,  though  I am  no  very  profound  Hebrew 
scholar,  I cannot  exactly  apprehend  the  text  as  meant  to  im- 
ply that  the  leaves  were  sewed  together  ; and  did  I translate 
it,  it  would  certainly  sanction  the  commentary  of  the  painter, 
who  usually  paints  this  earliest  garment  of  our  first  parents,  as 
a branch  of  the  fig-tree  twisted  round  their  w aists. 

Their  next  apparel,  that  which  was  to  suit  them  for  the 
changeful  seasons  of  the  world  at  large,  was  the  skin  of  beasts. 
Poor  Eve  did  even  carry  a withered  bough  of  Paradise  out  • 
with  her,  to  remind  her  of  tlie  bower  of  bliss  she  had  left  be- 
hind, of  the  flowers  she  had  scented,  the  fruit  she  had  gather- 
ed, the  Elysium  of  sweets  which  she  had  once  enjoyed  with 
her  beloved,  her  seduced,  her  ruined  husband  ! 

I have  often  heard  your  gentle  sex  complain  of  their  pres- 
ent lot  in  this  wilderness  of  care.  Let  them  henceforth  cease 
reproaching  our  exemption  from  some  of  their  inherent  evils. 
— Let  them  recollect  that  from  the  first  woman  sprang  “ loss 
of  Paradise,  and  all  our  woe  !”  and,  humbled  by  the  convic- 
tion, may  they  indeed  strive  to  smooth  the  rugged  path  to 
man,  into  which,  had  it  not  been  for  syren  woman,  he  had 
never  entered  ! 

Fair  daughter  of  Eve,  dear  mistress  of  my  fate  ! thy  con- 
science will  whisper  how  thy  charming  toils  drew  me  to  thy 
feet ; how  thy  net  ensnared  me  ; plucked  me  from  the  field  of 
warlike  fame,  and  now  bind  me,  as  the  spell  of  the  sweet 
daughters  of  the  deep,  ever  thy  v/illing  captive. 

Your  enchanting  sex  are  the  dictators  cf  ours  ; and  strug- 
gle, frown,  contend  as  you  will,  you  cannot  escape  the  fate 
of  all  despots ; for  it  has  long  been  proved  by  experience,  and 
philosophers  have  passed  it  into  an  axiom,  “ that  while  the 
tyrant  fastens  one  end  of  the  chain  round  the  hands  of  his 
slave,  he  rivets  the  other  to  his  own  neck.” — Thus,  mutual 
slaves,  mutual  sovereigns,  let  us  reign  and  serve  alike  I 
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V**  ■ 

But  grant  me  pardon,  my  gentle  Countess,  for  this  digres- 
sion, and  1 shall  immediately  return  within  the  pale  of  fashion 
again. 

We  have  no  accounts,  either  from  truth  or  fancy,  respect- 
ing the  change  of  modes  from  the  time  that  Adam  and  Eve 
left  their  summer  residence  in  Eden,  and  walked  out,  in  good 
warm  pelisses,  stripped  from  the  backs  of  sheep  or  bears,  to 
take  possession  of  their  winter  abode  in  the  stormy  world— 
until  the  awful  season  of  the  deluge.  I have  no  doubt  that  I 
cannot  trace  either  umbrellas,  or  water-proof  coats  so  far 
back  ; but,  as  we  are  told  of  the  sons  of  Noah  casting  a hyke^ 
or  mantle,  over  him,  when  (a  short  time  after  the  flood)  he  lay 
exposed  in  his  tent,  we  must  be  allowed  to  suppose,  that  in 
the  latter  ages  of  the  antideluvian  world,  its  inhabitants  had 
made  much  progress  in  inventions,  or  to  have  instituted  and 
perfected  the  manufacture  of  other  raiment  besides  skins  of 
beasts. 

I shall  not  enter  into  the  disquisition,  whether  the  family  of 
Noah,  and  consequently  the  first  settlers  in  the  new  woild, 
arising,  like  your  sister  Venus,  from  the  boundless  “ ocean 
tumbling  round  the  globe  1’*  pitched  their  tents,  on  their 
egress  from  the  ark,  in  Mesopotamia,  in  China,  or  amidst  the 
hyperborean  snows.  I shall  merely  follow  the  steps  of  fash- 
ion where  she  precedes  me  ; and  after  leaving  the  hyke  of 
the  patriarch  of  the  deluge,  T see  no  trace  of  any  peculiar  rai- 
ment till  I alight  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

Linen  and  woollen  garments  were  in  use  among  them  at  a 
very  remote  period.  “ Vestures  of  fine  linen*’  were  worn  by 
the  nobles  of  the  court  of  Egypt,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Jo- 
seph the  son  of  Jacob.  And  prior  to  that  period  the  art  of 
weaving  must  have  arrived  at  considerable  excellence,  for 
we  are  informed  of  the  coat  of  many  colours,  which  was  given 
by  the  patriarch  Israel  to  his  favourite  son. 

The  skins  of  animals,  for  winter  garments,  with  woollen 
cloth  for  the  more  temperate  seasons,  and  linen  or  totton  for 
the  summer  months,  were  all  the  variety  afforded  for  the 
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wardrobes  of  prince  or  peasant  in  those  golden  ages.  Silk 
was  then  totally  unknown,  and  the  dye  of  the  garment,  rather 
than  the  material,  was  held  in  high  estimation. 

The  Egyptians  claim  the  invention  of  weaving  as  having 
been  the  growth  of  their  nation,  and  in  memory  of  the  preten- 
sion, put  a shuttle  into  the  hand  of  their  goddess  Isis,  to  sig- 
nify that  she  was  the  inventress  of  that  art.  I am  inclined, 
with  the  deep  searching  Sir  William  Jones,  rather  to  give  a 
more  eastern  origin  to  all  the  arts  ; and,  therefore,  I do  not 
doubt  that  the  accomplished  lady  to  whom  they  attribute  this 
talent,  was,  indeed,  the  first  plyer  of  the  weaving  art  among 
them  ; and  I as  little  doubt  that  she  was  no  Egyptian  herself, 
but  rather  some  benevolent  emigrant  from  climes  nearer  the 
primaeval  arts  of  man  ; and  that  she  rather  brought  than  in- 
vented the  shuttle  amongst  them.  However,  we  cannot  deny 
that  the  subjects  of  Pharoah  profited  by  her  lessons,  for  w'C 
read  of  a certain  Phoenician  Thais,  who,  in  the  days  of  Solo- 
mon, “ decked  her  bed  with  carfiets,  and  the  carved  work  with 
fine  linen  of  Egyfit”  Herodotus  dwells  on  the  “ fine  em- 
broidered linen  of  Egypt,  adorned  with  figures  of  animals 
woven  in  the  work,  and  enriched  with  gold  and  variety  of  col- 
ors.” I wdil  not  pretend  to  say  that  this  ancient  produce  of 
the  loom  was  to  be  compared  with  the  lions  and  tigers  grin- 
ning horribly  in  the  speaking  (or,  perhaps,  more  properly 
indited,  roaring ) worsted-work  of  the  present  day  ; but  it  was 
costly  and  splendid,  and  that  at  any  time  is  sufficient  creden- 
tials into  a royal  or  fashionable  wardrobe. 

The  manufactures  of  those  primaeval  ages,  you  must  hold 
in  your  mind,  my  fair  auditor,  possessed  none  of  the  varieties 
of  Manchester,  Norwich,  Spitalfields,  Paisly,  &c.  &c. 

When  we  read  the  word  silk  in  the  Old  Testament  of  our 
Bibles,  the  learned,  and  amongst  the  rest,  the  erudite  author 
of  our  excellent  Greek  and  Hebrew  Lexicons  (the  Rev.  Mr. 
Parkhurst,)  is  of  opinion  that  we  ought  to  translate  it  cotton. 
Silk  was  not  adapted  to  the  use  of  clothing,  till  towards  the 
conclusion  of  the  Roman  republic,  and  is  particularly  noted 
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as  an  extraordinary,  strange,  and  costly  vestment  worn  by 
Vespasian  and  his  son  Titus,  in  their  triumphal  shews. 

Linen  and  cotton  must  then  be  understood  as  the  most 
splendid  materials  with  which  the  belles  and  beaux  of  the 
civilized  world,  in  those  early  days,  could  decorate  their  fine 
persons.  Besides  these,  we  have  some  account  from  Herodo- 
tus and  others,  of  inferior  stuffs  made  from  the  hair  of  ani- 
mals ; and,  indeed,  the  sackcloth  of  the  Jews  wdiich  they  usu- 
ally wore  in  penances  and  mourning,  was  composed  entirely 
of  a rough,  bristly,  black  hair.  This  rugged  manufactory 
was  seldom  put  in  contact  with  the  human  flesh  ; though, 
indeed,  Diodorus  Siculus  does  relate,  whether  in  a merry 
mood,  I will  not  pretend  to  decide,  of  a certain  nation  of  E- 
thiopian  Sans  Culottes^  who,  being  in  utter  despair  at  their 
indelicate  appearance  (perhaps  it  happened  at  the  time  of  a 
certain  number  of  goddesses  eloping  to  those  parts  !)  laid 
violent  hands  on  the  hair  of  their  head,  and  made  themselves 
each  a suit  of  small  clothes,  out  of  their  locks,  which  fitted 
them  to  admiration. 

We  find  in  the  Melpomene  of  Herodotus  a most  tragical 
manufactory  for  the  Scythian  wardrobe  ; those  gallant  gentle-' 
men,  when  in  want  of  raiment,  did  not  “ rob  Peter  to  pay 
Paul,”  or  strip  the  head  to  clothe  the  limbs  ; but  very  civilly 
took  the  first  man  they  met,  plucking  his  skin  over  his  ears, 
tanned  and  wore  it,  as  their  descendants,  the  modern  Rus- 
sians, do  that  of  beasts  for  warmth  and  ornament  I I cannot 
doubt  that  this  savage  custom  had  its  origin  in  the  glory  of 
arms  ; therefore,  sweet  lady  of  the  myrtle  and  the  olive- 
branch,  I cannot  do  otherwise  than  congratulate  myself  on  the 
mandate  that  drew  your  Paris  from  the  field  ; lest,  in  the 
fervor  of  military  ardor,  in  the  triumph  of  conquest,  he  had 
seized  some  fierce  follower  of  the  Corsican,  and,  flaying  him 
alive,  leaped  into  his  skin,  and  appeared  before  you,  not  to  be 
known  again  I — How  would  the  freshness  of  a British  com- 
plexion have  been  recognized  through  a Frenchman’s  visage  ! 
— Would  even  my  goddess’s  penetrating  glance  been  able  to 
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have  discovered  the  beams  of  her  Paris’s  lovc-declaring 
looks,  though  the  little  ferrety  eyes  of  my  discomfited  foe  ? 
What  would  she  have  thougm  of  the  approach  of  such  lips  to 
her  soft  hand,  of  the  whiskered  chin,  brushing  the  pearls  of 
her  bracelet  ? I fear,  that  had  your  Paris  been  Hercules 
himself,  the  hero  would  have  been  banished  your  presence,  to 
herd  with  cannibals  and  swine,  and  other  anthropophagi. 

Shudder  not  then,  my  fair  Urania,  at  this  picture  which 
your  Paris  has  drawn  of  what  might  have  been  ; it  never  now 
will  exist  ; and  instead  of  a wardrobe  selected  from  the  gar- 
ments which  his  enemies  brought  into  the  world  with  them, 
like  his  predecessor  and  namesake,  the  son  of  Priam,  he  will 
never  appear  before  the  lady  of  his  heart,  but  iii  vestments  of 
finely-wrought  linen,  garments  of  woollen,  and  garments  of 
silk  ; and  whatever  etceteras  your  ladyship  may  choose  to 
command. 

After  most  devoutly  entreating  pardon  of  your  delicacy 
for  so  horrid  an  image  as  those  hideous  Scythians  have  com- 
pelled me  to  place  before  your  eyes,  I will  do  all  in  my  power 
to  obliterate  the  frightful  impression,  by  leading  you  to  the 
bowers  of  the  graceful  female  arts  in  the  task  of  arraying 
themselves,  and  those  who  deserve  their  smiles. 

I can  promise  your  ladyship  not  to  bring  you  into  company 
beneath  your  rank.  Here  are  not  poor  mechanics  and  man- 
ufacturers hired  at  sixpence  a-day  ; but  ladies,  princesses,  and 
queens  ? I present  to  your  notice  the  dames  of  Sidon,  whom 
Homer  celebrates,  when  describing  the  wardrobe  of  Hecu- 
ba : — 

“ There  vestures  lay,  in  various  colors  wrought, 

“ The  works  of  Sldon’s  dames,  from  Sidon  brought 
« By  godlike  Paris ’* 

By  the  way,  if  your  ladyship  would  admit  of  the  epithet,  as 
one  that  might  properly  belong  to  your  humble  servant,  what  ^ 
an  apt  motto  the  above  quotation  would  have  made  to  this 
epistle  ! If  not  the  real  vestures,  the  ghosts  of  them,  are 
brought  in  those  descriptions  to  your  eyes,  and  by— .will  you 
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add,  the  godlike  Paris  ? Turn  not  up  thy  pretty  lip,  fair  dame, 
at  this  assumption. — The  epithet  belongs  to  me,  I deserve  it  I 
I will  prove  it  to  thee  ! sweet  infidel  ! — Thou  art  my  goddess 
Venus,  Urania  ! — The  gods  loved  Venus  from  Vulcan  to  Ju- 
piter ; and  I love  Venus  ; hence  like  a god  I love  ; ergo,  I 
am  godlike  ! 

Shall  I leave  you  to  ponder  upon  this  weighty  argument ; 
to  dream  of  the  gardens  of  Antinous,  and  his  fair  daughters 
washing  their  veils  in  the  stream  ; or  of  Minerva  presiding 
at  the  Grecian  board  ; or  of  Andromache  making  a proces- 
sion with  the  produce  of  her  loom  to  the  shrines  of  Troy  ; or, 
will  you  condescend  to  leave  these  visions  of  old,  and  dream 
of  Bond-street,  Grosvenor-square,  and — I dare  not  say  who  ? 

Shall  I leave  you  to  this  fanciful  repose,  this  agreeable 
travelling  in  your  own  coach,  this  way  of  living  centuries 
without  growing  old  ? Or,  am  I to  go  on  as  before,  dragging 
you  after  me,  over  all  the  habitable  globe,  ancient  and  modern, 
like  Don  Quixote,  with  Sancho  seated  behind  him,  on  the  en- 
chanted horse — seeing,  hearing  all  things  ; traversing  earth, 
sea,  and  skies,  without  stirring  one  step  from  the  terra  Jirma 
of  his  nativd  land  ? 

I hear  youV  mandate  breathed  from  yon  fleecy  cloud  ; — 
“ Oh,  it  comes  o*er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  south  over  a bank 
of  violets,  stealing  and  giving  odours  !**  That  fleecy  cloud 
floats  along  in  the  direction  from  your  native  woods,  and  sure- 
ly it  brings  a sigh  from  my  Urania’s  breast,  a mandate  to  her 
lover  !— It  breathes  her  commands— ‘‘  Proceed,  Paris,  or 
tremble  at  my  displeasure  !’* 

I obey,  divine  arbitress  of  my  time  and  fate,  and  my  next 
letter  shall  contain  the  fashions,  as  this  has  done  the  materi- 
als, of  the  garments  of  antiquity. 


Paris* 
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FOR  I’HE  POLTANT’HOS. 

Review  of  Tales  of  Fashionable  Life^  by  Miss  FAgeworth. 
THE  ABSENTEE. 

It  is  now  three  years  since  Miss  Edgeworth  gave  to  the 
world  the  two  first  volumes  of  her  Tales  of  Fashionable  Life. 
The  present  publication  is  a continuation  of  those  Tales,  and 
produced  in  conformity  with  the  promise  which  she  formerly 
made  to  the  public  respecting  them.  The  celebrity  which 
the  stories  of  Ennui,  Aimeria  and  Manceuvering  has  justly 
obtained  for  the  fair  authoress  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
had  excited  an  highly  favorable  opinion  of  the  value  of 
the  expected  volumes ; which  opinion,  however  it  might 
have  operated  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  author,  we  think 
will  not  be  considered  premature,  upon  the  perusal  of  the 
productions,  now  that  they  have  made  their  appearance. 

Among  the  fashionable  vices  which  prevail  in  England, 
none  seems  more  conspicuous  or  more  deserving  of  repro- 
bation, than  the  habit  of  the  Irish  absentee  nobility,  of  residing 
altogether  in  London,  of  seeking  distinction  by  a waste  of  for- 
tune, and  of  emulating  the  company  of  the  higher  grades  of 
English  nobility,  who  heartily  despise  them,  who  laugh  at 
their  follies  and  riot  upon  their  ruin.  While  extravagance  in 
London  exhausts  the  value  of  the  Irish  estates,  the  same  effect 
by  a different  process,  is  produced  in  Ireland  itself.  Corrupt 
agents  of  the  non-resident  nobility,  by  every  description  of 
oppression,  extort  without  fear  either  of  detection  or  re- 
proach, all  the  subsistence  of  the  peasantry,  who  are  thus 
plunged  in  misery  and  vice  ; and  carefully  conceal  from  the 
landlords  the  value  of  their  estates,  contriving  by  this  double 
deception  to  create  great  fortunes  for  themselves  and  serious- 
ly to  injure  if  not  finally  ruin  their  employers. 

Miss  Edgeworth  in  the  tale  of  the  Absentee  has  ably  en- 
deavored to  expose  the  folly  and  absurdity,  as  well  as  the  cru- 
elty of  this  habit  of  non-residence,  detailing  in  a most  striking 
manner  the  evils  which  are  entailed  upon  the  peasantry  of 
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Ireland,  in  consequence  of  the  flagrant  neglect  of  the  Irish 
nobility.  The  writings  of  Miss  Edgeworth  are  more  valuable 
from  the  accurate  delineations  of  genuine  nature  which  they 
exhibit,  than  from  any  appeals  to  the  fancy  or  imagination  of 
her  readers.  You  are  not  rapt  with  enthusiasm,  or  led  away 
by  feeling,  but  are  ready  to  exclaim  in  every  page,  how  nat- 
ural is  that  touch  of  character  ! how  universally  true  is  that 
sentiment  I She  constantly  recommends  herself  to  the  judge- 
ment of  philosophy,  as  well  as  to  the  conviction  of  comm.on 
sense.  A certain  method  of  dramatizing  her  characters 
our  authoress  possesses,  beyond  that  of  any  novel  writer  of 
the  present  day,  and  there  is  a truth  and  completeness  of  de- 
lineation about  her  agents,  which  stamps  a sterling  value  upon 
every  character  which  she  draws.  A habit  of  surveying  hu- 
man nature  in  all  its  varieties,  and  at  the  same  time  with 
great  depth  of  obseravtion  and  profoundness  of  judgement, 
has  enabled  Miss  Edgeworth,  almost  without  being  conscious 
of  her  power,  to  convey  by  a single  remark,  or  stroke  of  char- 
acter, what  volumes  could  not  more  clearly  explain  ; as  the 
ocean  by  its  natural  undulations  bears  the  heaviest  and  rich- 
est burthens,  unsuspicious  of  their  value  or  their  weight. 

The  tale  of  the  Absentee,  is  in  some  measure  local  to 
Great  Britian  and  therefore  may  not  be  so  much  relished  in 
America,  where  the  state  of  Ireland  or  Irish  nobility  is  little 
known  and  less  regarded.  Yet  to  those  who  have  observed 
the  character  and  conversation  of  the  low  Irish,  there  will  be 
found  great  entertainment  and  information  in  the  natural,  the 
inimitable  delineations  of  that  character  in  the  present  pro" 
Auction.  The  story  may  be  shortly  related. 

My  lord  and  lady  Clonbrony,  having  left  Ireland  for  some 
years,  to  reside  in  London,  enter  immediately  into  all  the 
fashionable  extravagance  of  the  day.  This  lady  w'as  obvious 
to  ridicule,  from  her  affectation  of  despising  her  native  coun- 
try, and  attempting  to  be  English  in  all  she  said  and  did  ; 
though  in  the  main  she  was  a good  woman  ; good  natured, 
and  possessed  moral  and  religious  principles.  A natural  and 
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unnatural  manner  seemed  struggling  in  all  her  gestures,  and 
in  every  syllable  that  she  articulated — a naturally  free,  famil- 
iar, good-natured,  precipitate  Irish  manner,  had  been  school- 
ed late  in  life,  into  a sober,  cold,  still,  stiff  deportment,  which 
she  mistook  for  English, — she  aimed  at  leading  the  ton,  in 
foolish  expenses,  but  was  continually  ridiculed  by  those  into 
whose  good  graces  she  was  desirous  of  being  admitted. 

Lord  Clonbrony  on  the  other  hand,  had  no  disposition  to  re- 
maui  in  England  ; but  in  order  to  support  his  wife’s  extrava- 
gant disposition,  soon  became  embarrassed  in  his  affairs,  and 
lived  away,  without  thought,  immersing  himself  deeper  and 
deeper  in  debt,  and  shifting  off  from  day  to  day,  by  one  tem- 
porary expedient  or  another,  the  difficulties  by  which  he  was 
surrounded  ; and  keeping  company  with  a set  of  jovial  com- 
panions and  particularly  his  Irish  friend  Sir  Terence  0‘Fay, 
who  first  helped  him  into  scrapes  and  then  out  of  them. 

Lord  Colambre,  the  son  of  this  couple,  the  heir  to  a great  es- 
tate in  Ireland,  and  the  principal  character  in  the  story,  was 
a young  man  of  naturally  quick  and  strong  capacity,  ardent 
affections  and  impetuous  temper,  and  had  not  been  spoiled 
by  the  early  indulgencies  of  childhood  ; but  when  he  became 
a man,  his  ambition  for  intellectual  superiority  was  raised  by 
the  emulation  of  a public  seminary,  where  the  sobriety  of 
English  good  sense  mixed  with  his  Irish  vivacity — and  Eng- 
lish prudence  governed  but  did  not  extinguish  his  Irish  en- 
thusiasm. His  natural  good  sense  made  him  quickly  per- 
ceive, after  his  arrival  in  London,  the  opinion  entertained  of 
his  mother.  While  of  his  father’s  affairs  he  soon  had  reason 
to  be  suspicious,  and  he  resolved  if  possible  to  reclaim  them 
both. 

Grace  Nugent,  the  niece  of  lady  Clonbrony,  was  a resident 
in  her  family,  and  possessed  of  beauty,  good  sense,  good  feel- 
ings and  accomplishments,  which  could  not,  and  did  not  fail 
to  attract  the  heart  of  such  a'young  man  as  lord  Colambre. 
He  however  did  not  immediately  make  known  his  attachment, 
nor  was  Sliss  Nugent  conscious  of  having  made  a conquest ; 
but  behaved  to  him  exactly  as  if  he  had  been  her*  brother.. 
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Lady  Cloni)rony  however  had  conceived  the  design  of  mar- 
rying her  son  to  Miss  Broadhurst,  a rich  heiress,  who  was 
then  the  great  object  of  attraction  in  fashionable  society — but 
in  this  design  she  was  disappointed,  for  lord  Colambre’s 
friend  Berry!  had  the  pleasure  of  possessing  qualities  perhaps 
more  congenial  to  the  disposition  of  Miss  Broadhurst  and 
ultimately  married  her,  very  much  to  thd  satisfaction  of  his 
friend — and  the  discontent  of  lady  Clonbrony. 

In  consequence  however  of  the  perseverance  and  obstinacy 
of  his  mother  in  regard  to  this  marriage,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  examivung  his  estates,  lord  Colambre  before  he  became  of 
age,  determined  to  visit  Ireland,  and  personally  to  witness  the 
condition  of  his  native  country.  With  this  determination  he 
goes  to  Ireland,  forms  some  valuable  acquaintances,  who  in- 
form him  of  the  real  situation  of  tlie  country  and  remove  the 
erroneous  impression  which  had  been  made  by  vulgar  prej- 
udice upon  his  mind.  Here  he  meets  with  lady  Dashfort,  an 
English  lady  of  quality,  who  visited  Ireland  to  give  the  ton^ 
that  is,  pervert  the  taste  and  lead  the  fashions  of  the  country 
into  the  most  ridiculous  absurdities — and  at  the  same  time  to 
match  her  daughter  lady  Isabel,  with  some  rich  Irish  noble- 
man ; and  she  fixed  upon  lord  Colambre,  as  a suitable  per- 
son on  whom  to  exercise  her  abilities  at  intrigue.  With  this 
lady  and  her  daughter  he  travelled  for  some  tinic  in  Ireland, 
but  soon  becoming  disgusted  with  their  vices  and  manners, 
he  left  them  and  travelled  z>2co^r/z7o  over  his  owm  and  his  fa- 
ther’s estates.  In  this  journey  he  is  enabled  to  discern  the  dif- 
ference between  the  virtuous  and  corrupt  agent : Mr.  Burke, 
the  former,  had  rendered  the  peasantry  happy,  contented,  and 
by  prudence  and  good  management  the  Colambre  estate  pro- 
duced a regular  income  without  disparagement  to  the  estate 
itself  ; whilst  Nicholas  0‘Garraghty,  the  corrupt  agent,  had 
impoverished  and.  oppressed  the  tenantry  and  ne“^ar]y  ruined 
the  value  of  the  property  of  lord  Clonbrony.  The  manifold 
corruptions  of  this  man  led  lord  Colambre  to  England  imme- 
diately, and  their  exposure  to  his  father,  induced  him  to  agree 
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to  return  to  Ireland  forthwith  ; whilst  lorcKColambre  agreed 
to  pay  his  just  debts  and  place  his  parents  upon  a more  ju- 
dicious establishment.  Some  doubts  about  the  parentage  of 
Grace  Nugent,  which  he  had  imbibed  in  Ireland,  were  now 
removed  in  the  mind  of  lord  Colambre,  by  one  of  his  Irish 
friends,  count  0‘Halloran — and  he  therefore  soon  after  his  re- 
turn became  the  husband  of  that  lady  j and  the  whole  family 
returned  happy  to  Ireland. 

We  have  not  space  sufficient  to  allow  very  copious  ex- 
tracts : But  the  following  description  of  count  0‘Hailoran’s 
study,  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  Lady  Dashfort,  lord  Colam- 
bre, colonel  Heathcock,  a modern  gentleman,  and  two  officers 
of  the  army  were  in  company.  Count  0‘Halloran  had  gone 
a hunting,  and  the  servant  led  the  way  into  the  study  : 

“ He  opened  the  door,  went  in  before  her,  and  stood  hold- 
ing up  his  finger,  as  if  making  a signal  of  silence  to  some  one 
v/ithin.  Her  ladyship  entered,  and  found  herself  in  the  midst 
of  an  odd  assembly  ; an  eagle,  a goat,  a dog,  an  otter,  several 
gold  and  silver  fish  in  a glass  globe,  and  a white  mouse  in  a 
cage.  The  eagle,  quick  of  eye,  but  quiet  of  demeanor,  was 
perched  upon  his  stand  ; the  otter  lay  under  the  table  per- 
fectly harmless  : the  Angola  goat,  a beautiful  and  remarka- 
bly little  creature  of  its  kind,  with  long,  curling,  silky  hair, 
was  walking  about  the  room  with  the  air  of  a beauty  and  a 
favorite  : the  dog,  a tall  Irish  greyhound,  one  of  the  few  of 
that  fine  race,  which  is  now  almost  extinct — had  been  given 
to  count  0‘Halloran  by  an  Irish  nobleman,  a relation  of  lady 
Dashfort’s.  This  dog,  who  had  formerly  known  her  ladyship, 
looked  at  her  with  ears  erect,  recognized  her,  and  went  to 
meet  her,  the  moment  she  entered.  The  servant  answered 
for  the  peaceable  behavior  of  all  the  rest  of  the  company  of 
animals,  and  retired.  Lady  Dashfort  began  to  feed  the  eagle 
from  a silver  plate  on  his  stand  ; lord  Colambre  examined 
the  inscription  on  his  collar  ; the  other  men  stood  in  amaze. 
Heathcock,  who  came  in  last,  astonished  out  of  his  constant 
‘ Eh  1 re’lly  now  !’  the  moment  he  put  himself  in  at  the  door, 
exclaimed,  ‘ Zounds  ! wffiat’s  all  this  live  lumber  ?’ — and  he 
stumbled  over  the  goat,  who  was  at  that  moment  crossing  the 
way.  The  coloners  spur  caught  in  the  goat’s  curly  beard  ; 
the  colonel  shook  his  foot,  and  entangled  the  spur  worse  and 
worse  ; the  goat  struggled  and  butted  ; the  colonel  skated 
forward  on  the  polished  oak  floor,  balancing  himself  with  out- 
stretched arms. 
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« The  indignant  eagle  screamed,  and,  passing  by,  perched 
on  Heathcock’s  shoulders.  Too  well  bred  to  have  rec-turse 
to  the  terrors  of  his  beak,  he  scrupled  not  to  scream,  and  '\ap 
his  wings  about  the  colonel’s  ears.  Lady  Dashfort,  the  while, 
threw  herself  back  in  her  chair,  laughing,  and  begging  Heath- 
cock’s  pardon — ‘ O I take  care  of  the  dog,  my  dear  colonel !’ 
cried  she  ; ‘ for  this  kind  of  dog  seizes  his  enemy  by  the  back, 
and  shakes  him  to  death.*  The  officers,  holding  their  sides, 
laughed,  and  begged — no  pardon  : while  lord  Colambre,  the 
only  person  who  was  not  absolutely  incapacitated,  tried  to  dis- 
entangle the  spur,  and  to  liberate  the  colonel  from  the  goat, 
and  the  goat  from  the  colonel  ; an  attempt  in  which  he  at  last 
succeeded,  at  the  expense  of  a considerable  portion  of  the 
goat’s  beard.  The  eagle,  however,  still  kept  his  place  ; and, 
yet  mindful  of  the  wrongs  of  his  insulted  friend,  the  goat,  had 
stretched  his  wings  to  give  another  buffet.  Count  0‘Halloran 
entered  ; and  the  bird,  quitting  his  prey,  flew  down  to  greet 
his  master.  The  count  was  a fine  old,  military-looking  gen- 
tleman, fresh  from  the  chase  ; his  hunting  accoutrements 
hanging  carelessly  about  him,  he  advanced,  unembarrassed, 
to  the  lady  ; and  received  his  other  guests  with  a mixture  of 
military  ease  and  gentleman-like  dignity.” 

The  peculiarity  of  thought  and  expression  of  the  lower 
class  of  Irish  peasantry  is  happily  touched  in  the  following 
sketch.  Lord  Colambre  was  travelling  incog,  through  his 
estate,  and  Larry  his  driver,  had  met  with  a brother  carman 
with  whom  he  had  been  conversing. 

« With  this  consolation,  and  with  a ‘ God  speed  you,’  given 
to  the  carman,  Larry  was  driving  off,  but  the  carman  called 
to  him,  and  pointed  to  a house,  at  the  corner  of  which,  on  a 
high  pole,  was  swinging  an  iron  sign  of  three  horseshoes,  set 
in  a crooked  frame,  and  at  the  window  hung  an  empty  bottle, 
proclaiming  whiskey  within. 

« ‘ Well,  I don’t  care  if  I do,’  said  Larry  ; <for  I’ve  no  other 
comfort  left  me  in  life  now.  I beg  your  honor’s  pardon,  sir, 
for  a minute,’  added  he,  throwing  the  reins  into  the  carriage 
to  lord  Colambre,  as  he  leaped  down.  All  remonstrance  and 
power  of  lungs  to  reclaim  him  vain  ! He  darted  into  the 
whiskey-house  with  the  carman — reappeared  before  lord  Col- 
ambre could  accomplish  getting  out,  remounted  his  seat,  and, 
taking  the  reins,  ‘ I thank  your  honor,’  said  he,  < and  I’ll  bring 
you  into  Clonbrony  before  its  pitch  dark  yet,  though  its  night 
fall,  and  that’s  four  good  miles,  ‘ but  a spur  in  the  head  is 
worth  two  in  the  heel.’ 
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“ Larry, to  demonsU'ate  the  truth  of  his  favorite  axiom,  drove 
off  at  such  a furious  rate  over  great  stones  left  in  the  middle 
of  the  road  by  carmen,  who  had  been  driving  in  the  gudgeons 
of  their  axletrees  to  hinder  them  from  lacing,*  that  lord  Col- 
ambre  thought  life  and  limb  in  imminent  danger  ; and  feel- 
ing that  ai  all  events  the  jolting  and  bumping  was  past  eiidur-" 
ance,  he  had  recourse  to  Larry’s  shoulder  and  shook  and  pull- 
ed, and  called  to  him  to  go  slower,  but  in  vain  ; at  last  the 
wheel  struck  full  against  a heap  of  stones  at  a turn  of  the 
road,  the  wooden  linch-pin  came  off,  and  the  chaise  was  over- 
set ; lord  Colambre  was  a little  bruised,  but  giad  to  escape 
without  fractured  bones. 

“ ‘I  beg  your  honor’s  pardon,’ said  Larry,  completely  sober- 
ed ; ‘ I’m  as  glad  as  the  best  pair  of  boots  ever  I see,  to  see 
your  honor  nothing  the  worse  for  it.  It  was  the  linch-pin,  and 
them  barix  ws  of  loose  stones,  that  ought  to  be  fined  any  way, 
if  there  was  any  justice  in  the  country.’ 

‘ The  pole  is  broke,  how  are  we  to  get  on’,  said  lord  Col- 
ambre. 

“ ‘ Murder  ! murder  I — and  no  smith  nearer  than  Cion- 
brony  ; nor  rope  even.  Its  a folly  to  talk,  we  can’t  get  to 
Clonbrony,  nor  stir  a step  backv/ai  cl  or  forward  the  night.’ 

‘ What  then  do  you  mean  to  leave  me  all  night  in  the 
middle  of  the  road  ?’  cried  lord  Colambre,  quite  exasperated. 

“ ‘ Is  it  me  ! pleyse  your  honor.  I would  not  use  any  jau- 
tleman  so  ill,  barring  1 could  do  no  otlicr,’  replied  the  postil- 
lion, coolly  ; then,  leaping  across  the  ditch,  or  as  he  called  it, 
the  gripe  of  the  ditch,  he  scrambled  up,  and  while  he  was 
scrambling  said,  ‘ If  your  honor  will  lend  me  your  hand  till  I 
pull  you  up  the  back  of  the  ditch,  the  horses  will  stand  while 
we  go.  I’ll  find  you  as  pretty  a lodging  for  the  night,  with  a 
widow  of  a brother  of  my  sister’s  husband  that  was,  as  ever 
you  slept  in,  in  your  life  ; for  old  Nick  or  St.  Dennis  has  not 
found  ’em  out  yet ; and  your  honor  will  be,  no  compare,  snug- 
ger than  the  inn  at  Clonl)rony,  which  has  no  roof,  the  devil 
a stick.  But  where  will  I get  your  honor’s  hand  ; for  its 
coming  on  so  dark,  I can’t  see  rightly.  There,  you’re  up  now 
safe.  Yonder  candle’s  the  house.’ 

“ ‘ Go  and  ask  whetlier  they  can  give  us  a night’s  lodging.’ 

“ ‘ Is  it  ask  ? When  I see  the  light — Sure  they’d  be  proud 
to  give  the  traveller  all  tltc  beds  in  the  house,  let  alone  one. 
Take  care  of  the  potato  lurrows,  that’s  all,  and  follow  me 
straight.  I’ll  go  on  to  meet  the  dog,  who  knows  me  and 
might  be  stranger  to  your  honor.’ 

* Opening.^  perhaps  from  lachety  to  loosen. 
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“ ‘ Kindly  welcome,’  were  the  first  words  lord  Colambre 
heard  when  he  approached  the  cottage  ; and  ‘ kindly  wel- 
come’ was  in  the  sound  of  the  voice  and  in  the  countenance  of 
the  old  woman  who  came  out,  shading  her  rush-candle  from 
the  wind,  and  holding  it  so  as  to  light  the  path.  When  he 
entered  the  cottage,  he  saw  a cheerful  fire  and  a neat  pretty 
young  woman  making  it  blaze  : she  curtsied,  put  her  spinning 
wheel  out  of  the  way,  set  a stool  by  the  fire  for  the  stranger  ; 
and  repeating  in  a very  low  tone  of  voice,  ‘ kindly  welcome, 
sir,  retired. 

“ ‘ Put  down  some  eggs,  dear,  there’s  plenty  in  the  bowl,* 
said  the  old  woman,  calling  to  her  ; ‘I’ll  do  the  bacon.  Was 
not  we  lucky  to  be  up  ? — The  boy’s  gone  to  bed,  but  waken 
him,’  said  she,  turning  to  the  postillion  ; ‘ and  he’ll  help  you 
with  the  shay,  and  put  your  horses  in  the  bier  for  the  night.’ 

“ No  : Larry  chose  to  go  on  to  Clonbrony  with  the  horses, 
that  he  might  get  the  chaise  mended  betimes  for  his  honor. 
The  table  was  set ; clean  trenchers,  hot  potatoes,  milk,  eggs, 
bacon,  and  ‘ kindly  welcome  to  all.’  ” 


MATHEMATICAL  QUESTION. 

7*0  ^HE  EDITOR  OF  ^HE  POLTji  Nl’HOS. 

Sir, 

Whenever  your  pages  are  not  filled  with  more  interest- 
ing matter,  you  may  insert  the  following 

QUESTION. 

A gentleman  dying,  left  four  thousand  two  hundred  dollars 
to  be  distributed  in  the  following  manner,  viz.  To  his  widow, 
he  bequeathed  one  third  part,  and  the  remainder  was  to  be 
put  to  interest,  at  six  per  cent,  and  paid  out  in  equal  sums  to 
four  children,  as  soon  as  they  should  arrive  to  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years.  The  age  of  the  first  child  was  twenty 
years,  and  two  months  ; the  second,  eighteen  years  and  five 
months  ; the  third,  sixteen  years  and  seven  months  ; and  the 
fourth,  fifteen  years  and  two  months.  What  sum  must  each 
child  receive  ? 
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SELCTED  POETRY. 

THE  ALDERMAN’S  FUNERAL, 

An  English  Eclogue,  by  Robert  Southey,  ?iot  in  his  Works, 

Stranger.  Whom  are  they  ushering  from  the  world,  with  all 
■ This  pageantry  and  long  parade  of  <leath  ? 

Toivnsman.  A long  parade,  indeed,  sir  ; and  yet  here 
You  see  but  half ; round  yonder  bend  it  reaches 
A furlong  farther,  carriage  behind  carriage. 

Stranger.  ’Tis  but  a mournful  sight,  and  yet  the  pomp 
Tempts  me  to  stand  a gazer. 

Tonvnsman.  Yonder  schoolboy. 

Who  plays  the  truant,  says,  the  proclamation 
Of  peace  was  nothing  to  the  show  ; and  even 
The  chairing  ol  the  members  at  election 
Would  not  have  been  a finer  sight  tlian  this, 

Only  that  red  and  green  are  prettier  colors 
Than  all  this  mourning.  There,  sir,  you  behold 
One  of  the  red  gown’d  worthies  of  the  city. 

The  envy  and  the  boast  of  our  Exchange, 

Ay,  what  was  worth,  last  week,  a good  half  million, 
Screw’d  down  in  yonder  hearse. 

Stranger.  Then  he  was  born  • 

Under  a lucky  planet,  who  to-day 
Puts  mourning  on  for  his  inheritance. 

Townsman.  When  first  I heard  his  death,  that  very  wish 
Leap’d  to  my  lips  ; but  now  the  closing  scene 
Of  the  comedy  hath  waken’d  wiser  thoughts  ; 

And  I bless  God,  that  when  I go  to  the  grave. 

There  will  not  be  the  weight  of  w^calth  like  his 
, To  sink  me  down. 

Stranger.  ^ The  camel  and  the  needle, — 

Is  that  then  in  your  mind  ? 

Townsman.  Even  so.  The  text 

Is  gospel  wisdom.  I wmuld  ride  the  camel. 

Yea,  leap  him  flying,  through  the  needle’s  eye. 
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As  easily  as  such  a pamper’d  soul 
Could  pass  the  narrow  gate. 

Stranger.  Your  pardon,  sir. 

But  sure  this  lack  of  Christian  charity 
Looks  not  like  Christian  truth. 

Townsman.  Your  pardon  too,  sir. 

If,  with  this  text  before  me,  I should  feel 

In  the  preaching  mood.  But  for  these  barren  fig-trees. 

With  all  their  flourish  and  their  leafiness. 

We  hg.ve  been  told  their  destiny  and  use. 

When  the  axe  is  laid  unto  the  root,  and  they 
Cumber  the  earth  no  longer. 

Stranger..  , Was  his  wealth 

Stor’d  fraudfully,  the  spoil  of  orphans  wrong’d, 

And  widows,  who  had  none  to  plead  their  right  ? 
Townsman.  All  honest,  open,  honorable  gains. 

Fair,  legal  interest,  bonds  and  mortgages, 

Ships  to  the  east  and  west. 

Stranger.  Why  judge  you  then 

So  hardly  of  the  dead  I 
Townsman.  For  what  he  left 

Undone  ; — for  sins,  not  one  of  which  is  mention’d 
In  the  ten  commandments.  He,  I warrant  him. 
Believ’d  no  other  gods  than  those  of  the  creed  ; 

Bow’d  to  no  idols — but  his  money-bags  ; 

Swore  no  false  oaths,  except  at  the  custom-house  ; 

Kept  the  sabbath  idle  ; built  a monument 
To  honor  his  dead  father  ; did  no  murder  ; 

Was  too  old  fashion’d  for  adultery  ; 

Never  pick’d  pockets  ; never  bore  false  witness  ; 

And  never,  with  that  all-commanding  wealth, 

Coveted  his  neighbor’s  house,  nor  ox,  non  ass. 

Stranger.  You  knew  him  then,  it  seems. 

Townsman.  As  all  men  know 

The  virtues  of  your  hundred  thousanders  ; 

They  never  hide  their  lights  beneath  a bushel — 
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Strange)'.  Nay.  nay,  uncharitable  sir  ! for  often 
Doth  bounty,  like  a streamlet,  flow  unseen. 
Freshening  and  giving  life  along  its  source. 

Townsman.  We  track  the  streamlet  by  the  brighter  green 
And  livelier  growth  it  gives  i but  as  for  this— 

This  was  a pool  that  stagnated  and  stunk  ; 

The  rains  of  heaven  engender’d  nothing  in  it 
But  slime  and  foul  corruption. 

Stranger.  , Yet  even  these 

Are  reservoirs,  whence  public  charity 
Stifl  keeps  her  channels  full. 

Townsman..  Now,  sir,  you  touch 

Upon  the  point.  This  man  of  half  a million 
Had  all  these  public  virtues  which  you  praise  : 

But  the  poor  man  rung  never  at  his  door  ; 

And  the  old  beggar  at  the  public  gate, 

Who,  all  the  summer  long,  stands  hat  in  hand, 

He  knew  how  vain  it  was  to  lift  an  eye 
To  that  hard  face.  Yet  he  was  always  found  ’ 
Among  your  ten  and  twenty  pound  subscribers, 

Your  benefactors  in  the  newspapers. 

His  alms  were  money  put  to  interest 
In  the  other  world,  donations  to  keep  open 
A running  charity  account  with  heaven  : — 
Retaining-fees  against  the  last  assizes,. 

When,  for  the  trusted  talents,  strict  account 
Shall  be  required  from  all,  and  the  old  ai*ch-lawyer 
Plead  his  own  cause  as  his  plaintiff. 

Stranger.  ’ I must  needs 

Believe  you,  sir  : these  are  your  witnesses, 

These  mourners  here,  who  from  their  carriages 
Gape  at  the  gaping  crowd.  A good  March  wind 
W''ere  to  be  pray’d  fer  now,  to  lend  their  eyes 
Some  decent  rheum.  The  very  hireling  mute 
Bears  not  a face  blanker  of  all  emotion 
Than  the  old  servant  of  the  family  ! ' 
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How  can  this  man  have  liv’d,  that  thus  his  death 
Costs  not  the  soiling  one  white  handkerchief  ! 

Townsman.  Who  should  lament  for  him,  sir,  in  whose  heart 
Love  had  no  place,  nor  natural  charity  ? 

The  parlor  spaniel,  when  she  heard  his  step, 

Rose  slowly  from  the  hearth,  and  stole  aside 
With  creeping  pace  ; she  never  rais’d  her  eyes 
To  woo  kind  words  from  him,  nor  laid  her  head 
Uprais’d  upon  his  knee,  with  fondling  whine. 

How  could  it  be  but  thus  ! Arithmetic 
AVas  the  sole  science  he  was  ever  taught. 

TJie  multiplication-table  was  his  creed, 

His  pater-noster,  and  his  decalogue. 

When  yet  he  was  a boy,  and  should  have  breath’d 
The  open  air  and  sunshine  of  the  fields. 

To  give  his  blood  its  natural  spring  and  play. 

He  in  a close  and  dusky  countingdiouse. 

Smoke-dried,  and  sear’d,  and  shrivell’d  up  his  heart. 

So,  from  the  way  in  which  he  was  train’d  up,  . 

His  feet  departed  not  ; he  toil’d  and  moil’d. 

Poor  muck- worm  ! thro’  his  three-score  years  and  tenj 
And  when  the  earth  shall  now  be  shovcU’d  on  him. 

If  that  which  serv’d  him  for  a soul  were  still 
AVithin  its  hulk,  ’t  would  still  be  dirt  to  dirt. 

Stranger.  Yet  your  next  newspapers  will  blazon  him 
For  industry  and  honorable  wealth 
A bright  example. 

Townsman.  Even  iialf  a million 

Gets  him  no  other  praise.  But  come  this  way 
Some  twelve  months  hence, and  you  shall  find  his  virtues 
Trimly  set  forth  in  lapidary  lines, 

Faith  with  her  torch  beside,  and  little  cupids 
Dropping  upon  his  urn  their  marble  tears. 
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. ORIGINAL  POETRY. 
PROVIDENCE, 

A Sonnet  from  the  Italian  of  Vincenzo  da  Filicaia. 

As  the  fond  parent  o’er  her  offspring  bends, 

And  feels  of  mother’s  love  the  throbbing  beat. 

Close  presses  this,  that  with  a kiss  befriends. 

One  on  her  lap  sustains,  one  at  her  feet. 

Yet  to  each  act,  look,  sigh,  her  care  extends  ; 

And  though  discordant  wills  conflicting  meet. 

These  a word  governs,  those  a look  commends. 

And  if  she  frown,  is  still  with  love  replete  ; — 

So  guards  mankind  the  Eternal  Providence, 

So  comforts  these,  of  those  the  wants  supplies. 

Hears  all,  and  does  to  all  her  aid  dispense. 

And  though  she  sometimes  harden’d  pride  chastise, 
Still  grants  the  prayer  of  humble  penitence. 

Or,  (blest  refusal  !)  grants  when  she  denies.  M.  W. 

EPIGRAM, 

From  the  Greek  of  Meleager. 

Pour,  O pour  the  sparkling  wine. 

And  let  the  mantling  bowl  go  round  ; 

And  while  we  sip  its  waves  divine. 

Let  Heliodora’s  name  go  round. 

The  garland  bring,  which  on  her  brow 
Of  late  display’d  its 'roseate  wreaths, 

’T  will  lull  this  temple’s  throbbing  glow. 

For  O ! of  her  it  speaks,  it  breathes. 

Behold  the  lov’d  rose  drops  a tear  ; — 

It  mingles  its  fond  stream  with  mine  ; 

It  sees  not  Helidora  here, 

Against  this  love  thrill’d  heart  recline.  M.  'W. 
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SONG. 

Ante  fores,  madidae  sic  sic  pendite  corollas 
Mane  orto  imponet  Caelia  vos  capiti ; 

At  quam  perniveam  cervicem  influxerit  hnmor 
Dicete,  non  roris  sed  pluvia  haec  lacrimae.  Angerianus. 

Sweet  rose,  that  blushest  to  the  morn 
In  summer^s  gayest  vest, 

Go  with  thy  beauties  to  adorn 
My  Celia’s  lovely  breast. 

But  say  those  dewy  drops  so  bright. 

Which  thy  feir  foliage  bears. 

Are  not  the  pearly  dews  of  night, 

But  her  sad  lover’s  tears. 

And  when  upon  that  breast  of  snow 
Those  tears  are  wept  away  ; 

And  bright  no  more  thy  beauties  glow 
You  pale  and  languid  lay ; 

Say  such  the  fate  that  I may  prove 
Unbless’d  by  pity’s  sigh  ; 

For  he  who  hopeless  strives  with  love 
Like  thee  must  droop  and  die.  JM,  \\r. 


EPIGRAM, 

From  the  Greek, 

With  reason  safely  arm’d,  my  dauntless  heart 
Cupid  defies,  nor  fears  his  powerful  dart ; 

Nor  will  he  conquer,  tho’  alone  I stand. 

And  ’gainst  a god  lift  up  a mortal  hand. 

But  O ! should  Bacchus  to  his  aid  come  on, 

Against  two  such  what  can  I do  alone  ? M.  W. 
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MONTHLY  DRAMATIC  REVIEW. 

QBOiSton  €-!)eatrc. 

Sept.  28,  Exile — Cathai  iue  auu  Pttruchio.(l) 

30.  Honey  Moon(2) — 'j'hrec  and  Deuce. 

Oct.  2.  Foundiing  oftne  Forest — Constitution  and  Guerricr, 
5.  Romeo  and  Juiiei(3) — Constitution  and  Guerrier. 

7.  Knight  of  Snowdoun(4j — Blue  Beard. 

(1)  With  these  pieces  the  theatre  opened  for  the  season.  The  per- 
formers of  last  season  were  welcomed  with  the  applauses  of  the  audience, 
according  to  custom.  Much  satisfaction  was  expressed  at  the  progressive 
improvement  of  some  of  the  younger  members  of  the  corps,  as  well  as 
with  the  novelties,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Young  and  Mr.  Spiller,  the  two  former 
of  whom  appeared  in  Daran  and  Alexina,  the  latter  in  Baron  All tradojf. 
The  play  of  the  Exile  is  altogether  such  wretched  trash,  that  we  must 
see  them  in  something  of  more  importance  to  do  them  justice. 

f^>S)  The  Honey  Moon  was  first  played  herein  the  winter  of  1805, and 
was  then  supported  by  the  brilliant  talents  of  Cooper  in  Duke  Aranzuy 
Bernard  in  Rolando^  and  Mrs.  Darley  in  Zamora,  It  is  therefore  difficult 
to  speak  of  the  present  performance  of  these  characters  without  making 
comparisons,  which  must  certainly  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  present 
representatives.  Mr.  Waring  (his  first  appearance  in  Boston)  in  the 
Duke,  though  in  some  points  comparatively  good,  was  in  others  superla.? 
lively  bad,  and  in  the  whole  fell  so  far  short  of  expectation,  and  was  so 
very  inferior  to  Cooper,  Fennell,  and  Duff,  in  the  same  character,  that 
we  must  needs  think  it  but  an  inferior  piece  of  acting.  Anterior  criti- 
cism has  bestowed  its  honors  in  such  generous  profusion  on  the  Juliana 
of  Mrs.  Powell,  and  the  starved  apothecary,  that  “ sketch  and  outline  of 
a man,”  by  Mr.  Dickenson,  that  any  twig  of  laurel  we  might  feel  dispos- 
ed to  award,  would  now  be  thought  superfluous.  Mrs.  Young  in  Volan- 
fulfilled  the  highest  expectations  that  could  hare  been  formed  of  her 
abilities,  from  her  first  appearance.  Lively  and  diverting,  with  a degree 
of  archness  suitable  to  the  character,  she  could  not  fail  to  please.  Mr. 
Spiller  in  the  Count  was  respectable. 

(3)  Juliet  by  Mrs.  Wheatly,  her  first  appearance  in  Boston. 

(4)  The  good  sense  of  the  public  has  hitherto  prevented  the  success  of 
this  piece.  It  would  not  perhaps  be  easy  to  conjecture  any  plausible 
reason,  much  less  to  assign  any  satisfactory  one,  why  this  silly  produc- 
tion of  Morton,  without  merit  in  the  dialogue  or  interest  in  the  fable, 
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8.  Dramatist — Wags  of  Winasor. 

9.  Castle  Spectre — Constitution  and  Guerrier.  . 

12.  The  Kiss(o) — honress. 

14.  The  Kiss — Cinderella. 

16.  Jane  Snore — Lodoiska.  , 

19.  The  Kiss — Critic. 

21.  The  Doubiiui  Soii(6) — Shipwreck. 

23.  Doubtlui  Son — Plot  and  Couiiteiplot. 

should  have  been  got  up  with  such  a generous  display  of  scenery,  in  pre* 
ference  to  Mr.  Eyre’s  play  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  which  possesses  all 
the  interest  and  much  of  the  poetical  language  of  the  original  poem. 

(5)  The  Kiss,  a new  comedy  by  S.  Clarke,  is  written  professedly  in  im- 
itation of  ancient  comedy,  and  partly  taken  from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
The  story  on  which  it  is  built  may  be  found  in  the  Polyanthos  for  June, 
J.812,  p.  13.  Mr.  Waring  is  an  actor  of  many  accomplishments,  derived 
both  from  nature  and  imitation.  His  Count  Olmsdo^  a kind  of  Bon  Fdix^ 
bating  some  verbal  inaccuracies,  and  a little  too  much  of  the  boisterous, 
even  for  a jealous  husband,  was.  vtry  good.  His  powtis  are  by  no  mtans 
cramped  through  excessive  diffidence.  Mr.  Young  was  very  clever  in 
Leandro.  Bartolo^  a lawyer,  by  Mr.  Drake  ; Lo/ez,  a curate,  by  Mr.  En- 
twisle  ; and  Biegs,  a sexton,  by  Mr.  Dickenson,  were  ‘ jointly  and  sever- 
ally’ entitled  to  commendation.  A scene  in  which  Bhgo  is  feigned  to  be 
sick,  to  detain  BartoLo  while  Leandro  runs  awav  with  his  ward,  is  truly 
laughable.  Mrs.  Young’s  Orelia  was  pretty.  In  the  first  interview  with 
her  husband,  the  sarcasm  of  the  following  lines  was  not  sufficiently 
pointed,  by  which  the  sense  was  somewhat  obscured,  and  the  general 
effiecf  vveakened  and  lost — 

‘ Do  1 not  wander  in  enchanted  groves. 

And  in  triumphal  chariots  breathe  tlie  air  ? 

Do  1 not  taste  delicious  banquets,  music. 

Delightful  converse,  fit  society  ? 

And  then  at  night,  behold  the  festive  dance, 

Led  up  by  youth  and  beauty  ? &c. 

But  what  was  lost  to  the  ear  was  perhaps  made  up  to  the  eye  ; and  who 
will  trouble  himself  about  the  sound  of  words,  while  gazing  on  the  god- 
dess of  beauty  ? 

(6)  The  Doubtful  Son  is  a play  in  five  acts,  by  W.  Dimond,  author  of 
the  Foundling  of  the  Forest,  to  which  the  present  brat  is  a very  near  re- 
lation. To  detail  the  plot  and  incidents  would  exceed  our  limits.  Those 
who  have  seen  Mr.  Dimond’s  former  plays  will  be  at  no  loss  in  estimat- 
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mg  the  merit  of  this.  They  have  only  to  fancy  the  permutation  of  a few 
names  and  a trifling  variation  in  language—or,  as  Lear  says,  ‘ handy-dan- 
dy,’ and  which  is  the  Doubtful  Son,  which  the  Foundling.  There  is  no 
distinction  of  character ; the  personages  all  speak  the  same  language, 
which  is  neither  poetry  nor  prose  ; and  they  all  talk  sentiment,  whether 
princes,  robbers,  or  clowns.  It  cannot  be  denied  however,  notwithstand- 
ing our  dislike  to  the  style  and  character  of  Mr.  Dimond’s  plays,  that 
they  sometimes  excite  powerful  interest  in  the  spectator ; and  this  seems 
to  be  the  chief  merit  in  the  Doubtful  Son.  It  was  better  played  than 
written.  Mrs.  Powell  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Young,  and  Mr.  Waring,  used 
exertions  which  would  have  been  better  exercised  on  a better  play.  The 
fidelity  of  an  old  servant  was  well  portrayed  by  Mr.  Entwisle,  and  the  filial 
affection  of  a son  by  Mr.  Spiller.  Mr.  Robertson  in  Borachio  fully  deserv- 
ed all  the  applause  he  received.  We  take  a peculiar  pleasure  in  noticing 
the  rapid  improvement  this  gentleman  makes  in  his  profession;  and  though 
sometimes  he  appears  rather  too  mechanical,  yet,  we  know  of  few  young 
actors,  whose  general  style  of  acting  is  less  exceptionable. 


MOA^THL  Y MISCELLAjYY, 

OF  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE,  REMARKABLE  INCIDENTS, 
OBITUARY  NOTICES,  ScC.  &C. 

iLiterarg  ^Intelligenre, 

Dr.  Barton,  of  Lancaster,  Penn,  has  ready  for  the  press, 
Memoirs  of  the  life  of  the  late  Dr.  Rittenhouse.  The  writer 
trusts  that  whatever  may  be  the  encouragement  his  work  shall 
receive  from  a judicious  public,  its  patrons  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed in  the  expectations  they  may  have  entertained  respect- 
ing its  execution  : and  that  an  early ^ as  well  as  liberal  patron- 
age of  it,  will  in  all  probability,  remove  the  only  obstacle 
which  might  otherwise  prevent  its  publication  at  the  time 
now  contemplated. 

L.  M.  Sargeant,  Esq.  Boston,  has  ready  for  the  press,  Hu- 
bert and  Ellen,  a tale,  with  other  poems. 

J.  Belcher,  Boston,  will  publish  in  a few  days,  the  Works, 
in  prose  and  verse,  of  the  late  Robert  Treat  Paine,  jun.  Esq. 
with  notes.  To  which  arc  prefixed,  Sketches  of  his  Life, 
Character,  and  Writings. 
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Domestic  Manufactures.  At  the  late  Cuttle  Show  and 
Fair  in  Pittsfield,  Berksire  county,  the  prize  of  50  dois.  was 
awarded  to  Elkanah  Watson,  Esq.  president  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Society,  for  producing  the  best  piece  of  broadcloth  ex- 
hibited at  the  fair.  It  exceeds  in  all  respects  any  cloth  ever 
made  in  America,  and  probably  any  ever  imported  from  Eu- 
rope. One  half  the  piece  is  left  for  inspection  at  the  ware- 
house of  American  goods  in  the  city  of  Albany. 

Shocking  Inhumanity.  In  Opelousas  county,  New-Or- 
leans,  Mrs.  Doucet,  and  four  or  five  children  were  murdered 
by  an  African  slave.  The  slave  has  since  been  executed. 
On  confessing^ his  crime,  he  said  his  father  was  a warrior, 
and  that  he  inherited  the  family  courage  ; and  when  about 
being  hung  he  would  not  wait  for  the  cart  to  be  drawn  irom 
under  him,  but  ordered  the  spectators  to  get  out  of  the  way 
that  he  might  jump — which  he  did  1 

Distressing  Accident.  In  Greenfield,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Mar- 
tin Blackman,  while  on  a bear  hunt  with  a friend,  having 
wounded  a bear,  went  back  for  his  hounds,  and  upon  return- 
ing with  them,  his  friend  seeing  the  hounds  rush  through  a 
thicket,  and  perceiving  something  black,  which  he  supposed 
was  the  bear,  he  fired  and  shot  Mr.  B.  though  the  neck. 

Oliituar^  in  t|c  tlnitclJ  Sftiteis. 

Georgia. — In  Savannah  river,  T.  X.  Muller  ; in  swim- 
ming from  a privateer  to  the  shore,  he  was  taken  down  by  an 
alligator. — In  Sunbury,  Mr.  T.  G.  Riggs,  a native  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  captain  of  U.  S.  barge  No.  2. 

Tennessee. — In  East  Tennessee,  General  Henry  Conway, 
one  of  the  heroes  of  the  revolution.  His  death  was  occasion- 
ed by  the  sting  of  bees. 

Maryland. — In  Baltimore,  William  Wood,  Esq.  late  Brit- 
tish  consul  for  the  state  of  Maryland. 

New'-York. — Near  the  Black  rock.  Major  AVilliam  H. 
Cuylcr  of  Palmyra,  aid  to  major-general  Hull,  killed  by  a shot 
fired  by  the, British  from  Fort  liirie — In  Lansingburgh,  Dr. 
George  White,  aged  24. — In  New-York  city,  George  F. 
Cooke,  the  celebrated  tragedian. 

“ Aged  critics,  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  observing  the  stage  during 
the  time  of  Garrick.,  and  ever  since,  unite  in  declaring  that  Cooke  was  the 
only  individual  among  Garrick's  successors,  who  could  be  compared  with 
that  exalted  genius.  The  acting  of  Cco-ff  was  entitled  to  a degree  of  praise 
very  little  below  that  which  belongs  to  the  productions  w'hich  he  so  brill- 
iantly illustrated.  He  was  remarkable  not  only  for  conveying  with  un- 
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paralleled  fidelity  and  force  the  language  and  manners  of  the  character  he 
personated,  but  he  would  often,  by  the  magic  of  his  face  and  action,  an- 
ticipate, extend,  and  improve,  the  meaning  of  its  author.  We,  who  have 
dwelt  upon  his  perfections  with  so  much  wonder  and  delight,  and  have 
hung  with  new  rapture  upon  the  inspiring  verse  of  Shakspeare,  when  aided 
by  his  eloquence,  feel  the  most  poignant  sorrow  in  reflecting  that  such 
refined  enjoyment  should  be  lost  forever  ! — In  private,  Cooke  wa  aflPahle 
and  pleasing— enthusiastic  in  his  friendships  and  charitable  to  profusion. 
We  deeply  regret,  that  his  qualities  should  have  been  so  incorporated  that, 
with  the  memory  of  his  transcendant  genius  and  extreme  benevolence, 
that  of  his  frailties  must  also  become  immortal  !”  Federal  Republicant 

Rhode  Island. — in  Portsmoiuii,  Col.  Alexander  Thomas, 
aged  70,  an  officer  of  merit  in  the  revolutionary  war— At 
Providence,  Dr.  Ephraim  Bowen,  aged  96 — At  Gloucester, 
PI on.  Daniel  Owen,  aged  81. 

New-Hampshire — In  Sanborntown,  Mr.  Daniel  Eastman; 
in  attempting  to  fetter  a young  coit,  he  received  a blow  on  the 
head,  from  the  animal,  which  occasioned  his  death — In  Ports- 
mouth, Jane  Stoodley,  aged  14,  instantaneously  killed  by  the 
discharge  of  a musket,  from  the  hands  of  a boy — At  Exeter, 
Mrs.  Mary,  wife  of  Hon.  John  T.  Gilman,  aged  61. 

Maine. — In  Portland,  Mrs.  Eunice,  wife  of  the  Rev.  S. 
Dean,  aged  85 — In  Lebanon,  Rev.  Isaac  Halsey,  aged  7!,  and 
his  grandson  Isaac  H.  Wentworth,  aged  1 2,  entombed  togeth- 
er— In  York,  Mrs.  Mary,  wdfe  of  Rev.  Roswell  Messinger, 
aged  37. 

Massachusetts. — At  Dedham,  Oct.  19,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Thacher,  pastor  of  the  third  congregational  church  in  that 
place — In  Roxbury,  Mr.  Pcleg  Pleath,  aged  41 — In  West- 
Cambridge,  Miss  Caroline  Whittemore,  aged  19 — In  New- 
Bedford,  Mr.  Humphrey  Rowland,  aged  53 — In  Deerfield, 
Mr. / masa  Smith,  aged  66 — In  Amherst,  a daughter  of  J. 
Danforth,  aged  4,  occasioned  by  her  clothes  taking  fire  at 
school — In  Boston,  Mr.  Joseph  Shed,  aged  80  ; Miss  Sarah 
Paine  Perkins,  only  daughter  of  James  Perkins,  Esq.  23  ; 
Mr.  Benjamin  Faxon,  46  ; Mrs.  Sarah  M.  Cannon,  19  ; Mrs. 
P'iizabcth  Townsend,  25  ; Mrs.  Eliza  Norton,  24  ; Mr.  John 
Welsh,  merchant,  82. 


CorreiSpcnUcnce* 

A^eeably  to  notice  given  last  month,  the  prest  nt  inniiber  of  tlie  Polyanthos  appears  in  a 
new  rbrm.  ' Gratitude  for  the  irntromige  already  bestowed  on  our  labors  is  li^st  proved 
by  unceasing  efforts  to  merit  n;ore.  A stv^ady  i.ursuit  of  the  path  that  leads  towards  perfec- 
tion will  perhaps  be  a betierassuranct  of  upright  inte:;tion  than  a profusion  of  promises; 
aud  on  our  progivssioii  in  that  nan-ow  way  we  alone  ndy  for  succ,  ss. 

ter  An  elegant  aud  highly  finished  portrait  of  the  reverend  John  Lathrop,  D.  D.  will  be 
given  in  our  next. 

We  have  i-oom  only  for  one  general  acknow  kdgement  of  thanks  to  those  obliging  corre- 
spondents, whose  conlxnuoicatious  enrich  our  pages  this  month. 


VW  -Vw-v WX.  WWW 


^anto  Cljuntierfi. 


Written  by  L,  M.  Sargent,  Esq.  and  sung  at  the  Dinner  given  to  the  Officers  of  the  United  States  Frigate  Constitution,  after 

the  Victory  over  the  British  Frigate  Guerrier. 

Tune — Ye  gentlemen  of  England”— Dr.  Callcot. 


'Chorus. 

For. 


roiir,  While  the  beirwing  thunders  roar,  While  the  cgnnon’s  fire  is  flashing  fast,  And  the  beirwing  thunders  roar.  While  the  beU’wing  thun' 
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For. 
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roar,  While  the  bell’wing  thunders  roar,  While  the  cannon’s  fire  is  flashing  fast,  And  the  fieli’wing  thunders  roar. 

a 


f 


t- 
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When  Yankee  meets  the  Briton,  whose  blood  congenial  flows, 

By  Heav’n  created  to  be  friends,  by  fortune  render’d  foes  ; 

Hard  then  must  be  the  battle  fray,  ere  well  the  fight  is  o’er  ; 

Now  they  ride,  side  by  side,  while  the  bell’wing  thunders  roar, 

While  the  cannon’s  fire  is  flashing  fast,  and  the  befl’wing  thunders  roar. 

Still,  still  for  noble  England,  bold  Dacre’s  streamers  fly ; 

And,  for  Columbia,  gallant  Hull’s,  as  proudly  and  as  high, 

Now  louder  rings  the  battle  din,  more  thick  the  volumes  pour  ; 

Still  they  ride,  side  by  side,  while  the  bell’wing  thunders  roar. 

While  the  cannon’s  fire  is  flashing  fast,  and  the  bell’ wing  thunders  roar* 


ry  war  i 


Why  lulls  Britannia’s  thunder,  that  wak’d  the  waf 
Why  stays  the  gallant  Guerrier,  whose  streamer  wav’d  so  fair  I 
hat  streamer  drinks  the  ocean  wave  ! that  warrior’s  fight  is  o’er  ! 
^ill  they  ride,  side  by  side,  while  Columbia’s  thunders  roar, 

Hiile  the  cannon’s  fire  is  flashing  fast,anfl  her  Yankee  thnnders  roar. 


s] : 


Vain  were  the  c 
Where  virtue. 
That  heart,  so 
Again  o’er  the 
Shall  prove  its  li 


Hark  J ’tis  the  !$riton’s  lee  gun  ! ne’er  bolder  warrior  kneel’d  ! 
And  ne’er  to  gallant  mariners  did  braver  seamen  yield. 

Proud  be  the  sin  is,  whose  hardy  boys,  then  fell,  to  fight  no  more  ; 
With  the  brave,  mid  the  wave,  when  the  cannon’s  thunders  roar. 
Their  spirits  th^i  shall  trim  the  blast,  and  swell  the  thunder’s  roar. 


leers  of  Britons,  their  hearts  did  vainly  swell, 
ill  and  bravery,  with  gallant  Morris  fell, 
ill  in  battle  tried,  along  the  Moorish  shore, 
ain,  when  Columbia’s  thunders  roar, 
ankee  spirit  true,  when  Columbia’s  thunders  roar. 


Hence  be  our  flc  ating  bulwarks  those  oaks  our  mountains  yield  ; 

’Tis  mighty  Hea  iren’s  plain  decree— -then  take  the  watry  field  ! 

To  ocean’s  farth  !st  barrier  then  your  whit’ning  sail  shall  pour  ; 

Safe  they’ll  ride  j’er  the  tide,  while  Columbia’s  thunders  roar. 

While  her  cannc  n’s  fire  is  flashing  fast,  and  her  Yankee  thunders  roar. 
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We  shall  never  envy  the  honors  which  wit  and  learning  obtain  in  any  other  cause,  if 
we  can  be  numbered  among  the  Nvriters  who  have  given  ai-dor  to  virtue  and  confidence 
to  truth.  Dt»  Johnson, 


BIOGRAPHT FOR  fHE  POLrANTHOS. 

. SKETCH  OF  THE  CHARACTER  OF 

THE  REFEREJVD  JOHJF  LATHROPy  d.  d. 

Nomen  in  exemplum  sero  serabimus  cevo.  Milton. 

To  delineate  the  character  of  the  living  is  often  a danger- 
ous and  always  a delicate  task.  There  is  a modest  diffidence 
in  men  of  merit,  that  shrinks  with  apprehension  or  disgust 
from  an  open  and  unqualified  tribute  of  praise,  and  they  can- 
not feel  easy  in  a station  which  subjects  them  to  the  eye  of 
public  observation,  or  the  inquisitive  ken  of  critical  scrutiny. 
They  naturally  attribute  to  intended  or  parasitical  motives  the 
encomiums  which  they  fear  they  do  not  deserve  ; and  they 
can  scarcely  pardon  the  officiousness  of  the  fiiendship,  that 
holds  them  up  to  unsolicited  notice  and  unwelcome  animad- 
version. The  pretensions  of  rival  talent ; the  jealousy  of  con- 
temporary ambition ; and  the  inequality  of  human  capacity  to 
estimate  the  real  worth  of  those  with  whom  we  are  daily  con- 
versant, render  the  attempt  to  do  justice  to  a fellow  actor  on 
the  stage  of  being  peculiarly  difficult  and  hazardous.  The 
JVecrologer  enjoys  many  advantages  over  the  writer  of  unfin- 
ished life.  The  impartial  grave  is  the  only  inviolable  retreat 
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from  the  persecution  of  satire,  the  malignity  of  prejudice,  and 
the  acrimony  of  censure.  The  hand  of  death  confers  a charter 
of  immunity,  and  seals  an  act  of  oblivion,  which  avails  his  vic- 
tim in  the  court  of  criticism  without  the  trouble  or  formality 
of  a sfiecial  filea.  Humanity  prefers  undisputed  claim, 
when  envy  has  no  object  to  destroy,  and  ambition  no  compet- 
itor to  encounter  ; — when  slander  is  deprived  of  its  power  to 
injure  ; and  ridicule,  which  delights  to  blazon  the  foibles  of 
the  living,  leaves  the  dead  to  moulder  in  undisturbed  repose. 

But  other,  and  more  honorable  claims  has  the  faithful  his- 
torian of  departed  excellence  and  accomplished  designs^  than 
those  which  we  have  enumerated.  He  ascends  an  eminence 
from  whence  he  takes  a calm  and  philosophical  survey  of  his 
object.  The  passions,  which  conflicting  interests  had  awak- 
ened and  aggravated  in  life,  are  tranquillized  when  their  cause 
of  action  no  longer  exists.  The  demands  of  truth  are  imperi- 
ous, and  they  must  be  obeyed  ; but  reason  and  candor  also 
assert  their  sacred  rights,  and  they  will  be  piously  regarded. 
The  mutual  aspersions  and  accusations,  which  are  tolerated 
and  deemed  venial  between  contending  candidates  for  fame  or 
power,  are  condemned  as  disgraceful  calumnies  when  they 
are  uttered  against  the  unconscious  and  unresisting  tenants  of 
the  tomb.  But  we  proceed  to  notice,  very  briefly,  the  rever- 
end and  amiable  scholar  and  divine,  whose  portrait  embellish- 
es the  present  number  of  the  Polyanthos.  His  learning,  pat- 
riotism, and  benevolence,  justly  entitle  him  to  the  great  share 
of  public  respect  and  affection  which  he  possesses  ; and  sure 
we  are,  that  to  all  who  know  his  worth,  no.  further  reason  need 
be  assigned  for  the  introduction  of  his  “vera  effigies”  into  our 
gallery  of  American  worthies  Early  in  youth  it  seems,  he 
adopted  as  his  motto^  the  maxim,  “ That  no  life  can  be  accepu 
able  to  God<f  %vhich  is  not  useful  to  menT  Perhaps  no  indi- 
vidual can  be  named  among  our  friends  to  science  and  benev- 
olence, who  is  more  zealously  devoted  to  their  interests  than 
Dr.  Lathrop.  A judicious  appropriation  of  his  time  enables 
him  to  attend  to  the  discharge  of  many  important  duties.  He 
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is  pastor  of  the  second  church  in  Boston ; senior  member  of  the 
corporation  of  Harvard  university,  and  secretary  to  its  board 
of  overseers ; a counsellor  and  librarian  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  ; president  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Congregational  Charitable  Society,  and  of  several  similar 
institutions  ; and  there  is  scarcely  an  association  for  literary 
and  charitable  purposes  in  this  commonwealth,  of  which  he  is 
not  an  active  officer  or  member.  The  university  of  Edin- 
burgh, about  the  year  1783,  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
D.  D.  He  is  an  honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Humane  So- 
ciety of  London,  and  has  lately  received  a diploma  from  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  at  Preston  in  England. 

May  the  day  be  far  distant,  when  propriety  will  sanction  a 
more  elaborate  display  of  his  virtues,  and  delineation  of  his 
character  ! 


FOR  ‘The  POLTAN^tHOS. 

Revie’W  of  Tales  of  Fashionable  Fife-^  by  Miss  Edgeworth. 

Vivian  and  Emilie  de  Coulanges. 

We  introduced  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  in  our  first 
number  the  tale  of  the  Absentee.^  and  we  now  have  the  satis- 
faction of  suggesting  a few  observations  upon  the  two  remain- 
ing productions  of  Miss  Edgeworth.  There  is  a moral  pur- 
pose so  evident  in  all  the  writings  which  this  lady  hath  given 
to  the  world,  whether  they  are  considered  in  relation  to  the 
general  scope  of  her  design  or  the  reflections  excited  in  its 
progress,  that  the  most  indifferent  observer  cannot  fail  to  de- 
rive benefit  or  acquire  knowledge  from  so  copious  a fountain 
of  instruction  as  they  supply.  The  tales  related  by  her  are 
founded  chiefly  upon  some  very  prevalent  fault  observable 
among  mankind,  which  she  exposes  with  uncommon  truth  of 
nature,  simplicity  of  narrative,  temperance  of  judgement  and 
accuracy  of  observation.  A certain  stamp  of  sterling  value, 
fi’om  these  causes,  is  impressed — and  we  venture  to  predict 
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will  render  them  as  precious,  when  the  Owensons,  and  similar 
novelists  of  the  day  are  gathered  together  in  the  tomb  of  ob- 
livion, as  they  are  at  the  present  time.  Miss  Edgeworth  is 
seldom  or  never  pathetic  in  her  scenes,  though  sometimes  she 
is  sublime  in  her  conceptions  ; but  her  sublimity  is  so  intirely 
removed  from  extravagance  cither  in  imagination  or  lan- 
guage, that  it  resembles  the  more  simple  grandeur  of  the  stu- 
pendous Colliaeoy  than  the  papal  magnificence  of  the  dome  of 
St.  Peter^s. 

In  Fivia7i,  one  of  the  most  frequent  errors,  which  an  inter- 
course with  the  world  brings  before  our  observation,  is  justly 
exposed  and  censured.  We  mean  indecision  of  character,  or 
rather  infirmity  of  purpose  ; which,  both  by  its  nature  and 
consequences,  it  is  shewn  to  be  equally  dangerous  to  indulge 
and  necessary  to  resist.  It  is  not  the  natural  irresolution 
of  Hamlet  which  leads  Vivian  into  errors,  but  it  is  wordly 
opinion  operating  upon  a very  flexible  disposition,  yet  at  the 
same  time  an  excellent  heart,  which  impels  him  to  go  in  a 
wrong  direction,  whilst  he  is  convinced  of  the  true  cause  which 
duty  enjoins  him  to  pursue.  This  is  a character  which  we 
believe  no  dramatic  writer  or  noevlist  has  drawn,  and  yet 
when  we  see  the  delineation  we  acknowledge  the  resemblance 
to  nature,  and  wonder  that  the  picture  had  never  before  been 
attempted.  With  a little  additional  coloring  and  greater  con- 
trast of  light  and  shade,  Vivian  might  become  a dramatic  per- 
sonage of  no  transient  interest ; he  is  natural,  and  therefore 
“ would  be  durable.’’ 

The  story  of  Vivian  is  told  with  great  art,  so  as  naturally  to 
lead  him  into  scenes  which  are  calculated  most  fully  to  devel- 
op the  facility  and  weakness  of  his  character.  Born  to  an 
ample  property  and  brought  up  in  the  sunshine  of  an  affec- 
tionate mother’s  too  anxious  attention  to  his  habits,  his  mind 
and  disposition,  he  is  completely  over  educated.  He  neither 
sees,  feels,  hears  nor  thinks  with  his  own  senses  nor  under- 
standing : but  is  a creature  intirely  artificial.  Front  home  he 
goes  to  a public  school,  where  he  becomes  ashamed  of  all  he 
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had  previously  learned  ; and  from  thence  he  enters  college, 
where  he  fortunately  finds  a friend  in  his  tutor,  who  although 
he  is  not  able  to  eradicate  all  the  weeds  which  had  been  suf- 
fered to  spring  up  during  the  early  cultivation  of  his  mind,  is 
able  essentially  to  improve  its  growth.  Vivian  first  falls  in 
love  with  Selina  Sidney,  who  is  every  way  worthy  of  his  af^ 
fections, — then  he  is  seized  with  the  modern  rage  of  convert- 
ing handsome  modern  houses  into  mock  resemblances  of  an- 
tique castles  ; becoming  acquainted  with  lord  Glistonbury, 
ambition  assails  him,  and  he  stands  a candidate  for  parlia- 
ment for  a county,  and  his  fortune  becomes  seriously  injured 
by  the  election  struggle  ; he  enters  parliament,  and  becomes 
intimate  with  Wharton,  a profligate  member  of  that  body,  who 
laughs  at  virtue,  and  shakes  Vivian’s  affection  for  Selina.  In 
parliament  Vivian  determined  to  be  independent  of  party,  but 
he  soon  is  led-into  party  spirit — He  then  is  introduced  to  the 
acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Wharton,  a beautiful  but  dangerous 
female,  who  imposes  upon  his  credulity  and  induces  him  to 
run  away  with  her  to  the  continent : he  is  dismissed  by  Selina 
Sidney — but  when  on  the  continent  he  finds  out  the  imposi- 
tion which  had  been  practised  upon  him  by  the  Whartons, 
leaves  the  lady  and  returns  with  new  ardor  to  parliament. 
His  private  affairs,  which  had  become  embarrassed,  now  re- 
quire attention,  and  he  marries  lady  Sarah  Lidhurst,  who 
had  fallen  in  love  with  him  partly  because  the  nvorld  had  al- 
ready married  them  and  partly  to  retrieve  his  fortune,  though 
he  could  not  endure  her  petrified  and  starched  propriety. 
Conjugal  discontent  soon  ensued  on  his  part,  and  he  sought  a 
refuge  from  domestic  misery,  in  aiming  at  popular  applause 
for  his  parliamentary  integrity  and  conduct,  which  hitherto 
had  been  unimpeached.  But  his  fathei>in-law,  lord  Gliston- 
bury, wanted  a marquisate  ; and  his  lordship’s  promises,  his 
mother’s  entreaties  and  his  own  pecuniary  necessities,  shook 
his  patriotic  resolutions,  and  political  tergiversation  w'as 
the  consequence.  The  airy  bubble  of  his  reputation  soon 
burst ; he  made  a speech  in  parliament  in  opposition  to  his 
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foniiCr  opinions — his  former  friend  Wharton  insulted  him 
upon  the  strength  of  it  : a duel  ensued  and  Vivian  was  the 
victim  of  the  encounter.  This  is  the  outline  of  a story  rich 
in  incident,  striking  in  characteristic  delineations,  and  em- 
bued  with  powerful  observation. 

We  have  but  little  space  left  us  for  extracts  ; the  charac- 
ter ot  lord  GUstonbury’s  conversation  we  think  is  very  hap- 
pily drawn  in  the  following  outiine. 

‘‘  His  countenance  announced  pretensions  to  ability  : his 
easy  and  affable  address,  and  the  facility  with  which  he  ex- 
pressed himself,  gained  him  credit,  at  first,  for  much  more 
understanding  than  he  really  possessed.  There  was  a plausi- 
bility in  ail  he  said  ; but,  if  it  were  examined,  there  was  noth- 
ing in  it  but  nonsense.  Some  of  his  expressions  appeared 
brilliant  ; some  of  his  sentiments  just ; but  there  was  a want 
of  consistency,  a want  of  a pervading  mind  in  his  conversation, 
which,  to  good  judges,  betrayed  the  truth,  tliat  all  his  opinions 
were  adopted,  not  formed  ; all  his  maxims  common  place  ; 
his  wit  mere  repetition  ; his  sense  merely  tact.^^ 

Russell  was  introduced  by  Vivian  as  tutor  to  his  lordship’s 
son — he  observes, 

“ ‘ Mr.  Russell  will,  I am  perfectly  persuaded,  make  Lid- 
hurst  every  thing  we  can  desire,’  said  his  lordship  ; ‘ an  honor 
to  his  country  ; an  ornament  to  his  family.  It  is  my  decided 
opinion,  that  man  is  but  a bundle  of  habits  ; and  it’s  my  max- 
im, that  education  is  second  nature — -Jirst,  indeed,  in  many 
cases.  For,  except  that  I am  staggered  about  original  ge- 
nius, I ow'n  I can  conceive,  with  Flartley,  that  early  impres- 
sions and  associations  are  all  in  all  ; his  vibrations  and  vibra- 
tiunclcs  are  quite  satisfactory.  But  what  I particularly  wish 
for  Lidhurst,  sir,  is,  that  he  should  be  trained  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble into  a statesman.  Mr.  Vivian,  I presume,  you  mean  to 
follow  up  public  business,  and  no  doubt  will  make  a figure. 
So  I prophecy — and  I am  used  to  these  things.  And  from 
Lidhurst,  too,  under  similar  tuiiion,  I may  with  reason  expect 
miracles — ’hope  to  hear  him  thundering  in  the  house  of  com- 
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iHons  in  a few  years — ’confess  ’am  not  quite  so  impatient  to 
have  the  young  dog  in  the  house  of  incurables  ; for  you  know 
he  could  not  be  there  without  being  in  my  shoes,  which  I have 
not  done  with  yet — ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! — Each  in  his  turn,  my  'd^y  t 
In  the  mean  time,  lady  Mary,  shall  we  join  the  ladies  yonder, 
on  the  terrace.  Lady  Glistonbury  walks  so  slow,  that  she 
will  be  seven  hours  in  coming  to  us,  so  we  had  best  go  to  her 
ladyship — If  the  mountain  won’t  go  to  Mahomet,  know,  of 
course,  what  follows,* 

“ ‘ Now,  my  idea  for  Lidhurst  is  simply  this  : that  he  should 
know  every  thing  that  is  in  all  the  best  books  in  the  library, 
but  yet  that  he  should  be  the  farthest  possible  from  a book- 
worm— that  he  should  never,  except  in  a set  speech  in  the 
house,  have  the  air  of  having  opened  a book  in  his  life — 
mother  wit  for  me  ! in  most  cases — and  that  easy  style  of 
originality,  which  shows  the  true  gentleman — As  to  morals 

Lidhurst,  walk  on  my  boy as  to  morals,  I confess  I 

couldn’t  bear  to  see  any  thing  of  the  Joseph  Surface  about 
him.  A youth  of  spirit  must,  you  know,  Mr.  Vivian ex- 
cuse me,  lady  Mary,  this  is  an  aside be  something  of  a 

latitudinarian  to  keep  in  the  fashion — not  that  I mean  to  say 
so  exactly  to  Lidhurst No,  no  ! on  the  contrary,  Mr.  Rus- 

sell, it  is  our  cue,  as  well  as  this  reverend  gentleman’s,’  look- 
ing back  at  the  chaplain,  who  bowed  assent  before  he  knew  to 
what — ‘ it  is  our  cue,  as  well  as  this  reverend  gentleman’s,  to 
preach  prudence,  and  temperance,  and  all  the  cardinal  vir- 
tues.’ ” 

The  following  sentences  are  selected  almost  at  random  from 
the  variety  of  moral  reflections  it  contains — 

We  may,  with  as  much  philosophic  justice  as  possible, 
throw  the  blame  of  our  faults  on  our  parents  and  preceptors, 
and  on  the  early  mismanagement  of  our  minds  ; yet,  after  we 
have  made  out  our  case  in  the  abstract,  to  the  perfect  satis- 
faction of  a jury  of  metaphysicians,  when  we  come  to  overt 
actions,  all  our  judges,  learned  and  unlearned,  are  so  awed 
by  the  ancient  precedents  and  practice  of  society,  and  by  the 
obsolete  law  of  common  sense,  that  they  finish  by  pronouncing 
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against  us  the  barbarous  sentence,  that  every  man  must  suffer 
for  his  own  faults.” 

“ People  of  the  best  abilities  often  talk  the  most  nonsense, 
where  their  passions  are  concerned,  because  then  the  whole 
of  their  ingenuity  is  exercised  to  find  arguments  in  favor  of 
their  folly.  They  are  not,  like  fools,  content  to  say.  This  is 
my  will ; blit  they  pique  themselves  on  giving  reasons  for 
their  will,  and  their  reasons  are  the  reasons  of  madmen,  ex- 
cellent upon  false  premises.” 

“ The  advice  of  friends  is  often  highly  useful  to  prevent 
an  imprudent  match  : but  it  seldom  happens  that  marriages 
turn  out  happily,  w'hich  have  been  made  from  the  opinion  of 
others  rather  than  from  the  judgement  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned ; for,  let  the  general  reasons,  on  which  the  advice  is 
grounded,  be  ever  so  sensible,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  the 
adviser  can  take  in  all  the  little  circumstances  of  taste  and 
temper,  upon  which  so  much  of  the  happiness  or  misery  of 
domestic  life  depends.  Besides,  people  are  much  more  apt 
to  repent  of  having  been  guided  by  the  judgement  of  another, 
than  of  having  followed  their  own  ; and  this  is  most  likely  to 
be  the  case  with  the  weakest  minds.  Strong  minds  can  de- 
cide for  themselves,  not  by  the  opinions,  but  by  the  reasons, 
that  are  laid  before  them  : weak  minds  are  influenced  merely 
by  opinions  ; and  never,  either  before  or  after  their  decision 
are  firm  in  abiding  by  their  preponderating  reasons.” 

We  regret  that  want  of  room  compels  us  to  omit  some 
remarks  upon  the  tale  of  Emilie  de  Coulanges — which  we 
imagine  is  rather  the  most  indilferent  of  any  of  Miss  Edge- 
worth’s Tales  of  Fashionable  Life.  There  are  traits  of  nation- 
al character  delineated  in  Madame  de  Coulanges,  which  are 
very  faithfully  copied  from  nature,  and  Mrs.  Somers  is  a sort 
of  person,  who  is  easily  to  be  met  with  in  society.  The  moral 
of  this  story  is  avowed  in  the  preface,  that  “ great  sacrifices 
and  great  benefits  cannot  frequently  be  made  or  conferred  by 
individuals  ; but,  every  day,  kindness  and  attention  to  the 
common  feelings  of  others,  is  within  the  power  and  may  be 
the  practice  of  every  age,  sex  and  station.” 
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LETTERS  OJV  MYTHOLOGY. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  C.  A.  DEMOUSTIER. 

( Continued  from  fiage  28.J 

LETTER  III. 

Immediately  upon  his  birth,  Jupiter  was  transported  into 
the  isle  of  Crete.  The  nymphs  to  whom  he  was  confided, 
dressed  his  cradle  with  flowers  ; there  they  gently  rocked 
those  delicate  limbs  and  feeble  hands  which  were  destined  to 
pull  down  the  power  of  the  Titans  and  their  proud  sovereign. 
The  sports,  Innocence  and  Gaiety  (sweet  companions  of  in- 
fancy I)  composed  the  early  court  of  the  baby  god.  Peace 
dwelt  by  his  side,  and  no  rude  storms  ventured  to  fright  her 
from  that  safe  asylum.  Tranquil  nights  succeeded  to  tranquil 
days.  The  warbling  of  the  birds,  the  murmur  of  the  waters, 
the  soft  calm  of  the  heavens,  the  just-whispering  Zephyr,  and 
the  silent  nymphs,  announced  the  repose  of  the  god  of  the 
universe. 

Nevertheless,  when  his  first  teeth  began  to  appear,  he  be- 
came a very  bad  little  boy,  and  squalled  from  morning  until 
night  with  all  his  strength.  Upon  this,  the  priests  (named 
Corybantes)  invented  a dance  called  dactyle,  in  which  they 
struck  against  each  other  with  brazen  bucklers.  ^The  clatter- 
ing of  these  instruments,  prevented  Saturn  and  Titan  from 
hearing  the  cries  of  Jupiter.  But  nothing  appeased  him  so 
completely  as  the  breast  of  his  nurse.  This  was  the  goat  A- 
malthea.  People  tell  us  that  goats-milk  makes  the  head 
light : Jupiter’s  character  rather  tempts  me  to  believe  that  it 
gives  that  quality  to  the  Iieart.  In  truth,  no  modern  Mirabel 
ever  wooed  more  Orianas  or  Phillises,  than  Jupiter  deceived 
mortal  and  immortal  beauties.  I will  not  even  undertake  to 
give  you  a list  of  them.  The  most  celebrated  were  Antiope, 
Alcmena,  Danae,  Leda,  Semele,  Europa,  Egina,  and  Calisto. 
I shall  hereafter  speak  more  particularly  of  these  ladies  ; at 
present  let  us  return  to  the  isle  of  Crete. 

Jupiter  having  been  weaned,  being  desirous  to  recompence 
the  goat  Amaithea,  his  nurse,  changed  her  into  a constella- 
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tion  ; but  he  retained  one  of  her  horns,  which  he  presented 
to  the  nymphs  by  whom  he  was  educated.  This  was  the  fa- 
mous horn  of  plenty,  which  passed  so  often  from  hand  to 
hand,  that  now  we  know  not  where  to  find  it. 

Jupiter  was  scarcely  out  of  his  infancy,  when  he  became  a 
hero.  His  first  exploit  was  the  war  against  the  Titans.  I 
have  informed  you  that  in  the  perilous  moment,  all  the  other 
gods  abandoned  him  ; but  his  own  courage  was  his  best  ally. 
Unassisted  and  alone, he  conqueredall  his  enemies, and  buried 
them  under  those  mountains  which  they  had  heaped  together 
to  scale  the  heavens.  Enceladaus  was  overwhelmed  by 
Mount  Etna  ; and  now  every  time  that  he  sneezes,  a volcano 
flames  up  in  the  clouds  : when  he  stirs,  all  Sicily  is  turned  in- 
side outwards. 

The  second  exploit  of  JupiteP  is  not  so  honorable  to  him  as 
the  first.  It  was  the  defeat  and  exile  of  Saturn.  It  is  certain 
that  the  latter  had  his  faults  ; but  his  son  might  have  found 
for  him  a more  august  retreat. 

After  seizing  the  throne,  Jupiter  espoused  his  sister  Juno, 
and  lived  with  her  for  some  time  very  harmoniously.  During 
the  early  part  of  his  reign  he  was  adored  by  his  people. 
Then  commenced  the  age  which  succeeded  to  that  of  gold  ; 
that  is  to  say,  when  Virtue  ruled  the  earth,  but  with  less  pow- 
er than  during  the  preceding  era.  This  second  age  of  vir- 
tue, was  called  the  silver  age,  but  even  then  we  are  told  it 
was  mixed  with  some  alloy.  In  truth,  crimes  began  to  ap- 
pear, and  Jupiter  was  obliged  to  punish  them  with  exemplary 
severity  in  the  person  of  Lycaon,  king  of  Arcadia. 

This  cruel  prince  massacred  every  stranger  that  passed 
through  his  states.  Jupiter  presented  himself  at  his  gate,  and 
demanded  hospitality.  Eager  to  insult  hi^  supreme  power, 
Lycaon  ordered  the  limbs  of  a slave  to  be  served  up  for  Uie 
master  of  the  gods.  The  incensed  Jupiter  reduced  the  bar- 
barian’s palace  into  ashes,  and  changed  him  into  a wolf. 
Doubtless  it  was.upon  this  occasion  that  Jupiter  was  adored 
under  the  name  of  Jupiter  Hospitalis,  as  having  avenged  the 
rights  of  hospitality. 
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Soon  after  this  he  bore  the  name  of  Jupiter  Ammon  : listen 
attentively,  I am  going  to  speak  Greek  to  you.  Ammon 
signifies  gravel  or  sand.  Travelling  one  day  over  the  sandy 
desert  of  Arabia,  Bacchus  was  seized  with  a burning  thirst, 
and  the  god  of  wine  could  not  find  even  a drop  of  water.  In  this 
extremity  Jupiter  suddenly  appeared  under  the  form  of  a ram, 
and  striking  the  earth  with  his  hoof,  made  a copious  spring 
gush  out  from  the  stroke.  Bacchus,  in  gratitude,  erected  a 
temple  upon  the  spot,  and  dedicated  it  to  Jupiter  Ammon  ; 
that  is  to  say,  Jupiter  of  the  Sand. 

This  god  had  another  temple  yet  more  celebrated,  situated 
in  the  forest  of  Dodona ; it  was  thence  his  oracles  were  issu- 
ed. Under  the  sacred  shade  of  ancient  oaks  was  concealed  a 
deep  grotto  ; not  even  the  brightest  day  could  ever  dissipate 
the  horror  of  its  gloomy  windings.  The  traveller  trembled 
while  he  tarried  beneath  its  sombre  arch.  There  might  at 
once  be  seen  Hope  with  her  smiling  air.  Ambition  with  his 
brazen  front.  Fear  with  wavering  eyes.  Suspicion,  Interest  ; 
in  short,  such  a groupe  as  often  throngs  the  anti-chamber  of 
a prime  minister.  The  portal  opens,  the  crowd  shudder  and 
enter  ; they  hope,  they  fear,  they  scarcely  respire  ; the  vault 
trembles  1 at  that  instant  the  priest  approaclres,  and  distrib- 
utes to  each  their  destiny,  written  upon  a leaf  of  the  oak, 
which  a breath  of  wind  has  brought  towards  the  temple. 

At  Rome  they  adored  Jupiter  Stator.  This  surname  comes 
from  the  Latin  word  starcy  which  signifies  to  stop,  in  memory 
of  Jupiter  having  once  suddenly  stopped  the  Romans  flying 
before  the  Sabines. 

In  the  same  city  they  worshipped  Jupiter  Lapis,  or  Jupiter 
Stone.  It  was  this  stone  which  Rhea  had  substituted  for  the 
god,  and  which  evidently  Saturn  had  not  digested.  There 
was  also  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  because  he  had  a temple  on  the 
Capitol ; and  the  Tarpeian  Jupiter,  on  account  of  his  temple 
on  that  well  known  rock.  There  were  besides,  Jupiter  the 
Thunderer,  the  Avenger,  the  god  of  day,  the  god  of  flies,  &c. 

This  last  title  originated  in  the  following  incident.  While 
offering  a sacrifice,  Hercules  was  assailed  by  a swarm  of  flies 
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that  were  attracted  by  the  odor  of  the  victim  ; but  having 
made  the  sacrifice  to  Jupiter,  the  flies  hurried  away.  A mir- 
acle which  did  so  much  honor  to  the  king  of  heaven,  that  it 
was  thought  worthy  to  be  commemorated  by  a surname. 

But  the  most  illustrious  title  of  Jupiter  is  that  of  Olympus, 
because  mount  Olympus  was  his  favorite  residence.  It  was 
there  that  the  Olympic  games  were  celebrated,  and  became 
famous  throughout  the  universe. 

The  king  of  the  gods  is  always  represented  seated  upon  his 
eagle,  or  on  a throne  of  gold,  at  the  foot  of  which  are  two  vas- 
es, which  pour  forth  good  and  evil.  His  brow  is  shadowed 
with  dark  clouds  ; his  threatening  eyes  sparkle  under  black 
brows  ; his  chin  is  covered  with  a majestic  beard  ; he  holds 
a sceptre  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  launches  the 
thunder.  The  Virtues  are  ranged  by  his  side.  The  gods 
tremble  in  his’ presence,  and  I am  told  that  the  goddesses  are 
silent, — that,  of  course,  is  an  idle  fiction  ; he  is  usually  attired 
in  a golden  robe.  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  deprived  one  of  his 
statues  of  this  robe,  saying  that  it  was  too  warm  for  summer, 
and  too  cold  for  winter  ; he  therefore  replaced  it  by  habits  for 
the  four  seasons. — Adieu. 

LETTER  IV. 

You  have  heard  of  the  jousts  and  tournaments  at  which, 
with  his  lance  in  its  rest,  and  vizor  closed,  the  knight,  burn- 
ing with  love  and  glory,  combated  to  woo  some  icy  fair,  who 
commonly  paid  him  for  the  loss  of  an  eye,  an  arm,  or  a broken 
leg,  with  an  old  bracelet  or  girdle.  Such,  very  nearly,  were 
the  Olympic  games.  But  glory  alone  animated  the  combat- 
ants there;  for  women  were  a long  time  excluded  under  pen- 
alty of  life.  In  defiance  of  this  law,  however,  several  of 
them  obtained  admittance  in  the  disguise  of  men  ; a few  even  ~ 
dared  to  enter  the  lists,  and  having  carried  off  the  prize,  open- 
ed the  barrier  of  the  Olympic  games  to  the  remainder  of  their 
sex.  From  that  period  love  and  glory  were  inseparable. 

Religion  also  was  associated  to  these  sentiments,  for  the 
games  were  uniformly  preceded  and  followed  by  a sacrifice 
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in  honor  of  the  gods,  but  especially  of  Apollo.  After  the  re- 
ligious rites  were  performed,  that  space  was  opened  which 
was  prepared  for  the  race,  the  wrestling,  the  cestus,  the  dis- 
cus, and  all  the  different  species  of  strength  and  dexterity. 

In  the  early  times,  the  race-ground  was  but  one  stadia  in 
length,  that  is  to  say,  about  six  hundred  feet.  The  competit- 
ors ran  on  foot,  completely  armed  ; but  in  the  ninth  Olympiad 
the  stadia  were  doubled.  The  horse-race  was  then  establish- 
ed ; and  in  the  twenty-fifth  they  joined  to  it  that  of  chariots. 
Cynisca,  daughter  of  Archidamus,  prince  of  Macedon,  carried 
away  the  prize  of  this  last.  Excited  by  such  an  example,  the 
other  Macedonian  women  crowded  to  the  lists,  and  several 
times  obtained  the  crown  of  myrtle,  of  oak,  or  of  olive. 

Wrestling  succeeded  to  the  race.  The  wrestlers  encoun- 
tered each  other  quite  naked  ; they  rubbed  the  limbs  and  the 
body  with  oils,  to  give  them  more  pliancy,  and  to  render  it 
difficult  for  their  adversary  to  retain  his  hold.  After  anoint- 
ing themselves  they  entered  the  lists,  and  eagerly  grasping 
together,  each  essayed  by  force,  or  by  address,  to  overthrow 
his  opponent. 

The  cestus  was  the  most  painful  and  the  most  dangerous 
of  all  the  exercises.  The  combatants  were  armed  with 
gauntlets,  composed  of  several  plies  of  leather,  heavily  lead- 
ed, a single  blow  of  which,  falling  upon  the  head,  sufficed  to 
knock  down  the  strongest  man  ; besides  this,  the  most  violent 
means  to  obtain  success  were  pemiitted. 

Arrachion  having  vanquished  all  his  antagonists  but  one, 
the  latter  threw  him  on  the  earth  and  strangled  him  ; while, 
by  an  effort  of  rage  and  despair,  the  expiring  Arrachion  seiz- 
ed his  ear  with  his  teeth,  and  broke  it  off.  The  pain  of  this 
bite  was  so  acute,  that  the  conqueror  called  for  quarter,  and 
the  judges  placed  the  wreath  of  victory  on  the  brow  of  the 
dead  Arrachion. 

The  discus  was  a quoit  of  stone  or  of  metal,  of  which  the 
form  and  the  weight  varied  according  to  the  agreement  of  the 
competitors.  The  conqueror  was  he  who,  poising  himself  in 
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equilibrium  upon  the  point  of  a cone,  threw  his  discus  to  the 
greatest  distance. 

These  games  generally  terminated  by  others,  which  by 
turns  exercised  address  and  agility. 

The  judges  appointed  to  distribute  the  prizes  were  nine  in 
number  ; thqy  made  a noviciate  of  ten  months  before  they  as- 
cended the  tribunal,  taking  a solemn  oath  to  observe  the  most 
rigorous  laws  of  equity. 

The  establishment  of  the  Olympic  games  is  attributed  to 
live  brothers,  named  Dactiles  (the  word  signities  finger,}  on 
account  of  their  union  and  number  ; the  games  were  cele- 
brated every  five  years,  and  these  intervals  served  during 
ages,  for  the  epochs  of  chronology.  Thus,  instead  of  saying 
as  we  do  now,  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred,  or  the 
year  seven,  &c.  they  said,  the  first  or  the  second  year  of  the 
twentieth  or  thirtieth  Olympiad. 

The  Athletii  who  were  the  most  distinguished  at  the  O- 
lympic  games,  were  Theseus,  Euthymus,  Milo,  and  Polydo- 
mas.  Theagenes,  who  was  born  at  Thasos,  a small  town  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Lacedemon,  bore  off  the  prize  twelve 
times  ; his  fellow-citizens  erected  a statue  to  his  honor.  A 
person  that  envied  him  going  one  night  to  lash  the  statue  with 
a w’hip,  it  fell  upon  him  and  crushed  him  to  death.  The 
children  of  the  deceased  cited  the  statue  before  the  judge  ; 
for  the  law's  of  Lycurgus  ordained  the  punishment  even  of 
senseless  things,  when  they  injured  the  life  or  the  peace  of  a 
citizen.  The  Lacedemonian  judge  condemned  the  statue  to 
be  thrown  into  the  sea  ; but  a famine  quickly  following  the 
execution  of  this  sentence,  the  Thasians  consulted  the  oracle, 
which  ordered  them  to  fish  up  and  re-establish  this  monu- 
ment ; ever  since  that  period  Theagenes  w'as  placed  in  the 
rank  of  a demi-god. 

Euthymus  merited  the  same  honor,  upon  the  following  oc- 
casion : — Ulysses,  in  the  course  of  his  long  wanderings,  hav- 
ing disembarked  at  Themessus,  an  Italian  city,  one  of  his 
companions  who  had  violated  a young  maid,  was  massacred 
by  the  inhabitants  ; and  the  king  of  Ithaca,  informed  of  his 
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crime,  hastily  set  sail  without  rendering  the  funeral  duties  to 
his  remains.  The  ghost  of  the  unhappy  gentleman,  being  de- 
prived of  sepulchre,  ran  furiously  over  the  country,  carrying 
ravage  and  desolation  wherever  it  appeared.  The  oracle  was 
of  course  consulted  ; and  the  inhabitants  were  told,  that  the 
spirit  would  compose  himself,  and  behave  well,  upon  condi- 
tion that  they  would  annually  deliver  up  to  him  the  most  beau- 
tiful virgin  in  the  province. 

The  wretched  Themessians  had  paid  this  fatal  tribute  for 
the  third  time,  when  Euthymus,  already  celebrated  by  his 
numerous  triumphs  at  the  Olympic  games,  arrived  in  Italy. 
The  hero  encountered  the  ghost,  made  him  vanish  eternally, 
and  delivered  the  amiable  victim,  whose  heart  and  hand  were 
afterwards  his  reward. 

More  celebrated  yet,  but  more  unhappy,  Milo  of  Crotona 
surpassed  all  the  athletii  of  his  time.  He  was  seen  at  the 
Olympic  games  bearing  upon  his  shoulders  a bull  of  two  years 
old,  carrying  it  the  whole  length  of  the  area  without  taking 
breath,  then  striking  it  dead  with  a single  blow  of  his  clenched 
hand,  and  eating  it  tlie  same  day.  This  anecdote  gives  a suf- 
ficient idea  of  his  extraordinary  strength.  But  these  peculiar 
gifts  which  nature  sometimes  bestows,  are  not  of  long  dura- 
tion. Milo,  in  advanced  age,  w'alking  alone  in  a remote 
wood,  perceived  a tree  which  the  wind  had  cleft  from  its 
summit ; remembering  his  ancient  vigor,  he  tried  to  separate 
entirely  the  two  parts  ; but  the  arm  of  Milo  was  grown  old. 
The  tree  being  but  just  split,  on'the  first  pull  it  sprung  back, 
and  closed  upon  the  hand  that  held  it.  All  the  efforts  of  the 
athleta  could  not  disengage  him  from  this  dreadful  vice ; and 
the  conqueror  at  the  Olympic  games,  waiting  death  in  a des- 
ert, became  there  the  prey  of  wild  beasts.  Polydamas,  his 
rival  and  his  friend,  perished  like  him,  the  victim  of  rashness. 
This  athleta  in  his  childhood  had  strangled  a lion  upon  mount 
Olympus  ; wdth  a single  blow  he  struck  dotvn  the  strongest 
adversary  ; with  one  hand  he  could  stop  a charict  drawn  by 
six  horses.  One  day  while  drinking  in  a cavern  with  some  of 
his  friends,  the  vault  of  it  shook,  and  the  party  took  to  flight. 
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Polydamas  alone  remained,  believing  himself  strong  enough 
to  sustain  the  enormous  mass  ; but  the  rock  rolled  down  and 
crushed  him  to  pieces  as  it  fell. 

Such  are  the  dismal  consequences  of  presumption ; the 
wise  man  avoids  danger,  the  fool  braves  it,  and  sinks  under 
it.  With  this  sage  observation  I leave  you. — Adieu. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  MIRROR  OF  FJSHTOJV. 

IN  A SERIES  OF  LETTERS  FROM  A GENTLEMAN  OF  RANK 
AND  TASTE,  TO  A LADY  OF  QUALITY. 

f Continued  from  page  37 ) 

LETTER  II. 

Will  your  ladyship  deign  to  linger  with  me  yet  a few  short 
hours  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  so  add  another  goddess 
to  the  divine  visitants  of  Egypt  ? Consent,  my  Urania,  and 
I will  lead  you  far  from  the  path  of  the  crocodile  ; the  ma- 
rauding ibis  shall  not  alarm  you  with  its  screams  ; neither 
shall  any  stranger  of  the  canine  or  feline  tribe  startle  your 
footsteps.  Your  seat  shall  be  under  the  far-stretching  branch- 
es of  the  palm,  while  the  water-lilies  wave  their  fragrant  heads, 
and  your  Paris,  reclining  amidst  the  luxuriant  grass,  will  re- 
late the  fashions  of  other  times. 

The  grave  Herodotus  is  my  authority  for  informing  you 
that  the  ancient  Egyptian  ladies  wore  only  one  garment.  Its 
materials  were  light,  but  not  transparent ; it  showed  all  the 
graces  of  form,  without  making  discoveries  repugnant  to 
modesty.  It  is  not  to  your  ladyship  that  I need  hint  the  pow- 
er and  beauty  of  modesty.  She  is  woman’s  best  friend  ; she 
is  woman’s  praise  and  security  ; her  soft  voice  bears  the 
sweetest  witness  to  woman’s  gentle  virtues  ; and  her  timid 
reserve  shrinks  from  and  escapes  injury.  Real  modesty  is  the 
loveliest  garment  of  beauty  ; it  is  as  inestimable  to  the  pos- 
sessor, as  fair  in  the  eyes  of  man  and  angels.  So  precious  is 
it,  that  even  its  counterfeit  is  valuable.  Female  shameless- 
ness is  so  horrible,  that  men  would  have  your  sex  “ affect  the 
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virtue  when  they  have  it  not.”  Indeed,  the  most  voluptuous 
of  our  sex,  would  rather  fancy  some  of  woman’s  charms,  than 
have  his  imagination  checked  and  his  eye  satisfied  at  once 
with  a full  display.  Women  are  never  so  little  admired  for 
personal  attraction,  as  when  they  exhibit,  without  any  veil 
the  beauties  they  possess.  A lover’s  imagination  is  not  less 
vivid  than  the  poet’s. 

As  I never  had  the  honor  of  beholding  any  of  the  ancient 
Cleopatras  of  the  Nile,  I cannot  affirm  that  the  solitary  robe 
was  in  all  respects  as  friendly  to  modesty  as  its  texture.  It 
bore  the  name  of  calasiris,  and  was  usually  made  of  linen,  or- 
namented with  a border  of  fringe  at  the  bottom.  The  com- 
mon color  w'as  white  ; and  the  fair  wearers  w^ere  very  deli- 
cate in  preserving  its  purity  and  snowy  hue,  by  making  it 
pass  through  the  water  at  least  once  a day.  The  degrees  of 
rank  among  tlie  women  were  distinguished  by  the  fineness  of 
the  texture  of  this  garment,  and  by  the  richness  of  the  accom- 
panying decorations.  Jewels  of  silver  and  jewels  of  gold 
were  worn  in  abundance,  as  both  holy  writ  and  pagan  Hero- 
dotus beareth  witness. 

'Yhc  pectoral  was  a becoming,  and  often  costly  addition  to 
the  dress.  It  was  a kind  of  tippet  of  the  shape  of  our  modern 
pellerines,  or  furred  capes.  Its  fundamental  fabric  was  like- 
wise of  linen  ; but  according  to  the  wealth  and  quality  of  the 
owner,  it  was  overlaid  with  embroidery  and  jewels.  Both 
men  and  women  wore  this  appendage  ; in  the  one  it  was  a 
modest  and  graceful  covering  to  the  bosom  ; in  the  other, 
like  its  resemblance  the  antique  gorget,  it  was  a military  de- 
fence. 

The  head-dresses  of  the  Egyptian  dames  can  only  be  par- 
alleled with  the  ever-varying  fashions  of  our  British  fair. 
Earth,  sea,  and  sky  were  obliged  to  surrender  their  treasures 
at  their  command.  Flowers,  feathers,  and  shells,  took  their 
alternate  reigns  in  the  coiffures  of  these  sun-burnt  ladies. 
And,  what  may  be  rather  remarkable,  we  never  sec  a more 
perfect  copy  of  an  Egyptian  fashion,  than  when  a lady  enters 
one  of  our  drawing-rooms  with  a bird  of  paradise  in  her  head. 
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The  damsels  of  Pharoah*s  court  wore  the  plumes  and  body  of 
that  beautiful  bird,  just  as  your  ladyship  wears  them  at  St. 
James’s.  I mean  to  be  understood  with  reference  to  the  bor- 
rowed plumage  from  the  air,  but  not  precisely  with  the  same 
effect.  When  Urania  mingles  the  golden  hues  of  jiaradise 
with  her  auburn  tresses,  the  entranced  eye  is  lost  in  the  beau- 
teous maze  of  interwoven  charms  ; but  when  the  princesses 
of  Egypt  came  forth  arrayed  in  their  borrowed  plumes,  they 
displayed  them  on  a shaven  crown  ! — Imagine,  fair  damsel 
of  the  radiant  locks  ! — imagine  the  possibility  of  a bald-head- 
ed beauty  ! — Yet  so  it  was  with  the  ladies  of  Egypt ; it  was 
alike  a principle  of  their  taste,  and  a dogma  of  their  religion, 
that  they  should  shave  their  heads.  It  is  probable,  that  as 
their  neighbors,  the  Ethiopians,  wove  their  tresses  into  gar- 
ments for  themselves,  the  nimble-fingered  descendants  of  Isis, 
might,  sometimes,  turn  their  shorn  locks  to  good  account  on 
a similar  plan. 

Most  of  the  African  nations  assumed  the  habits  of  as  little 
actual  weight  as  possible.  In  their  most  savage  state,  de- 
cency seems  the  first  mover  in  the  fashions  of  their  garments ; 
and,  as  refinement  proceeds,  then  follow  the  desire  to  please, 
and  the  consequent  adoption  of  ornaments. 

The  eastern  Ethiopians  (now  called  Abyssinians,  your  lady- 
ship cannot  but  recollect  that  nation  in  the  person  of  prince 
Rasselas,)  clothed  themselves  and  their  ladies  in  hairy  man- 
tles, some  the  gro\vth  of  their  own  heads,  and  others  torn  from 
the  hides  of  lions  or  leopards,  slain  in  the  chase.  The  statues 
in  our  galleries  of  Hercules,  might  very  well  be  mistaken  by 
a damsel  of  the  upper  Nile,  for  a tribe  of  her  Ethiop  lovers. 

The  virgins  of  Lybia  had  the  honor  of  setting  the  fashions 
to  no  less  a personage  than  a goddess  ; and,  what  is  more 
amazing,  and  marvellously  to  their  fame,  it  was  to  the  wise, 
chaste,  and  redoubted  Minerva.  Herodotus  is  the  recorder 
of  the  divine  toilet,  and  he  informs  us,  that  the  apparel  and 
:egis  of  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  were  the  invention  and  com- 
mon garbs  of  the  Lybian  women.  These  ladies  wore  a fiec- 
foral  and  mantle  of  goat’s  skin,  dyed  red,  and  fringed  with 
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thongs.  From  this  pectoral  and  robe  were  copied  the  gar* 
ments  and  the  gorget  of  Minerva^  to  which  the  Greeks  gave 
the  name  of  agis,  making  no  other  difference  in  the  descrip- 
tion than  changing  the  leather  thongs  into  serpents.  The 
name  is  sufficient  to  testify  that  the  stole,  or  robe  of  the  Palla^ 
dion,  originated  in  Lybia. 

All  these  nations  seem  to  have  shared  the  taste  %f  your 
ladyship  in  their  love  of  the  pellucid  stream,  and  all  the  luxu- 
ries of  the  bath.  It  was  their  morning  and  evening  duty  and 
relaxation  ; and  the  first  objects  which  saluted  the  eyes  of  the 
sun  as  he  rose  from  behind  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  were  the 
glowing  dames  of  Africa  laving  their  polished  limbs  in  the 
translucent  wave.  The  same  ablutory  rites  greeted  his  set* 
ling  beams  ; and  he  descended  to  other  regions  to  witness,  I 
fear,  a far  less  lovely  regimen  of  health  and  beauty.  Here  no 
cosmetics  withered  the  youthful  cheek  ; nor  paint  obliterated 
the  hue  of  nature.  Freshness  and  bloom  were  sought  and 
obtained  in  the  pure  embraces  of  the  vivifying  waters. 

The  fair  daughters  of  Israel,  and  his  valiant  sons,  when 
they  quitted  Egypt  for  Palestine,  carried  with  them  many  of 
the  good  as  well  as  evil  habits  of  their  hosts  and  oppressors. 
The  calasiris  was  one  of  their  exportations.  It  was  usually 
worn  by  them  as  an  inferior  garment ; and  is  sometimes  call- 
ed by  Jewish  historians  by  the  simple  name  of  sheet.  With 
us,  could  I dare  drop  from  my  pen  one  of  the  words  proscrib- 
ed in  the  vocabulary  of  British  female  nicety,  you  should  have 
the  answering  name  at  once  in  plain  English  ! — But  as  that 
may  not  be,  I will  whisper  it  in  French,  and  tell  my  fair  Ura- 
nia, that  the  likest  thing  in  the  world  to  an  ancient  calasiris  is  a 
modern  chemise.  A similar  interior  covering,  made  of  linen, 
cotton,  or  camel’s  hair,  is  still  worn  by  the  Turks,  Arabs,  and 
Moors,  and  we  even  read  of  it  in  the  pages  of  Mungo  Park, 
as  a customary  garment  with  the  negro  nations  on  the  banks 
of  the  Gambia  and  Niger. 

When  we  recollect  the  antiquity  of  the  fashion  of  wearing 
a chemise,  and  consider  its  intimate  connection  with  decency, 
we  cannot  make  so  great  a sacrifice  to  gallantry  as  to  approve 
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the  prevailing  custom  among  the  modern  belles^  of  altogether 
banishing  tliat  modest  veil  from  their  wardrobe.  Frown  not, 
beauteous  Urania,  and  decent  as  thou  art  fair  ! that  I should 
presume,  in  thy  presence,  to  enter  on  so  delicate  a subject  ! — 
On  this  theme  I consider  myself  as  writing  under  the  misle- 
toe  ; and  as  all  things  are  free  beneath  the  branches  of  that 
mysterious  shrub  (while  I promise  not  to  play  the  Gallic  de- 
mocrat, and  extend  my  liberty  to  licentiousness,)  I expect 
that  even  your  potent  ladyship  will  not  venture,  by  proclaim- 
ing silence^  to  invade  my  rights.  The  sacred  boughs  of  dru- 
idical  devotion  are  now  waving  over  my  head,  and  sanctioned 
by  their  privilege,  I proceed  freely  on  my  subject. 

I proclaim  myself  Che-ualier  de  la  Chemise  I I fight  before 
the  banner  of  the  fair  queen  of  Sweden,  who  a century  or  two 
ago,  chose  to  elevate  her  interior  garment  of  that  name,  upon 
a flag-staff,  and  send  it  forth  to  battle  as  the  royal  standard  ! — 
I,  at  ieast,  regard  it  as  the  standard  of  modesty  ; and  when 
ladies,  impelled  by  an  idea  of  removing  envious  folds,  and  dis- 
playing their  shapes  to  greater  advantage,  cast  it  away  for  an 
adhesive  vesture,  more  becoming  a man,  and  then  shade  that 
with  an  in-visible  petticoat  and  almost  transparent  lawn,  I can- 
not but  proclaim  such  ladies  as  deserters  from  the  decency  of 
their  sex  ; and  I admonish  them,  that  having  over-stepped 
the  bounds  of  modesty,  they  arc  standing  on  the  very  brink  of 
the  precipice  of  female  virtue,  and  one  movement  further  will 
cast  them  headlong  to  the  depths  beneath. 

The  grossest  order  of  rakes  may  possibly  tolerate  such 
a^bandonment  of  the  natural  graces  of  the  sex  ; but  the  usual 
order  of  men  of  gallantry,  while  they  are  amused  with  the  dis- 
play, turn  with  contempt  from  the  fair  exhibitor.  But  how 
shall  I describe  the  feelings  of  a man  of  honor  and  refinement, 
gazing  on  such  exposure  ? — Disgust  and  abhorrence  fills  his 
heart  towards  the  woman  who  so  appears  ; and  he  would 
sooner  suffer  the  extinction  of  the  human  race,  than  unite  his 
hand  and  fate  with  such  a creature. 

Over  the  calasiris  the  tunic  was  worn.  Both  the  men  and 
women  of  Israel  adopted  it ; the  rougher  texture  being  for 
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the  one  sex,  and  the  softer  for  the  other.  This  garment  is 

called  chethoviene,  by  Josephus,  and  was  very  graceful 

It  was  long  and  flowing,  reaching  to  the  ankles,  and,  with  the 
ladies,  sometimes  sweeping  the  ground.  The  sleeves  were 
straight,  shewing  the  shape  of  the  arm.  It  was  usually  made 
of  line  linen,  bordered  and  fringed  with  many  colors  ; and 
often,  in  addition  to  the  elegance  of  this  garment  they  wore  a 
purple  or  scarlet  mantle. 

When  men  wore  this  graceful,  though  cumbrous  habit,  the 
girdle  was  an  indispensable  appendage  to  the  dress  ; espe- 
cially to  those  who  were  engaged  in  any  employment  or  ex- 
ercises which  required  freedom  and  agility.  The  girdle  was 
bound  about  the  loins,  when  worn  by  the  laity  ; but  the  che- 
thomenes  of  the  priests  were  girt  under  the  breasts.  On  en- 
tering a house  it  was  customary  for  the  man  to  loose  his  gir- 
dle, and  lay  it  aside,  in  token  that  he  came  to  take  rest.  It 
was  replaced  in  its  former  situation  on  his  body  when  he  rose 
to  depart ; and  for  this  reason,  when  the  scripture  means  to 
inculcate  a state  of  readiness,  it  metaphorically  says,  “ Be 
your  loins  girded.** 

These  girdles  were  often  of  splendid  materials  ; embroid- 
ered, gold,  silver,  studded  with  precious  stones.  They  were 
not  denied  to  the  women,  who  wore  them  like  the  cestus  of 
Venus,  immediately  under  the  swell  of  the  bosom 

The  mantle,  or  hyke^  is  one  of  the  most  ancient,  and  some- 
times the  most  gorgeous  of  the  Jewish  habits.  It  was  vast  in 
its  dimensions,  and  by  numerous  and  well  adapted  folds,  would 
completely  and  gracefully  envelope  the  whole  body  ; it  is  still 
worn  by  the  Arabs  ; and,  indeed,  in  form  and  use,  is  not  much 
different  from  the  plaid  of  the  highlanders  in  Scotland. 

The  diadem,  or  fillet  of  gold,  was  an  ornament  worn  by  the 
princes  and  princesses  of  Judea,  and  personages  of  the  high- 
est ranks.  The  same  kind  of  crown  was  placed  on  the  heads 
of  the  bridal  pair  of  whatever  degree,  at  the  marriage.  The 
tiara^  or  bonnet,  called  in  our  translation  of  the  biblc,  the  head- 
tye^  was  the  ladies*  most  favorite  head-dress.  It  was  of  a 
conical  form,  and  admitted  much  ornament  in  embroidery  and 
gems. 
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Phylacteries,  or  frontlets,  formed  an  indispensible  part  of  the 
Jewish  habit.  They  consisted  of  scrolls  to  wear  as  bracelets, 
tnd  in  front  of  their  fillets  in  their  foreheads.  They  contain- 
ed some  short  sentence  from  the  law  of  Moses.  A modern 
traveller,  describing  the  dress  of  the  Arabs  of  Yemen,  par- 
ticularly notices  their  cap,  which  was  often  embroidered  in 
the  most  costly  style,  with  words  from  the  koran.  This  cus- 
tom is  clearly  derived  from  the  Jews  ; and  I cannot  but  wish 
that  the  ladies  of  our  Christian  lands  had  a similar  practice. 
I will  not  be  so  partial  to  my  own  sex,  as  not  to  desire  that 
the*  same  good  custom  were  extended  to  men. 

What  think  you,  my  lovely  widow,  would  our  British  lords 
and  gentlemen  be  so  likely  to  get  within  the  pale  of  Doctors* 
Commons,  if  they  wore  in  front  of  their  foreheads,  “ Thou 
shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor’s  wife  ?’*  Or  do  you  believe  that 
our  married  dames  would  so  readily  fall  into  the  arms  of  a 
seducer,  if  their  braceleted  arms  were  stamped  with  the  m- 
firesse,  “ Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery  ?” 

While  our  hunters  after  fashions  ransack  every  kingdom 
of  the  earth,  to  bring  home  a new  cap  or  bonnet  for  the  heads 
of  our  ladies,  how  beneficially  would  they  exert  their  influ- 
ence in  the  world  at  large,  if  they  were  to  introduce  a few  of 

these  obsolete,  but  becoming  Jewish  and  Arabic  modes  ! 

Perhaps  our  squeamish  wanderers  from  the  patli  of  decorum, 
might  shrink  at  bearing  about  them  such  plain  speaking  les- 
sons as  those  quoted  above.  Poets  might  then  be  brought 
into  very  pretty  pay  to  devise  neat  couplets  which  might  con- 
tain the  same  spirit  of  counsel  in  more  courtly  language  ; 
and  thus  morality,  religion,  and  the  divers  callings  of  men 
and  women  be  alike  promoted. 

The  wearer  would  profit  by  the  apothegm  on  her  forehead 
or  arm  ; to  compose  it,  would  profit  the  poet,  in  being  paid 
for  his  pains  ; to  embroider  it,  would  profit  the  hired  semp- 
stress. In  short,  it  would  be  a matter  of  commerce,  a matter 
of  intellectual  improvement,  a matter  of  personal  ornament ; 
a matter  of  private  good  and  public  benefit.  And  thus  hav- 
ing explained  the  reason  of  my  wish  for  decking  ray  fair 
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countrywomen  with  wise  sentences  within  and  without,  I bid 
your  ladyship  a short  adieu  1 promising  to  open  the  ward- 
robe of  ancient  days  again,  in  my  next  epistle.  Your 


( To  be  continued.) 


Paris. 


A COURSE  OF 

JLECTURES  OJV'  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY, 

£T  y.  LArHROP,  yUN.  A.  M.  I 

INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE. 

C Concluded  from  /i.  22. J 

The  properties  generally  allowed  to  be  common  to  all  mat- 
ter, are  extension,  impenetrability,  figure,  divisibility,  inertia, 
attraction,  expulsion  and  motion. 

Im/ienetrability,  as  a property  of  matter,  is  considered  as 
expressing  that  two  particles  of  matter,  whatever  they  may 
be,  cannot  exist  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  place,  so  long 
as  one  retains  its  situation,  the  other  is  necessarily  excluded. 

Extension  is  another  property  of  the  same  kind,  and  is  in- 
cluded in  the  idea  of  impenetrability,  when  it  is  considered 
with  regard  to  space,  namely,  that  two  particles  cannot  exist 
in  the  same  place  at  the  same  time  ; they  are  therefore  ex- 
tended, that  is,  they  occupy  a certain  portion  of  space. 

Figure  is  another  property  that  results  from  the  very  ex- 
istence of  matter.  Whatever  is  material  must  have  figure  or 
shape  : every  finite  extension  is  terminated  or  comprehended 
under  some  figure. 

Divisibility.  If  this  expression  be  confined  to  the  possibil- 
ity of  conceiving  that  every  atom  of  matter,  may  be  indefinite- 
ly divided  by  a sufficient  power  ; that  is  to  say,  that  when  ex- 
tended, a right  and  a left  may  be  always  separated  by  the 
mind,  and  by  a sufficient  power,  could  be  continually  repeat- 
ed, it  necessarily  flows  from  the  idea  of  matter,  as  here  de- 
fined. The  infinite  divisibility  of  matter  is  an  hypothesis, 
which  is  said  to  rest  on  mathematical  demonstration.  It  may 
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be  demonstrated  by  a geometrical  diagram.  It  is  assumed  as 
a fact,  and  may  be  classed  with  the  mathematical  point,  the 
ultima  Thule  of  conception  and  calculation.  Physically  con- 
sidered, if  we  trace  matter  to  its  minutest  atom,  and  allow  that 
atom  to  have  all  the  properties  of  matter,  we  must  stop  before 
we  admit  further  divisibility,  and  say,  that  one  of  its  proper- 
ties, at  least,  must  be  annihilated  before  the  rest  can  be  divid- 
ed. This,  however,  is  a speculation  more  curious  than  use- 
ful ; we  shall  be  contented  with  our  investigation  of  this  branch 
of  inquiry,  by  knowing  to  what  an  amazing  extent  matter  is 
really  divisible.  The  essences  and  effluvia  of  flowers — mate- 
rial, though  invisible,  fill  a space  which  is  almost  infinite, 
when  compared  with  their  constituent  particles.  A cubic 
inch  of  air,  near  the  surface  of  our  earth,  if  removed  to  the 
height  of  500  miles  from  it,  would  be  so  rarefied  as  to  fill  a 
sphere  equal  in  diameter  to  the  orbit  of  Saturn  ; and  were  the 
effluvia  of  a few  rose  leaves,  borne  upwards  with  the  small 
body  of  air  thus  impregnated  with  their  odor,  their  fragrance 
would  be  coextensive  with  the  space  that  their  enormously 
expanded  medium  would  occupy.  A grain  of  gold  beaten 
out  into  a leaf,  will  cover  50  square  inches,  and  contains  two 
millions  of  visible  parts.  But  the  gold  which  covers  the  silver 
wire  that  is  used  in  making  gold  lace,  is  spread  over  a sur- 
face twelve  times  as  great  ; notwithstanding  which,  it  re- 
mains gill,  so  as  to  preserve  an  uniform  appearance,  even 
when  examined  with  a microscope.  It  has  been  calculated,  ^ 
that  a single  grain  of  gold  would  cover  a surface  of  30  yards 
square. 

Inertia^  inactivity,  or  passiveness,  is  the  property  of  matter 
by  which  it  endeavors  to  continue  in  the  slate  that  it  is  in, 
whether  of  rest  or  of  motion.  If  one  body  contain  twice  or 
thrice  as  much  matter  as  is  contained  by  another  body,  it  will 
have  as  much  inactivity  ; that  is,  it  will  require  twice  or 
thrice  as  much  force  to  give  it  an  equal  degree  of  motion,  or 
to  stop  it  after  it  has  been  put  in  such  a motion.  That  matter 
can  never  put  itself  into  motion,  is  universally  allowed.  But 
most  men  are  prone  to  believe,  that  all  material  substances 
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have  a propensity  to  fall  from  a state  of  motion,  into  a state 
of  rest,  because  a stone,  or  a cannon  ball,  although -it  is 
moved  with  the  greatest  velocity  soon  falls  to  the  ground. 
They  do  not  consider  the  two  causes  by  which  its  descent 
is  occasioned,  namely,  gravity,  or  weight  of  the  body,  which 
sinks  to  the  earth,  notwithstanding  the  force  of  the  propelling 
impulse,  and  the  resistance  of  the  air,  through  which  it  passes, 
and  by  which  its  velocity  is  continually  retarded.  A bowl 
moves  but  a short  way  on  a bowling  green,  because  the  grassy 
* surface  soon  creates  friction  enough  to  stop  it.  But  were  the 
green  perfectly  level,  or  covered  with  polished  glass,  and  the 
bowl  perfectly  hard,  round,  and  smooth,  it  would  go  a great 
way  farther — if  the  air  were  taken  away,  having  neither  fric- 
^ tion  nor  resistance  to  diminish  its  velocity,  it  would  go  round 
the  world,  were  the  green  so  far  extended,  and  revolve  round 
it  forever. 

Although  some  lecturers  on  natural  philosophy  have  op- 
posed the  admission  of  inertia  as  a primary  property  of  mat- 
ter, I feel  myself  very  safe  in  classing  it  as  such,  on  the  an- 
thority  of  our  best  and  most  approved  authors — La  Place,  an 
eminent  philosopher  of  the  present  day,  and  who  stands  al- 
most without  a rival  in  the  success  of  his  mathematical  and 
physical  researches,  in  his  celebrated  work.  The 'System  of  the 
World,  says.  The  direction  of  motion  in  a straight  line  follows 
necessarily  from  this,  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  point 
should  deviate  to  the  right,  rather  than  to  the  left  of  its  primi- 
tive direction  ; but  the  uniformity  of  its  motion  is  not  equally 
evident.  The  nature  of  the  moving  force  being  unknown,  it 
is  impossible  to  know,  a priori^  if  the  force  should  preserve 
itself  or  not.  It  is  true,  that  since  a body  is  incapable  of  giv- 
ing itself  any  motion,  it  seems  equally  impossible  that  it 
should  effect  any  change  in  that  which  it  has  received,  so  that 
the  law  of  inertia  is  at  least  the  most  simple  and  natural  that 
can  be  imagined.  It  is  likewise  confirmed  by  experience  ; 
for  in  fact,  we  observe  on  the  earth,  that  motions  are  perpet- 
uated for  a longer  time,  in  proportion  as  the  obstacles  which 
oppose  them  are  diminished  ; and  this  would  lead  us  to  sup- 
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pose,  that,  without  these  obstacles,  they  would  continue  for- 
ever. But  the  inertia  of  matter  is  principally  remarkable  in 
the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  for  a great  number 
of  ages,  have  not  experienced  any  sensible  alteration.  For 
these  reasons,  we  shall  consider  inertia  as  a law  of  nature  ; 
and  when  we  observe  any  alteration  in  the  motion  of  a body, 
we  shall  conclude  that  it  arises  from  some  foreign  cause. 

Attraction  is  a general  term  to  denote  the  cause,  power  or 
principle,  by  which  all  bodies  mutually  tend  towards  each 
other,  and  cohere,  until  separated  by  some  other  power.  The 
laws  and  phenomena  of  attraction,  form  the  chief  subject  of 
the  Newtonian  philosophy,  it  being  the  principal  agent  of  na- 
ture, in  most  of  her  wonderful  operations.  With  respect  to 
the  law  which  attraction  observes,  it  may  be  divided  into  two 
kinds.  1st.  That  which  extends  to  a sensible  distance — as 
the  attraction  of  gravity,  which  is  found  in  all  bodies  ; and  of 
magnetism  and  electricity,  which  are  discoverable  only  in 
particular  bodies.  2nd.  That  which  does  not  extend  to  any 
sensible  distance — Such  is  found  to  obtain  in  the  minute  par- 
ticles of  which  substances  are  composed,  attracting  each  oth- 
er at,  or  extremely  near,  the  point  of  contact,  with  forces  often 
much  superior  to,  but  which  decrease  much  faster  than,  the 
power  of  gravity.  This  is  called  the  attraction  of  cohesion, 
being  that  by  which  the  atoms  or  insensible  particles  of  bod- 
ies are  united  into  sensible  masses. 

The  different  sorts  of  attraction,  shall  now  be  briefly  con- 
sidered— and,  first  of  magnetism. 

The  magnet,  or  loadstone,  is  a kind  of  ferruginous  stone, 
resembling  iron  ore  in  weight  and  color,  though  rather  hard- 
er and  heavier,  and  is  endued  with  a variety  of  extraordinary 
properties — It  is  also  called  the  Haeraclean  stone,  from  a city 
of  Magnesia,  a part  of  the  ancient  Lydia,  where  it  was  said  to 
be  first  found,  and  from  which,  it  is  generally  supposed,  it 
took  its  name.  Others  ascribe  its  appellation  to  that  of  its 
reputed  discoverer  Magnes,  a shepherd  of  mount  Ida,  who, 
(they  say)  detected  its  surprising  property  of  attracting  iron, 
by  accidentally  touching  it  with  his  crook.  From  its  use  in 
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navigation,  it  is  called  Lapis  Nauticus,  and  Siderites,  from  its 
power  of  adheringto  itsfavorite  metal.'  The  most  distinguish- 
ing properties  of  the  magnet  are,  that  it  attracts  iron,  and  that 
it  points  towards  the  poles  of  the  world,  and  in  other  circum- 
stances also,  dips  or  inclines  to  a point  beneath  the  horizon  di- 
rectly under  the  pole ; it  also  communicates  its  virtue  by  touch 
to  iron,  by  means  whereof  the  mariners’  needles  are  obtained^ 
The  phenomena  of  the  magnet  are  too  various  to  admit  of  par- 
ticular enumeration  in  a lecture,  where  its  principle  of  attrac- 
tion is  the  only  r equisite  object  of  consideration.  The  discov- 
ry  of  the  wonderful  properties  of  the  loadstone,  forms  one  tf 
the  most  important  eras  that  has  been  recorded  on  the  eventful 
page  of  history.  The  creation  of  the  world  ; the  fatal  trans- 
gression of  our  parents  ; the  birth  of  Christ ; his  death  ; and 
the  accidental  disclosure  of  the  natural  magnet  by  a Sicilian 
shepherd,  are  circumstances  of  principal  importance  in  the 
annals  of  time.  A Roman  poet,  fifteen  hundred  years  before 
European  navigation  was  extended  to  the  East  and  West  In- 
dies, predicted,  that  The  time  shall  come,  when  all  nations 
shall  as  it  were,  be  joined  and  united  by  universal  trade  and 
commerce.  But  the  means,  or  instrument,  by  which  this 
prophecy  was  to  be  fulfilled,  lay  hidden  in  secrecy;  it  was  re- 
served for  the  crook  of  a clown  to  throw  it  from  obscurity,  and 
to  expose  the  invaluable  treasure  to  the  view  of  the  astonish 
ed  and  puzzled  philosopher.  The  powers  of  the  magnet 
seemed  similar  to  the  effects  of  necromancy.  Another  world 
soon  expanded  itself  beyond  the  western  waves.  Islands  rose 
from  the  deep  like  exhalations.  A continent  displayed  to  the 
admiring  voyager  diversities  of  soil  and  vegetation,  which  he 
had  partially  enjoyed  in  the  elder  hemisphere,  but  enriched 
with  many,  to  which  he  had  as  yet  been  a stranger.  'Fhe 
imaginary  and  over-rated  domains  of  Neptune  diminished  as 
new  portions  of  earth  became  visible  ; and  the  system  of  our 
portion  of  the  universe  was  proved  to  be  perfect  by  Columbus, 
when  he  found,  by  crossing  the  Atlantic,  the  immense  balance 
of  the  terraqueous  globe.  The  scattered  families  of  the  great 
brotherhood  of  man,  became  acquainted  with  each  other. 
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The  intercourse  of  Europeans  with  Americans,  and  Asiatics, 
has  been  productive  of  mutual  happiness  and  advantat^e  ; 
and  we  now  behold  the  assertion  of  a Corinthian  chorus  ver- 
ified ; for,  “ Generous  commerce  has  bound  ail  nations  to- 
gether with  her  golden  chain.”  The  operations  of  com- 
merce were  slow  and  languid,  till  the  discovery  of  t’nc  mag- 
netic needle  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Before  that  period, 
the  cautious  mariner  followed  the  indentations  of  the  shore, 
and  consumed  much  time  in  creeping  from  cape  to  cape, 
seeking  a port  before  every  tempest,  and  drawing  up  his 
barque  on  land,  and  during  the  reign  of  winter  or  of  adverse 
winds.  But  when  the  polarity  of  the  magnet  became  known, 
he  ventured  farther  into  the  ocean,  and  began  to  assert  tltat 
dominion  over  the  “ watery  world,”  for  which  man  had  a 
grant  from  his  Creator,  when  he  was  originally  formed  in  the 
divine  image.  From  that  epoch  the  deep-rooted  errors  of 
antiquity  were  gradually  corrected.  The  torrid  and  frigid 
zones  were  found  to  be  habitable.  The  dream  of  Scipio 
proved  to  be  indeed  an  illusion.  Thule  was  no  longer  the  last 
of  lands,  nor  the  pillars  of  Hercules  the  boundary  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

Corpuscular  attraction,  or  attraction  of  cohesion,  or  aggre- 
gation, is  that  power,  by  which  the  similar  particles  of  bodies 
attract  each  other,  and  become  united  into  one  mass,  without 
in  the  least  changing  the  chemical  properties  which  they  pos- 
sessed before  their  union.  The  bodies  may  be  in  a soiid, 
fluid,  or  seriform  state.  Thus,  two  drops  water,  or  of  quick- 
silver, unite  and  compose  one  larger  portion  of  the  game 
fluid  ; and  the  fiat  surfaces  of  metals  may  be  made  to  adhere, 
by  friction  and  gentle  pressure.  If  a piece  of  board  or  any 
other  plane  be  laid  on  the  surface  of  water,  it  will  require  a 
power  six  times  as  great  as  the  weight  of  the  board  to  take  it 
up  perpendicularly.  Experiments  have  also  shewm  that 
plates  not  more  than  two  inches  in  diameter,  have  taken  a 
force  of  950  pounds  to  separate  them.  This  adhesive  power 
is  not  occasioned  by  the  gravitating  weight  of  the  atmosphere, 
for  it  requires  the  same  weight  to  separate  them,  whether 
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they  be  joined  together  in  the  open  air,  or  in  vacuo.  If  suo- 
stances  thus  pressed  together  be  not  perfectly  smooth,  or  pol- 
ished, it  will  be  in  vain  to  attempt  making  them  adhere,  be- 
cause the  particles  touch  each  other  only  in  a few  points, 
Avhereas  on  the  contrary,  when  they  are  smooth  and  polished, 
so  as  to  admit  their  surfaces  to  touch  in  most  or  ail  their 
parts,  they  become  firmly  united.  This  power  of  cohesion, 
was  first  considered  by  Newton  as  one  of  the  properties  es- 
sential to  all  matter,  and  the  cause  of  all  that  variety  which  is 
observed  in  the  texture  of  different  terrestrial  bodies.  Fire, 
and  air  in  its  Jixed  state ^ are  mentioned  as  the  most  rational 
and  probable  causes  of  corpuscular  attraction^  Fire,  as  the 
all  pervading  agent  of  nature,  may  as  well  be  referred  to  as 
the  cause,  as  well  as  the  dissolvent  of  cohesion.  It  assumes 
we  know  various  and  opposite  powers.  In  its  free  state  it 
destroys.  In  light  it  shines  deprived  of  i i destructive  prop- 
erty, and  as  the  electric  fluid,  it  attracts,  repels  and  operates 
on  bodies  in  a great  diversity  of  ways.  Air,  in  its  fixed  state, 
possesses  the  interstices  of  solid  substances,  and  probably 
serves  as  a bond  of  union  to  their  constituents  ; for  when  these 
parts  are  separated,  the  air  is  discharged,  and  recovers  its 
elasticity. 

Affinity  of  composition,  or  chemical  affinity,  is  that  pow- 
er by  m.eans  of  which  the  particles  of  bodies,  whether  sim- 
ple or  compound,  attract  each  other  so  intimately  as  to  pro- 
duce an  universal  whole,  totally  inseparable  by  mechanical 
efforts,  and  whose  characteristic  properties  are  often  different, 
and  sometimes  contrary  to  those  -}f  its  constituent  parts.  It  is 
obvious  from  this,  that  the  particles  of  those  bodies,  which 
are  united  by  virtue  of  chemical  affinity,  form  not  merely  an 
aggregate,  but  an  entirely  new  body,  which  can  only  be  alter- 
ed by  the  action  of  another  chemical  power.  When  the  chem- 
ical action  takes  place,  the  properties  of  bodies  become  alter- 
ed, and  their  individuality  destroyed. 

Repulsion  is  a certain  power  or  faculty  residing  in  the  mi- 
nute parts  of  natural  bodies,  by  which,  under  certain  circum- 
stances they  fly  from  each  other.  This  is  the  reverse  oi  the 
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attractive  power.  Newton  shews  from  observation  that  such 
a force  does  really  exist,  and  he  argues,  that  as  in  algebra 
where  positive  causes  cease,  there  negative  ones  begin,  so  in 
physics,  where  the  attracting  force  ends,  a repelling  one  com- 
mences. As  the  repelling  power  seems  to  arise  from  the 
same  principle  as  the  attractive,  only  exercised  under  differ- 
ent circumstances,  it  is  governed  by  the  same  laws.  Thus 
the  attractive,  we  find  is  greater  in  small  bodies,  than  in  larg- 
er ones,  in  proportion  to  the  masses — therefore  the  repelling 
is  so  too.  As  the  rays  of  light  are  the  most  minute  bodies  that 
we  are  acquainted  with,  they  must  possess  stronger  repelling 
powers  than  any  other  substances  known  to  us.  And  from 
this  we  must  account  for  the  inconceivable  velocity  with  which 
they  travel  from  the  sun  to  the  earth  in  little  more  than  7 min- 
utes. For  the  rays  emitted  from  the  sun,  are  no  sooner  got 
without  the  sphere  of  his  attraction,  than  they  come  within  the 
action  of  the  repelling  power.  T o this  power  also,  is  attribut- 
ed the  elasticity  of  bodies,  by  which,  they  return  to  their  form- 
er shape,  after  having  their  figure  altered  by  an  external  force. 

The  last  kind  of  attraction  which  we  shall  notice  is  that  of 
gravity^  which  is  the  natural  tendency  or  inclination  of  bodies 
toward  the  centre,  and  in  this  sense,  it  agrees  with  centrip- 
etal force.  Indeed,  the  last  term,  weight,  gravity,  and  attrac- 
tion, mean  the  same  thing,  only  in  different  views  and  rela- 
tions ; all  which  are,  how'evcr,  commonly  confounded  and  used 
promiscuously.  But  in  propriety  of  speech  and  sense,  wdien 
a body  is  considered  as  tending  tow'ards  the  earth,  the  force 
with  which  it  tends  is  called  gravity — When  it  is  considered 
as  immediately  tending  tow'ards  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
it  is  termed  eentripetal  force  ; but  in  respect  to  the  earth, 
towards  which  it  tends,  it  is  called  attraction — and  when  it  is 
considered  in  relation  to  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  ten- 
dency, upon  which  it  acts,  it  is  called  weight.  The  simple 
incident  that  drew  the  attention  of  Newton  to  the  subject  of 
gravity,  and  his  speculations  concerning  it,  are  related  by  his 
friend  and  commentator.  Dr,  Pemberton,  in  the  following 
tyords.  “ About  the  year  1606,  or  the  24th  of  his  age,  Newton 
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retired  from  Cambridge  into  the  country  in  order  to  avoid  the 
plague  which  then  raged  with  great  violence,  and  sitting  one 
day  in  an  orchard,  an  apple  falling  from  one  of  the  trees,  gave 
a new  turn  to  his  reflections.  The  phenomena  of  falling  bod- 
ies engaged  his  attention,  and  pursuing  the  ideas  which  pre- 
sented themselves  to  his  mind,  he  carried  his  researches  from 
the  earth  to  the  heavens  and  began  to  investigate  the  nature 
of  motion  in  general.  Since  there  is  motion,  he  observed, 
there  must  be  a force  which  produces  it  j but  what  is  this  ' 
force  ? That  a body  when  left  to  itself  will  fall  to  the  ground, 
is  known  to  the  most  illiterate,  but  if  you  ask  the  reason  of  its 
doing  so  they  will  think  you  a fool  or  a madman  ; the  cir- 
cumstance is  too  common  to  excite  their  admiration,  although 
philosophers  are  so  much  embarrassed  with  it,  that  they  find  it 
almost  inexplicable.  In  like  manner,  when  a stone,  or  other 
body,  is  placed  upon  a table,  it  presses  the  table  with  the  same 
force,  by  which  it  would,  if  left  to  itself,  fall  to  the  ground. 
And  when  a body  is  suspended  at  the  end  of  a string,  the  force 
with  which  it  pushes  downwards  stretches  the  string,  and  if 
this  be  not  sufficiently  strong,  breaks  it.  From  which  cir- 
cumstance, it  appears  that  all  bodies  press  with  a certain 
force  upon  those  which  support  and  hinder  them  from  fall- 
ing ; and  that  the  degree  of  force,  in  either  case,  is  precisely 
the  same,  with  that,  which  in  a free  space,  would  bring  them 
to  the  ground.’*  These  speculations  on  gravity  and  the  phe- 
nomena of  falling  bodies,  laid  the  foundations  of  some  of  New- 
ton’s most  celebrated  performances.  When  we  consider,  says 
Fontenelle,  that  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Newton,  every 
single  satellite  of  Saturn  must  gravitate  towards  the  others, 
and  towards  Saturn,  and  all  of  them  toward  the  sun,  according 
to  a particular  law,  what  an  immense  skill  in  geometry,  must 
have  been  requisite  to  unravel  the  intricacies  of  so  many  dif- 
ferent relations  I It  was  a daring  attempt  to  undertake  it ; 
and  one  cannot  perceive  without  amazement,  that  from  so  ab- 
stracted a theory,  formed  of  so  many  particular  theories,  and 
each  of  them  perplexed  with  innumerable  difficulties,  conclu- 
sions should  always  arise  exactly  conformable  to  fact  and  ex- 
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perience.  These  are  certainly,  such  instances  of  genius  and 
p'enetration,  that  wlien  taken  in  their  fullest  extent,  the  idea  of 
the  poet  will  scarcely  be  thought  extravagant. 

Nature  and  nature’s  law  lay  hid  in  night— 

God  said,“  let  Newton  be,”  and  all  was  light. 

I shall  consider  motion  in  the  lecture  on  mechanics. 

The  expansion  of  bodies  by  heat,  may  be  deemed  an  uni- 
versal phenomenon.  The  immediate  effect  of  exposure  of 
material  substances  to  the  action  of  fire,  is  a rarefaction  and 
augmentation  of  the  bulk  of  the  whole  mass.  This  dilatation 
of  the  parts,  is  the  most  general  indication  of  the  presence  of 
fire.  To  demonstrate  this,  instruments  are  contrived,  of  very 
common  use,  and  simplicity  of  structure.  The  first  that  I 
shall  mention,  is  the  thermometer,  by  which  the  different  ex- 
pansions and  contractions  of  substances,  point  out  the  varia- 
tions of  heat,  and  ascertain  the  exact  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
or  other  body,  whose  degree  of  temperature  is  the  subject  of 
inquiry.  For  this  purpose  fluids  are  generally  used,  because 
they  dilate  more  easily  than  solids  ; and  of  fluids,  quicksilver 
is  preferred,  on  account  of  the  regularity  of  its  expansion,  and 
because  it  does  not  soil  the  tube. 

A mercurial  thermometer,  is  a tube  of  glass,  whose  end  is 
blown  into  a globe  or  cylinder.  The  ball  and  part  of  the  tube 
are  filled  with  quicksilver,  the  expansion  or  contraction  of 
which,  is  shewn  by  its  rise  and  fall  in  the  tube,  and  meas- 
ured by  a scale  affixed  to  its  frame.  The  smaller  the  bore 
of  the  tube,  the  more  visible  will  be  the  rise  of  the  fluid 
by  a small  expansion.  In  a good  thermometer,  the  space  be- 
l/ween  the  mercury,  and  the  scaled  end  of  a tube,  should  be 
perfectly  free  frorn  air,  as  the  smallest  quantity  included 
therein,  would  affect  the  sensibility  of  the  instrument,  and 
render  it  unfit  for  accurate  observations.  Farenheit’s  scale 
is  the  one  most  in  use.  On  this,  the  number  of  degrees  be- 
tween the  freezing,  and  boiling  water  points,  is  180;  the 
freezing  point  being  at  32  ; and  the  boiling  at  212  : both  the 
numbers  are  above  0,  or  the  point  from  which  the  chegrees 
are  numbered  up  and  down.  By  a mixture  of  snow  and  com- 
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mon  salt,  a degree  of  cold  is  immediately  produced,  which 
causes  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  to  subside  into  the 
bulb.  Here  we  see  the  effect  of  cold,  in  contracting  metals, 
and  the  experiment,  though  familiar  to  all  who  are  conver- 
sant in  meteorological  observations,  may  be  satisfactory  to 
such  as  have  not  already  given  the  subject  their  attention. 

The  pyrometer  is  an  instrument  contrived  to  measure  the 
expansion  of  solid  bodies  by  heat.  The  one  on  the  table  is  of 
very  simple  construction.  A bar  of  metal  being  laid  on  the 
supporting  brackets,  with  one  end  against  a moveable  indexj 
the  flame  of  a candle  is  applied  beneath.  As  the  bar  becomes 
heated,  it  expands  in  bulk  and  length,  and  pressing  against 
the  index,  the  quantity  of  its  expansion  is  shewn  on  the  grad- 
uated quadrant,  which  the  point  of  it  passes  over.  Different 
metals  have  different  degrees  of  expansibility  ; those  instru- 
ments, therefore,  whose  parts  are  to  maintain  a constant  pro- 
portion, should  never  be  formed  of  different  metals.  It  is 
from  this  unequal  expansion,  that  a harpsichord  is  deranged 
by  an  alteration  of  temperature.  An  iron  rod  is  about  1 seven- 
tieth part  of  an  inch  larger  in  summer  than  in  winter. 

The  hydrometer  is  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  prop- 
erties and  effects  of  water,  as  its  density,  gravity,  &c.  The 
general  principle^on  which  the  construction  and  use  of  the 
hydrometer  depends,  is  occasioned  by  a law  of  nature  which 
will  be  more  fully  considered  under  specific  gravity ; namely 
that  a body  specifically  lighter  than  several  fluids,  will  serve 
to  find  out  their  different  specific  gravities  ; because  it  will 
sink  deepest  in  the  fluids,  whose  specific  gravity  is  least. 

On  the  subject  of  matter,  philosophers  have  advanced  the 
most  opposite  and  irreconcilable  conjectures  and  hypotheses. 
Hobbes,  Spinoza,  and  others,  maintain  that  all  beings  in  the 
universe  are  material,  and  that  their  differences  arise  from 
difference  of  modification  and  motion.  They  conceive  that 
matter  is  extremely  subtle  ; and  in  a brisk  motion  may  think ; 
and  so  they  exclude  all  spirit  from  the  world.  Bishop  Berke- 
ly  on  tiie  contrary,  argues  against  the  existence  of  matter  it- 
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self,  and  endeavors  to  prove,  that  it  is  a mere  ens  rationis^  and 
has  no  existence  out  of  the  mind. 

It  is  impossible  to  investigate  matter,  without  associating  it 
with  mind.  Effects  cannot  be  observed,  without  an  attempt 
to  soar  to  their  causes.  And  here,  let  us  bow  in  solemn  ador- 
ation to  the  Great  First  Cause — the  Creator  of  the  universe, 
whose  being  and  perfections  we  trace  in  the  minutest,  as  in  . 
the  most  stupendous  of  his  works.  Who,  with  his  parental 
and  providential  eye,  regards  the  meanest,  as  well  as  the  most 
sublime  of  his  productions. 

Who  sees  with  equal  eye,  as  Lord  of  all, 

A hero  perish,  or  a sparrow  fall. 

Atoms  or  systems  into  ruin  hurl’d. 

And  now,  a bubble  burst — and  now,  a world. 

It  is  the  greatest  disgrace  of  pride,  that  its  objects  are  base 
and  unworthy-^its  aims  are  low  and  trifling — its  views  are 
limited  by  mortality,  and  their  scope  is  confined  to  the  perish- 
able globe  we  inhabit.  Let  the  atheist  enjoy  the  sordid  and 
transient  gratifications  of  time,  and  be  content  with  it ; — 
deeming  eternity  the  dream  of  enthusiasm,  or  the  chimera  of 
superstition.  Let  him  debase  his  lineage  by  attributing  his 
creation  to  chance,  and  indulge  the  hope  of  endless  slumbers 
in  the  grave — The  reputation  of  having  conquered  the  preju- 
dices of  childhood,  of  triumphing  over  the  impressions  of  the 
nursery,  and  breaking  the  leading-strings  of  priest  craft, 
this  is  the  gaudy  bubble  which  delights  the  modern  sciolist, 
and  which  he  for  a while  esteems  an  ample  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  principle,  religion  and  common  sense.  But  the 
Christian  Philosopher’s  desires  and  pretensions  are  raised  to- 
ward a source  and  ancestry  worthy  of  his  nature  and  faculties. 
He  reads  the  page  of  scripture  and  nature  with  hope,  delight, 
and  confidence.  He  feels  himself  in  his  present  state  of  ex- 
istence as  separated  from  the  Divine  Parent,  to  whom  he  will 
ultimately  return,  and,  eager  to  become  a happy  immortal,  he 
regulates  his  conduct,  governs  his  passions,  and  purifies  his 
affections  in  the  manner  best  calculated  to  secure  the  posses- 
sion of  his  glorious  object.  In  the  steady  prosecution  of  his 
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design,  he  becomes  a blessing  to  his  fellow  men.  He  per- 
forms ail  his  social  duties  with  scrupulous  punctuality.  He 
endeavors  to  imitate  the  perfections  of  the  greatest  and  best 
of  Beings,  and  to  diffuse  happiness  and  peace  as  far  as  his  in- 
fluence extends.  In  tracing  his  Maker  through  every  part  of 
the  visible  creation,  he  finds  his  faith  strengthened,  his  intel- 
lects enlarged,  and  his  best  hopes  invigorated.  He  is  in  a 
continual  progress  toward  the  attainment  of  that  knowledge, 
which  constitutes  the  unalloyed  felicity  of  a superior  order  of 
beings.  He  trusts  implicitly  in  the  wisdom  of  his  Creator, 
and  says,  to  the  discontented  and  ignorant  reviler  of  Provi- 
dence— 

Cease,  then,  nor  order  imperfection  name, 

Our  proper  bliss  depends  on  what  we  blame  ; 

Know  thy  own  point : this  kind,  this  due  degree. 

Of  blindness — weakness,  heaven  bestows  on  thee— > 

Submit, — in  this  or  any  other  sphere. 

Secure  to  be  as  blest  as  thou  canst  bear  ; / 

Safe  in  the  hand  of  one  disposing  power. 

Or  in  the  natal,  or  the  mortal  hour. 

All  nature  is  but  art  unknown  to  thee  ; 

All  chance,  direction  which  thou  canst  not  see ; 

All  discord,  harmony  not  understood  ; 

All  partial  evil — universal  good. 

And  spite  of  pride— in  erring  reason’s  spite, 

One  truth  is  clear— Whatever  is,  is  right 
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This  kind  of  learning,  says  the  learned  Stillingfleet,  de- 
serves the  highest  form  among  the  difficiles  nuges,  and  all 
these  hieroglyphics  put  together,  will  make  but  one  good 
one,  and  that  should  be  for  labor  lost. 
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FOR  ‘The  POLTANl’HOS. 

THE  MORAL  CEjYSOR..,.jYo,  II. 

“ Jam  vicina  toro  plenis  adoleverat  annis 
« Vlrginitatis  ; tenerumjara  pronuba  flammapudorem 
« Solicitat  : mistaque  tremit  formidine  votum.”  Claud. 

The  maid,  now  past  an  infant,  seeks  the  flames 
Of  sprightly  love  ; and  innocently  claims. 

She  hopes  the  nuptial  state,  but  hopes  with  fear  ; 

And  wishes,  but  her  wish  is  insincere.  AnDn. 

I SHALL  in  this  paper  lay  before  my  readers  two  letters, 
lately  received  from  correspondents  of  very  opposite  charac- 
ters. The  reality  of  the  existence  of  the  writers,  cannot  well 
be  doubted  by  any  one  tolerably  accjuainted  with  the  hearts 
and  heads  of  young  and  old  virgins.  I shall  not  trouble  my 
friends  with  any  further  observations,  or  attempts  to  prove 
that  I did  ?iot  write  the  letters.  Who  did  write  them  is 
another  question. 

Mr.  Censor, 

I am  a young  lady  just  turned  of  fourteen.  My  mother 
has  promised  me  a husband,  for  a new  year’s  gift,  ever  since 
I can  remember — but  on  every  successive  anniversary,  I 
have  been  disappointed.  I fully  expected  to  have  been  pro- 
vided with  the  desire  of  my  heart,  on  the  first  day  of  the  last 
infant  year  ; — but,  alas  ! I am  put  off  until  the  next  babyhood 
of  time.  I think  this  is  hard,  for  I am  fit  to  be  a wife  to  any 
one.  I can  suit  the  young,  the  old,  the  grave,  the  gay  ; — can 
languish  and  sigh,  be  spirited  and  lively,  can  sooth  or  scold, 
as  occasion  may  require.  My  mother  brought  me  up  under 
her  own  eye,  and  taught  me  the  duty  of  a wife  when  “ I slip- 
ped my  leading  strings;  ” and,  I flatter  myself,  my  improve- 
ment reflects  credit  on  my  able  instructer.  But,  as  yet,  she 
thinks  herself  too  young  to  be  a grandmother,  and  therefore, 
lest  I should  deprive  her  of  any  of  her  sweethearts,  she  keeps 
me  confined  to  my  room,  while  she  flirts  with  the  gentlemen 
in  the  parlor.  I am  not  allowed  to  shew  myself  in  the  thea- 
tre or  ball  room,  the  very  market  filaces  of  beauty.  I used  to 
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be  indulged  with  an  airing  in  the  mall  twice  in  a week  ; but 
since  the  militia  perform  their  manoeuvres  there,  and  the  fash- 
ionables of  the  metropolis  are  attracted  to  that  spot  by  the 
brilliance  of  martial  parade,  and  the  charms  of  music,  my 
mother  engrosses  the  family  gallants,  and  I am  forced  to  be- 
come a desponding  recluse,  in  spite  of  all  my  petitions  and 
remonstrances.  As  I have  not  yet  been  deprived  of  the  use 
of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  I have  addressed  these  lines  to  you,  in 
the  hope  that  by  being  made  public,  some  heroic  young  man 
may  be  induced  to  release  me  from  my  state  of  pining  and 
thraldom.  Ladies,  in  the  time  of  the  Spectator,  used  thus  to 
vent  their  complaints,  and  solicit  relief.  If  any  should  apply 
for  my  name,  place  of  abode.  See.  you  can  give  me  a hint  in 
the  Polyanthus.  I will  reward  the  spirit  of  the  amiable  Quix- 
ote, with  my  unbounded  love,  and  eternal  gratitude.  Heigh 
ho  ! for  a husband — 

Be  he  young — or  be  he  old, 

Rich  or  poor— or  short  or  tall  ; 

Let  him  laugh — or  let  him  scold, 

He  shall  be  my— “ all  in  all.” 

Your’s, 

A distressed  damsel, 

PATTY  DASH. 

N.  B.  I can  dearn  stockings,  make. mince  pies,  and  pickle 
mangoes,  peppers  and  cucumbers.  My  mother  always  su- 
perintended my  education,  and  1 learned  to  play  and  dance  at 
home.  This  may  be  a recommendation  to  some  queer  cynics^ 
though  I don’t  see  the  reason  why  it  should  be  so. 

“ Love  is  merely  a madness,  and  I tell  you,  deserves  as  well  a dark  bouse 
and  a ixihip  as  madmen  do.”  Shakspeare. 

Mr.  Censor, 

In  this  fashionable  world  of  vanity  and  vexation,  the  queru- 
lousness and  garrulity  of  antiquated  females  are  much  more 
despised  than  respected.  I am  myself  an  ancient  virgin,  turn- 
ed of  fifty,  and  it  has  been  my  misfortune  the  last  few  years  of 
my  life,  from  prejudices  equally  strong  and  unjustifiable,  to 
be  neglected  by  the  men,  and  regarded  by  the  v/omen  with  an 
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eye  of  quizzing  comraiseration.  I have  a right  to  be  heard  ! 
An  ancient  virgin  has  claims  upon  public  justice,  though  per- 
haps not  upon  public  gratitude.  It  is  true  I never  added  to 
the  richness  and  dignity  of  the  state  by  increasing  popula- 
tion 1 It  is  also  true  that*I  never  soothed  the  pillow  of  an  ex- 
piring husband  1 But,  with  vestal  purity  and  religious  zeal,  I 
have  contributed  to  take  away  the  preponderance  of  evil,  and 
have,  amidst  scoffs  and  persecution,  regularly  performed  the 
charitable  duties  of  life.  To  the  lower  animals,  dogs  and 
cats,  I have  shewn  unexampled  marks  of  affection.  The 
guinea-pig,  now  grunting  about  my  chamber,  is  a particular 
■object  of  my  tender  care  ; and  that  monkey,  grinning  in  the 
corner,  can  bear  ample  witness  to  the  ardor  of  my  attachment. 
But  why  am  I an  old  maid  ? And  being  an  old  maid,  why  am 
I to  be  despised  ? Know,  Mr.  Censor,  I have  rejected  fifty 
noble  offers  in  my  time  1 but  I then  studied  philosophy  ! I 
then  sought  for  intellectual  pre-eminence  ! At  that  time  noth- 
ing could  divert  me  from  astronomy,  logic  and  metaphysics  I 
It  is  too  late  to  think  differently  now  ! I am  now  an  ancient 
virgin,  and  it  is  said,  nothing  can  ever  do  away  the  odium  at- 
tached to  that  unfortunate  character.  Yet,  a life  of  celibacy 
has  many  advantages  and  many  comforts  unknown  to  the  con- 
jugal state.  The  chief  advantage,  liberty  ! had  I been  mar- 
ried to  a sullen,  speculative,  jealous  man,  I should  have  been 
miserable  ! Had  I married  a drunken  husband,  I could  have 
enjoyed  no  happiness.  Had  I been  united  to  an  old  crazy 
grey-headed  sinner,  how  could  I have  ever  been  comfortable  ? 
In  the  common  run  of  husbands,  it  was  a thousand  to  one 
against  my  getting  one  to  my  mind,  and  to  be  fastened  till 
death,  to  a mortal  of  opposite  habits,  feelings  and  propensi- 
ties, is  worse,  infinitely  worse,  than  being  the  most  wretched 
old  maid  in  Christendom  I I am  determined,  in  spite  of  the 
rebel  feelings  of  my  heart,  to  continue  unmarried.  No  man, 
with  seducing  Aviles  and  insinuating  flatteries,  shall  move  that 
determination.  Though  the  roses  yet  bloom  on  my  cheeks, 
and  the  fire  of  intelligence  still  sparkles  in  my  eyes  ; though 
in  form  and  feature  I still  have  the  power  to  charm  ; no  man, 
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without  supernatural  aid,  shall  ever  warm  me  into  love  ; — 
no  man  shall  ever  say,  “ Jane,  I am  thy  husband  1 — “ Quirks 
and  remnants  of  wit”  have  been  continually  broken  on  me,  and 
but  last  night,  Mr.  Censor,  the  following  sarcastic  Parody 
was  sent  to  me,  the  margin  of  which  was  adorned  with  em- 
blems of  death,  and  images  of  horror  : — 

Why,  old  Maid,  in  every  feature, 

Are  such  envious  marks  exprest  ? 

I’m  a modest,  peaceful  creature, 

Why  should  hatred  fill  thy  breast  ? 

, Do  my  winning  smiles  alarm  thee  ? 

Trust, me  all  thy  fears  are  vain; 

Foolish  thing — I would  not  harm  thee— 

Thou’rt  beneath  me — Fretful  Jane. 

Dost  thou  frown  to  see  my  pleasure  ? 

Thou  can’st  ne’er  a smile  enjoy  ; 

Cats  and  cash^  are  all  thy  treasure. 

Spiteful  cares  thy  hours  employ, 

Didst  thou  ever  love  sincerely  ? 

Can’st  thou  ever  love  again  ? 

No ! then  frown  not  so  severely  ! 

Try  to  smile,  old  Fretful  Jane. 

Did  a young  man  e’er  believe  thee  ? 

Was  he  doom’d  to  love  but  one  ? 

He,  poor  soul,  could  ne’er  deceive  thee  ! 

Thou  wert  false — and  he  undone. 

All  thy  boasted  charms  can  never 
Wound  a lover’s  heart  again  ! 

Thou  art  wrinkled  more  than  ever. 

Peevish,  boasting — Fretful  Jane. 

Now  forlorn  and  broken-hearted. 

Thou  may’st  sigh,  and  fume  and  fret, 

' Thou’rt  for  ever  more  deserted. 

Still  with  venom’d  thoughts  beset. 

Thou  may’st  sing  the  slanderous  ditty, 

Thou  may’st  sadly  pace  the  plain, 

None  will  cry  with  melting  pity, 

Heaven  assist  thee — Fretful  Jane. 

This  is  pure  slander  I Now,  Mr.  Censor,  do  favor  me  with 
a flaming  panegyric  on  a single  life  ! If  the  advantages  and 
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delights  of  celibacy  were  fairly  estimated, /cw  would  hesitate 
to  prefer  the  life  I have  chosen.  Free  from  the  cares,  trou- 
bles and  vexations,  which  the  concerns  of  a family  naturally 
produce,  I enjoy  the  sweets  of  independence  1 with  no  squall- 
ing children  to  irritate,  and  no  jealous  husband  to  torment 
me  ! My  days  are  passed  in  uninterrupted  tranquillity,  my 
nights  in  celestial  repose  ! Blooming  youthful  virgins,  what 
are  your  enjovments  to  mine  ? 

JANE  WORMWOOD. 

To  comply  with  the  request  of  the  chaste  and  sensible  Mrs. 
Wormwood,  is  a duty  that  I owe  to  her,  and  to  the  grave  sis- 
ter-hood of  ancient  virgins.  Whoever  has  perused  Hay  ley’s 
inimitable  Essay  on  Old  maids,  will  recollect  the  manner  in 
which  their  amiable  advocate  defends  their  conduct,  applauds 
their  resolutions,  and  admires  their  virtue.  I must  grant, 
however,  that  the  “ virtue  of  necessity”  distinguishes  one 
class  of  them  ; but  if  resignation  be  the  offspring  of  that  ne- 
cessity, I do  not  see  why  it  does  not  rank  with  the  virtues  of 
choice,  in  all  dignity  that  can  arise  from  affected  excellence. 
The  joys  of  a single  life  are  many,  and  of  the  purest  kind. 
The  pleasures  which  are  dear  to  a good  heart,  are  included 
in  the  list  of  its  peculiar  blessings.  Affections,  which  Hymen 
imperiously  confines  to  a rational  creature,  embrace  the  whole 
circle  of  animated  nature,  and  bestow  their  favors  with  equal 
profusion  on  “ the  brute  that  perisheth”  as  on  the  being  with 
a soul  that  is  immortal,  Behold  the  apartment  of  an  unmar- 
ried woman,  whose  passions  are  chastened,  and  made  subser- 
vient to  the  purposes  of  reason  and  l)enevolence.  Th^re,  a 
kind  of  millenium  sheds  its  benign  influence  on  the  happy  in- 
habitants. The  dog  and  the  parrot  lie  down  together — the 
cat  and  the  squirrel  have  embraced  each  other.  Natural  an- 
tipathies are  destroyed,  and  in  their  place,  harmony  and  peace 
exult  in  the  gentle  triumph  of  bloodless  victory.  See  the 
mild  and  beneficent  virgin,  the  alma  Dea  loci.  The  con- 
sciousness of  good  intention,  and  generous  rectitude  of  con- 
duct toward  man  and  beast,  have  smootned  her  brow,  tran- 
quillized her  bosom,  and  spread  the  ineffable  sweetness  of 
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complacency  over  her  countenance.  She  has  tamed  the  wild 
tenant  of  the  forest,  and  domesticated  the  winged  sojourner 
of  the  air  ; she  has  adopted  the  playful  monkey  for  her  friend 
and  companion,  and  made  him  her  master  of  ceremonies,  and 
the  representative  of  the  lord  of  creation.  Grimalkin  has 
forgotten  to  thirst  after  the  blood  of  mice,  and  permits  the  in* 
iiocent  caresses  of  Shock,  without  a single  indication  of  wrath 
in  her  back  or  ner  tail.  Unhappy  married  dames,  what  are 
your  joys  ? A nursery  filled  with  fractious,  squalling  brats,— 
the  curse  of  continual  sickness, — and  the  tyranny  of  a hus- 
band ! 

Liberty  is  the  most  valuable  birthright  of  men  and  women. 
Folly  and  curiosity  induce  most  of  them  to  bargain  it  away 
for  chains  and  misery.  The  same  causes,  operating  under 
the  influence  of  a crafty  seducer,  cost  our  first  parents  their 
innocence,  their  paradise,  and  their  immortality.  The  old 
maid,  inspired  by  that  natural  aversion  to  thraldom,  with 
which  she  was  born,  scorns  the  sacrifice  of  freedom,  to  the 
gratification  of  an  impertinent  desire  to  taste  of  pleasures  that 
may  prove  deadly  evils,  and  determines  to  maintain  her  dig- 
nity and  independence,  in  spite  of  the  scoff's  and  sneers  of  a 
censorious  and  ill-judging  world.  While  the  tame  and  spir- 
itless wife  is  condemned  to  do  domestic  drudgery,  and  bends 
humbly  before  her  stately  lord  and  master,  the  unspotted  and 
undegraded  virgin  holds  up  her  head  with  confidence  and 
decent  pride,  resists  the  encroachments  of  male  or  female 
opponents,  argues  with  spirit,  contradicts  witiiout  fear,  and 
supports  her  claim  to  equality  of  rank  in  the  scale  of  beings, 
with  the  proudest  philosopher,  or  most  powerful  hero,  tliat 
ever  strutted  on  the  grand  theatre  of  human  action.  With  a 
mixture  of  pity  and  contempt  she  surveys  the  list  of  infatuated 
lovers,  who  would  have  submitted  to  her  yoke,  and  have  con- 
fessed the  conquest  of  her  chat  ms.  If,  haply,  no  one  has  ever 
solicited  Her  hand,  or  endeavored  to  soften  her  heart,  she 
knows  that  her  expressive  countenance,  bore  such  portents  of 
refusal,  as  to  make  an  application  preposterous.  Like  the 
form  and  face  of  Minerva,  her  charms  were  of  the  repellant 
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cast  ; all  admired,— -but  who  would  have  the  presumption  to 
ask  for  the  enjoyment  of  them  ? She  devotes  her  precious 
hours  to  those  studies  which  strengthen,  enrich,  and  ennoble 
the  mind.  She  looks  forward  with  a steady  eye  to  her  future 
glories.  She  perpetuates  herself  by  her  works,  not  by  her 
children.  She  is  a patriot,  a philosopher,  a metaphysician,  a 
poet,— a LEARNED  LADY.  What  though  she  has  holes  in  her 
stocking,  and  smells  not  of  essence  of  roses  1 Her  hands  are 
employed  at  her  pen,  noble  instrument  ! — Her  flavor  is  of  the 
midnight  lamp — sacred  oil  ! most  reverend  odor ! Who 
does  not  envy  such  a life  ? 

To  enumerate  all  the  honors  and  blessings  which  adorn  and 
beautify  the  unmarried  state,  is  a task  beyond  the  reach  of  my 
humble  abilities.  Mrs.  Wormwood  can  do  justice  to  the  sub- 
ject ; and  I sincerely  hope  she  will  very  soon  favor  the  public 
with  further  observations  in  praise  of  old  maidenhood.  With 
my  best  wishes  for  the  success  and  happiness  of  all  the  ven- 
erable virgins  in  the  world,  I remain  their  humble  servant, 
promising,  in  future,  to  use  my  best  endeavors  to  encourage 
all  of  my  own  sex,  to  confine  their  affections  to  widows  and 
misses  in  their  teens,  that  my  honored  friends  may  receive  no 
kind  of  interruption  in  their  amusements  and  studies,  from 
the  impertinence  of  male  intruders. 
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“ The  good  humor  is  to  steal  at  a minute’s  rest— Convey,  the  wise  it 
call  ; steal  ! a fco  for  the  phrase.”  Sbakspeare. 

Deformity  a sign  of  ill-nature. 

It  was  a received  opinion  among  the  ancients.  That  out- 
ward beauty  was  an  infallible  argument  of  inward  beauty  j 
and  so  on  the  contrary.  That  a deformed  body  was  a true  in- 
dex of  a deformed  mind,  or  an  ill-nature.  Pythagoras  was  so 
bigoted  to  this  opinion,  that  he  would  never  admit  into  his 
school  any  that  had  the  least  outward  blemish  or  deformity. 
Upon  this  general  opinion  was  grounded  that  common  say- 
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ing,  Cave  tibi  ah  iisy  quos  natura  signavit  : which  may  thus 
be  rendered,  Whom  God  hath  marked^  let  man  mark.  And 
therefore  Homer,  speaking*  of  the  several  ill  qualities  of  Ther- 
sitos,  takes  care  to  fit  him  with  a body  suitable  to  such  a mind. 
But  this  rule  is  not  so  general  as  to  admit  of  no  exceptions,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  emperor  Galba,  a prince  of  an  unhappy 
outward  figure,  of  whom  it  was  said,  Ingenium  Galbae  male 
habitat. 

Liberty. 

Where  liberty  is  lost,  life  grows  precarious,  always  mis- 
erable, and  often  intolerable.  Liberty  is  to  live  upon  one’s 
own  terms  ; slavery  is  to  live  at  the  mercy  of  another  ; and  a 
life  of  slavery  is,  to  those  who  can  bear  it,  a continual  state  of 
uncertainty  and  wretchedness,  often  an  apprehension  of  vio- 
lence, and  often  the  lingering  dread  of  a violent  death  ; But 
"by  others,  when  no  other  remedy  is  to  be  had,  death  is  reck- 
oned a good  one.  And  thus  to  many  men,  and  to  many  other 
creatures  as  well  as  men,  the  love  of  liberty  is  beyond  the 
love  of  life. 

Tavernier,  the  celebrated  traveller,  invested  all  the  riches 
he  had  amassed  by  his  long  ramble  over  the  world,  in  the 
barren  rocks  of  Switzerland  ; and  being  asked  by  the  king  of 
France,  how  it  came  to  pass,  that  he,  who  had  seen  the  finest 
countries  on  the  globe,  should  lay  out  his  fortune  in  the  worst, 
he  gave  his  majesty  this  short  answer.  That  he  was  willing  to 
have  something  which  he  could  call  his  own. 

Prejudice  of  learned  Men, 

Who  would  imagine,  that,  natural  complexion  or  religious 
opinions,  could  any  way  affect  the  discovery  of  fossils  and 
cockle  shells,  or  the  improvement  of  mustard  and  pickles  ? 
Yet  we  are  told  on  good  authority,  that  the  royal  society  of 
Great  Britain  refused  to  admit  Mr.  Whiston  and  another  in- 
genious gentleman  as  members,  because  one  was  an  Arian 
and  the  other  was  black.  This  justifies  the  jest  made  upon 
them  by  a gentleman,  who  being  asked  by  some  of  them 
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whether  he  had  a mind  to  be  a member,  told  them,  No, 
gentlemen,  it  is  impossible  ; you  see  I have  a mole  on  my 
upper  lip  ; and  I am  subject  to  talk  in  my  sleep.” 

Public  Favor. 

Public  favor  is  not  less  capricious  than  private  friendship. 
It  is  a bird  of  passage,  lost  as  soon  as  found  ; now  in  the 
moon,  perhaps  ; now  underground.  He  whom  the  voice  of 
the  public  unites  to  praise,  the  public  voice  will  conspire  to 
censure. 

Efiitafih  by  a man  on  his  nvife. 

Two  of  my  bones  have  taken  a trip, 

My  rib  is  departed,  and  so  is  my  hyfi. 

From  the  French. 

While  Harry  one  day  was  abusing  the  sex, 

As  things  that  in  courtship  but  studied  to  vex, 

And  in  marriage  but  sought  to  enthrall— 

‘ Never  mind  him,’  says  Kate— < ’t  is  a family  whim— 
His  father  agreed  so  exactly  with  him, 

That  he  never  would  marry  at  all.’ 

EPIGRAM  ON  SOPHOCLES. 

From  the  Greek. 

Still  round  the  tomb  of  Sophocles  divine 
With  gentle  feet  shall  verdant  ivy  twine ; 

Still  to  his  tomb  the  laden  bee  repair, 

And  pour  the  honey  of  Hymettus  there  ; 

Far  richer  sweets  his  varied  pages  show— 

Time  cannot  fade  the  garland  on  his  brow.  M.  W. 
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SELCTED  POETRY. 

PORTUGUESE  HYMN  TO  THE  VIRGIN  MARY, 

“ the  StaSr  of  the  Sea** 

BY  JOHN  LEYDEN. 

Star  of  the  wide  and  pathless  sea, 

Who  lov’st  on  mariners  to  shine, 

These  votive  garments  wet  to  thee 
We  hang,  within  thy  holy  shrine  ; 

When  o’er  us  flashed  the  surging  brine, 

Amid  the  warring  waters  tost, 

We  called  no  other  name  but  thine, 

And  hoped  when  other  hope  was  lost. 

.4ve  Maris  Stella  I 

Star  of  the  vast  and  howling  main, ' 

When  dark  and  lone  is  all  the  sky, 

And  mountain-waves  o’er  ocean’s  plain, 

Erect  their  stormy  heads  on  high  : 

When  virgins  for  their  true  loves  sigh. 

They  raise  their  weeping  eyes  to  thee  ; 

The  star  of  ocean  heeds  their  cry, 

And  saves  the  foundering  bark  at  sea. 

Ave  Maris  Stella  ! 

Star  of  the  dark  and  stormy  sea. 

When  wrecking  tempests  round  us  rave, 

Thy  gentle  virgin  form  we  see 
Bright  rising  o’er  the  hoary  wave. 

The  howling  storms  that  seem  to  crave 
Their  victims,  sink  in  music  sweet ; 

The  surging  seas  recede  to  pave 
The  path  beneath  thy  glistening  feet. 

Ave  Maris  Stella  / 

Star  of  the  desart  waters  wild, 

Who  pitying  hears  the  seaman’s  cry. 

The  God  of  mercy,  as  a child. 

On  that  chaste  bosom  loves  to  lie  ; 
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While  soft  the  chorus  of  tlie  sky 
Their  hymns  of  tender  mercy  sing, 

And  angel  voices  name  on  high, 

The  mother  of  the  heavenly  King. 

Ave  Maria  Stella  ! 

Star  of  the  deep  ! at  that  blest  name 
The  waves  sleep  silent  round  the  keel, 

The  tempests  wild  their  fury  tame 

That  made  the  deep’s  foundation  reel  ; 

The  soft  celestial  accents  steal 
So  soothing  through  the  realms  of  woe, 

The  newly  damned  a respite  feel 
From  torture,  in  the  depths  below. 

Ave  Maris  Stella  ! 

Star  of  the  mild  and  placid  seas. 

Whom  rainbow  rays  of  mercy  crown, 

W^hose  name  thy  faithful  Portuguese 
O’er  all  that  to  the  depths  go  down, 

With  hymns  of  grateful  transport  own  : 

When  gathering  clouds  obscure  their  light, 

And  heaven  assumes  an  awful  frown, 

The  star  of  ocean  glitters  bright. 

Ave  Maris  Stella  I 
Star  of  the  deep  ! when  angel’s  lyres 
To  hymn  thy  holy  name  essay, 

In  vain  a mortal  harp  aspires 
To  mingle  in  the  mighty  lay  ! 

Mother  of  God  I one  living  ray 
Of  hope  our  grateful  bosoms  fires, 

When  storms  ^d  tempests  pass  away. 

To  join  the  bright  immortal  quires. 

Ave  Maris  Stella  ! 
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ORIGIKAL  POETRY. 

SONG. 

O my  luve’s  like  a red,  red  rose, 

That’s  newly  sprung  in  June.  Burns. 

Ma  luve  is  na  the  proud  red  rose, 

In  city  gardens  gay  ; 

For  she’s  the  rural  wild  briar  rose, 

The  pride  o’  bonny  May. 

The  lowly  lot,  the  rustic  cot, 

The  wimpling  burn  beside, 

Where  cheerful  labor  decks  the  spot, 

And  peace  and  health  abide  : 

Unnoted,  thus,  wild  woods  amang. 

The  flower’s  as  sweet  and  fair. 

As  tho’  in  gaudy  beds  it  sprang, 

Beneath  the  hand  o’  care. 

The  blythest  bird  quits  fairest  bowers, 

Mang  thorns  to  build  its  nest  ; 

And  blooming  spring  time’s  boniest  flowers. 

Are  nurst  on  winter’s  breast.  M.  W. 

EPIGRAM, 

^ From  the  Greek ) attributed  to  the  emfieror  Trajan^  and  said 
to  be  made  ufion  one  of  his  courtiers. 

With  your  mouth  on  a gape,  if  you’d  but  place  your  nose 
Oppos’d  to  the  sun  for  a trial. 

As  on  your  huge  grinders  its  shadow  it  throws, 

Pd  swear  you  would  make  a good  dial.  M.  W. 

EPIGRAM. 

Anecdote  of  Bonnet  Thornton  -versified. 

Poor  Bonnel,  at  noon  when  just  rising  from  bed, 

Was  caught  by  his  aunt,  who  a homily  read 
On  the  duties  of  man  in  this  stage  of  probation, 

And  winds  it  up  thus,  with  more  home  application  : 

O you’ll  shorten  your  days  by  these  sinful  delights.” 

« True,”  Bonnel  replied, but  I’ll  lengthen  my  nights.”  M.  W. 
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MR,  EDITOR, 

Enclosed  are  ‘versifications  of  four  articles  from  the 
« Budget  of  Witf  which^  with  three  or  four  others  in  re- 
servey  are  very  much  at  your  service, 

Yoursy  IJYDOLEJYCE. 

Friends  of  the  Union. 

Amongst  the  men,  what  dire  divisions  rise  ! 

For  “ union''  one,  and  one  “ no  union  f cries. 

Shame  on  the  sex,  that  such  dispute  began  ! 

Ladies  are  all  for  union — to  a man. 

Miss  Flint. 

“ There  goes  the  beautiful  Miss  Flinty 
Gallanted  by  a dashing  buck  - 
Pray,  who  is  he  V' — It  is,  no  doubt, 

A sjiarky  that  she  has  lately  struck." 

EPIGRAMS. 

Thelwall's  Repartee. 

When  Thehvlill  was  tried  for  high  breach  of  the  laws. 

He  whisper’d  his  counsel,  I’ll  plead  my  own  cause,” 

“ If  you  do,  you’ll  be  hanged,”  muttered  Erskine,  « that’s 
true.” 

Quick  Thelwall  replied,  “ I’ll  be  hanged  if  I do.” 

The  Chaplain's  Toast. 

Lord  Clive  had  invited  a party  to  dine  ; 

The  cloth  was  removed,  and  round  went  the  wine  : 

Mirth  and  wit  ruled  the  hours,  when  the  good  humored  host 
From  the  chaplain,  in  turn,  requested  a toast. 

The  parson,  embarrassed,  exclaiming  to  Clive, 

“ Alas  ! and  alack-a-day  ! what  shall  I give  ?” 

Clive,  filling  his  glass,  cried,  « A fine  toast  I think  it ; 

‘ A LASS,  and  a lack*  a-day  T — who  would  not  drink  it  ?” 

♦ A lack  of  rupees  is  100,000  sterling. 
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MONTHLY  DRAMATIC  REVIEW, 

IBositon  Cfieatre, 

Oct.  26.  Doubtful  Son— Maid  of  the  Oaks. 

28.  The  Kiss — Tom  Thumb.(l) 

35.  Sons  of  Erin  (2) — Spoiled  Child. 

Nov.  2.  Sons  of  Erin — Yes  or  No  ? 

(1)  This  amusing  farce,  though  probably  never  intended  for  represen- 
tation by  its  author,  has  of  late  years  become  a favorite  entertainment* 
both  in  England  and  America,  for  those  who  are  disposed  to  laugh  and  be 
merry.  It  is  perhaps  easier  to  turn  into  ridicule  that,  which  is  superla- 
tively good,  than  that  which  is  only  tolerable,  or  even  worthless  and  des- 
picable. The  duke  of  Buckingham  attempted  only  to  expose  the  absurdi- 
t'moi  his  contemporaries  in  the  Rehearsal,  and  his  burlesque  play  is  nearly 
forgotten  with  the  rubbish  which  he  satirised  : Fielding  in  Tom  Thumb 
has  aimed  the  shafts  of  ridicule  at  some  of  the  sublimities  of  Shakspeare,  and 
has  constructed  a piece,  which  may  be  as  immortal  as  those  which  he  has 
derided.  If  a few  more  of  the  obscenities  could  be  lopped  from  this  mock 
tragedy,  it  would  “ moult  no  feather.” 

The  only  novelty  in  the  representation  was  the  Noodle  of  Mr.  Spiller, 
who  fairly  outnoodled  all  his  predecessors,  the  musicians  in  the  orchestre, 
and  even  his  friend  Doodle.  While  writing  these  remarks,  the  recollection 
of  his  vacant,  simple  face  and  meekness  of  demeanor,  baffles  all  attempts 
to  carry  a steady  hand.  Mr.  Robertson  in  Doodle  discovered  considerable 
talent  in  giving  effect  to  mock  heroics.  We  have  seen  Mr.  Entwisle  sup- 
port the  rebellious  Lori  Grizzle  with  more  spirit  and  humor  than  he  dis** 
played  on  this  occasion.  Mrs.  Mills  plays  queen  Dolalolla  so  much  in  the 
style  of  all  her  other  queens  and  ladies,  that  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  her 
burlesque  from  her  serious  acting. 

As  the  actors  usually  participate  with  the  audience  in  the  laugh  at  a 
burlesque,  we  recommend,  by  way  of  reciprocal  recreation,  the  perform- 
ance of  Chrononhotonthologos  and  Hamlet  travestie.  The  last  would 
produce  profit  as  well  as  diversion 

(2)  The  Sons  of  Erin,  a comedy  written  by  Mrs.  Lefanu,  has  much 
sprightliness  of  dialogue,  and  abounds  in  natural  and  happy 'expressions 
of  wit  and  sentiment.  The  characters  are  well  drawn,  but  none  of  them 
original ; and  all  appear  like  old  acquaintances,  though  we  may  never 
before  have  seen  them  in  the  same  relative  situations.  There  is  a clever 
sort  of  old  man  with  an  extravagant  young  wife  ; a fashionable  fop  en- 
deavoring to  seduce  her  ; two  sentimental  Irishmen,  the  master  and  the 
man  a daiighter  who  has  alienated  her  friends  by  an  indiscreet  marri- 
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4.  Doubtful  Son — revived.)  (3) 

6.  Iron  Chest — La  Pcrouse. 

9.  Sons  of  Erin — Is  he  a Prince  ? (4) 
li.  George  Barnwell — La  Perouse. 

age  ; a literary  old  maid,  falling  in  love  with  a young  fellow  ; an  old 
bachelor  with  more  money  than  he  knows  what  to  do  with  ; a young 
widow  full  of  high  spirits  ; a young  officer,  over  head  and  ears  in  love 
and  jealousy  ; and  a French  valet  de  ebambre.  These  different  characters 
were  generally  happy  in  their  respective  representatives.  Mr.  Waring 
has  an  unreasonable  fondness  for  the  extravagant,  which  often  leads  him 
into  misconception  of  character  ; and  instead  of  giving  a faithful  repre- 
sentation of  manners  in  real  life,  and  shooting  fashionable at  it  Jliet,  his 
acting  degenerates  into  broad  farce  and  mere  buffoonery.  It  is  evident 
from  the  language  and  sentiments  he  utters,  that  Sir  Frederick  Fillamourt 
though  a fop  and  a gallant,  is  not  intended  for  an  egregious  puppy  ; but 
a sentimental  hypocrite  ; who,  while  he  professes  friendship,  aims  at  se- 
duction. No  woman  of  common  understanding,  (and  Mrs.  Rivers  is  sup- 
posed to  be  one,)  could  for  a moment  permit  the  attentions,  much  less 
conceive  a friendship  for  such  a man  as  Mr.  Waring  made  him.  It  could 
never  have  been  necessary  to  introduce  her  as  a listener  behind  Fitz  Ed- 
•zvard  and  Sir  Frederick^  in  order  to  give  her  an  introspection  of  his  char- 
acter and  designs.  It  would  most  unquestionably  be  an  improvement  in 
the  representation  of  the  play  to  let  Mr.  Young  and  Mr.  Waring  exchange 
characters  ; both  would  appear  to  more  advantage,  and  of  course  the  ex- 
change ’wouldbe  no  robbery.  Mr.  Spiller  gave  a most  laughable,  and  not  less 
faithful,  picture  of  the  French  valet,  in  La  Jonquiile,  We  have  often  no- 
ticed his  correct  personation  of  Frenchmen,  and  this  public  testimony  of 
approbation  he  will  please  to  accept  as  recompense  for  the  past,  and 
earnest  for  what  may  be  in  anticipation.  To  Mr.  Entwisle’s  Patrick 
O^Sbane,  we  shall  only  say  « long  life  to’t”— The  other  characters,  not 
particularly  noticed,  will  partake  in  the  genera!  commendation  above 
given,  and  each  can  assume  such  a share  as  may  be  thought  due  to  his  or 
her  individual  desert. 

(3)  La  a pantomimic  entertainment  founded  on  the  story  of  the 

adventurous  and  unfortunate  mariner  whose  name  it  bears.  Its  principal, 
if  not  only,  merit  consists  in  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  for  which  the  pub- 
lic are  indebted  to  Mr.  Warrall.  As  to  the  action,  it  is  like  all  other  “se- 
rious pantomimes,”  most  insupportably  tiresome  Whether  well  or  ill 
performed,  we  leave  to  others  to  determine,  who  are  more  enlightened  in 
the  history  of  the  savage,  the  oran  outang,  and  the  wild  bear,  than  our- 
selves. 

(4)  We  consider  this  as  one  of  the  best  among  modern  farces ; and  after 
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13.  Iron  Chest — Darkness  visible.  (5) 

16.  Lost  and  Found  (6) — Darkness  visible. 

18.  Lost  and  Found — Tekeli. 

20.  Folly  as  its  Hies — Lodoiska. 

tlie  actors  are  prepared  to  come  on  the  stage  with  their  parts  in  their 
heads  as  well  as  in  their  /ociu/j, should  like  to  see  it  repeated. 

(5)  Darkness  visible,  a farce  by  Theodore  J.  Hook,  author  of  Tekeli, 
and  several  other  popular  pieces,  is  sprinkled  pretty  thickly  with  laugha- 
ble, though  very  improbable,  incidents. 

(6)  Lost  and  Found,  was  first  produced  at  the  Lyceum  theatre,  London, 
in  1811.  “ It  Is  a comedy  of  the  sentimental  kind,  but  nevertheless  is  of 
no  despicable  pretensions.  Its  plot  indeed  is  the  usual  gipsey  story  of  a 
lost  child,  and  a father,  who  has  the  good  fortune  to  find  him  In  the  fifth 
act.  These  improbabilities  of  real  life,  are  unfit  for  comedy,  which  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  a representation  of  those  manners  which  pass  under  familiar 
observation,  and  are  known  to  be  just  by  a comparison  with  their  living 
examples.  The  characters  of  this  piece  had  no  pretension  to  novelty.  An 
old  man  with  the  usual  portion  of  testiness,  and  a young  man  with  the 
customary  allowance  of  generosity  ; a gay  forward  girl,  with  more  senti- 
ments than  decorum ; and  a tricking  agent  with  nothing  very  original  in 
his  knavery  ; all  these  are  characters  not  uncommon  to  the  stage.  Not- 
withstanding these  subtractions  from  its  merits,  this  play  has  fewer  arti- 
fices of  disgust  than  many  others  ; The  dialogue  is  spirited,  and  In  parts, 
even  elegant — it  has  not  much  of  that  terseness  which  stage  dialogue  re- 
quires, but  is  not  deficient  in  point.”* 

The  parts  were  respectably  filled,  Mr.  Drake  in  Sir  Testy  Supple  wa* 
hot  and  cold  in  a breath.  He  had  many  claims  to  approbation,  and  would 
receive  more  of  ours  if  he  would  be  content  to  speak  that,  and  only  that, 
which  is  “ set  down  for  him.”  We  would  not  however  wish  to  lessen  the 
merit  of  his  own  jokes,  or  deprive  him  of  the  pleasure  of  his  extem- 
pore wit  ; but  barely  hint  that  he  has  all  the  pleasure  to  himself.  Mr. 
Spiller  in  Harry  Ledger^  was,  as  usual,  agreeable,  to  say  the  least.  In  the 
assumed  character  of  the  fashionable  rake,  he  might  have  borrowed  a little 
of  Mr.  Waring’s  customary  turbulence,  and  the  latter  not  be  a loser. 
The  song  of  “ Prime — bang  up” — which  he  introduced,  was  executed 
with  much  neatness,  and  was  loudly  and  deservedly  applauded.  Mr. 
Young  in  Sir  Frederick  Flimsy^  Mr.  Waring  in  Bustle,  (a  precious  pair 
of  modern  cronies,  whose  characters  are  in  some  degree  indicated  by  their 
names,)  and  Mr.  Robertson,  in  Charles  Hastings,  an  officer  and  a beggar, 
acquitted  themselves  very  well.  We  could  not  discover  Mr.  Roberts’s 
reason  for  making  Old  Ledger  stoop  forward,  like  a man  bent  double  with 
* La  Belle  Asseniblee. 
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23  Rich  and  Pool (7) — Tale  of  Mystery. 

25.  Sons  of  Erin — Forty  'rhitves. 

age  and  rheumatism,  unless  he  supposed  the  weight  of  his  rogueries  too 
heavy  to  be  supported  with  an  erect  body.  It  is  pastime  to  see  Mrs. 
Young  in  any  character,  and  that  of  Miss  Supple  receives  from  her  acting 
an  irresistible  claim  to  attention.  Emily,  the  “ lost  and  found,”  was  assign- 
ed to  Mrs.  Wheatly.  It  would  be  unjust  to  speak  of  this  lady’s  perform- 
ances with  rigid  criticism.  She  is  but  new  to  the  stage,  and  has  much  to 
learn ; but  there  appears  to  be  no  natural  obstruction  in  the  way  of  her 
attaining  to  respectability  ; and  if  modesty  and  timidity  have  hitherto  ob- 
scured her  talents,  their  opposites  have  not  rendered  her  obnoxious  to 
censure. 

(7)  An  operatic  drama  in  three  acts,  by  M.  G.  Lewis.  The  history 
of  this  piece,  and  remarks  on  the  performance,  are  necessarily  postponed 
till  next  month. 


MOJVTHL  Y MISCELLJJYY, 

OF  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE,  REMARKABLE  INCIDENTS, 
OBITUARY  NOTICES,  &C.  &C. 

Htterarg  Sfittelltgenre* 

Amongst  the  numerous  English  publications,  received  by 
the  late  arrivals  from  London,  we  have  seen  none  "which,  for 
literary  and  moral  excellence  can  compare  with  The  Injlu^ 
ence  of  Literature  upon  Society,,  translated  from  the  French 
of  Mad.  de  Stael  Holstein,  This  work  has  obtained  great 
celebrity  in  Europe.  Its  professed  object  is  to  examine 
what  influence  religion,  manners,  and  laws,  have  upon  litera- 
ture ; and  reciprocally,  how  far  literature  may  affect  laws, 
manners,  and  religion.”  An  edition  of  this  work  will  shortly 
be  published  by  T.  B.  Wait  Sc  Co.  Boston. 

Poetical  Vagaries,  by  George  Colman  the  Younger,  has 
been  republished  by  Munroe  and  Francis  and  C.  Williams. 
The  book  consists  of  four  pieces,  entitled,  Ode  to  We,  a hack‘ 
neyed  Critic— ~-The  Lady  of  the  Wreck,  or  Castle  Blanneygig 
— Low  Ambition,  or  the  Life  and  Death  of  Mr.  Daw — Two 
Parsons,  or  the  Tale  of  a Shirt.  The  Lady  of  the  Wreck  is 
dedicated  to  Walter  Scott,  whose  poem  of  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake  has  furnished  Mr.  Colman  with  a model  of  biyie,  in  his 
attempt  as  a “ constructor  of  the  dear  pretty  Sublime,  and 
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sweet  little  Grand”  The  author’s  character  may  aptly  e- 
nough  be  described  by  the  following  lines  from  his  Broad 
Grins,  substituting  his  own  name  for  that  of  Peter  Pindar— 
And  this  I’ll  say  of  Colman  to  his  face, 

As  'twas,  past  time  of  Vanbrugh  writ— 

Colman  has  often  wanted  graces 
But  he  has  never  wanted  ivit. 

A poem  entitled  lyie  Portrait,  delivered  before  the  Wash- 
ington Society  of  Newburyport,  by  John  Pierpont,  Esq.  has 
been  lately  published  by  Bradford  and  Read)  Boston.  It  con- 
tains many  passages  which  display  much  poetic  fervor  and 
brilliant  imagination.  As  a specimen,  we  extract  the  con- 
cluding lines,  not  as  the  best  in  the  poem,  but  as  the  least 
tinctured  with  political  asperity.  We  pray  that  the  melan- 
choly picture  they  present  may  never  have  existence  but  in 
the  poet’s  imagination. 

When  on  the  ruins  of  Palmyra’s  walls, 

Through  fleecy  clouds,  the  sober  moonlight  falls, 

Trembling  among  the  ivy  leaves,  that  shade 
The  crumbling  arch,  and  broken  colonnade. 

As  some  lone  bard,  that  gives  his  silver  hair 
To  float,  dishevell’d,  on  the  sighing  air. 

While  glories,  long  departed,  rush  along, 

Pour  on  the  ear  of  night,. in  mournful  song, 

The  fond  remembrance  of  that  splendid  day. 

When  round  Longinus*  temples  twin’d  the  bay. 

When  on  those  tow’rs,  the  beams  of  science  shone. 

And  princes  kneel’d  around  Zenobia’s  throne 
Some  future  minstrel  thus  his  lyre  shall  sweep. 

Where  glides  Potomac  to  the  azure  deep. — 

“ Where  now  these  ruins  moulder  on  the  ground, 

Where  Desolation  walks  her  silent  round, 

The  slipp’ry  serpent  drags  his  sinuous  trail. 

To  marble  colupins  clings  the  slimy  snail, 

The  solemn  raven  croaks,  the  cricket  sings  ; 

And  bats  and  owlets  flap  their  sooty  wings 
Once  a proud  temple  rose,  with  front  sublime, 

By  wisdom  rear’d,  to  brave  the  shocks  of  time, 

And  consecrated  to  the  smiling  Three^ 

Religion,  Peace,  and  Civil  Liberty. 

Its  earliest  priests,  in  stainless  robes  array’d, 

By  no  threats  daunted,  by  no  arts  betray’d, 
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Ne’er  let  the  censer  nor  the  olive  drop, 

Though  clouds  and  tempests  brooded  o’er  its  top. 

Time  brought  their  pious  labors  to  a close  ; — 

Others  succeeded, — and  new  scenes  arose  ; 

The  hov’ring  tempests  fell  upon  its  walls, 

The  brooding  clouds  were  welcom’d  to  its  halls, 

The  shudd’ring  altars  felt  the  fires  of  hell, 

The  olive  wither’d,  and  the  censer  fell, 

The  columns  broke,  the  trembling  arches  frown’d. 

The  Temple  sunk,  and  ruin  stalks  around. 

Mr.  Lathrop’s  Comfiendioiis  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  Globes 
and  of  Mafis-i  we  are  happy  to  hear,  meets  with  general  ap- 
probation and  has  already  been  introduced  into  a number  of 
our  most  respectable  academies.  The  authors,  from  whose 
works  he  has  compiled  his  Compendium,  are  of  high  repu- 
tation, and  we  hope  the  product  of  their  labors,  condensed 
into  a volume  of  convenient  size  and  price,  will  be  found  ex- 
tensively beneficial  to  the  student  and  teacher  of  geography 
and  astronomy. 

A new  RegisieVj  political,  military,  literary,  ecclesiastical, 
and  masonic,  is  announced  for  publication  by  Mr.  Lathrop. 
The  design  is  on  a liberal  scale,  and,  if  well  executed,  can- 
not fail  of  being  interesting  and  useful. 

A society  Avas  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts at  their  last  session,  by  the  name  of  The  Americayi 
Antiquarian  Society.  Its  object  is  io  collect  and  preserve  the 
most  authentic  ancient  documents  and  memoiials,  and  to  ex- 
cite nev/  investigations  and  researches,  upon  whatever  relates 
to  the  aborigines  of  America,  and  the  subsequent  discovery 
and  history  of  the  country.  Isaiah  Tliomas,  Esq.  of  Worces- 
ter, is  chosen  president. 

B-emarlafile 

Military  Execution. — At  Plattsburgh,  on  the  15th  Oct. 
Richard  Henlon,  a private  in  the  15th  regiment  of  the  U.  S. 
army,  was  shot  in  pursuance  of  his  sentence  for  desertion  to- 
wards the  enemy.  John  Wilson,  under  the  same  sentence 
was  reprieved.  At  four  o’clock  the  convicts,  attended  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Rowley,  of  the  Baptist  church,  and  Draver,  of  the 
Methodist  church,  followed  by  all  the  prisoners  in  the  provost 
guard,  were  marched  (accompanied  by  tlie  music  of  the  line 
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playini^  the  dead  march  in  Saul)  to  the  place  of  execution, 
when  the  from  of  t*he  guard  wheeled  to  the  right  and  left,  and 
the  two  unfortunate  men  were  marched  forward  to  the  butt, 
and  kneeled  on  their  coffins,  when  Rev.  Mr.  Rowley  made  a 
most  affecting  prayer,  and  the  clergy  bid  their  charges  adieu 
' — and  Wilson  (whom  it  had  been  thought  proper  to  spare) 
was  removed  “ under  the  color  that  only  one  could  be  execut- 
ed at  the  same  time’’ — Henlon  then  kneeled,  and  suffered  the 
sentence  of  the  law  at  haif-past  4,  by  the  usual  means — im- 
mediately after  which  Wilson  was  brought  forward,  and  the 
pardon  read  to  him,  which  was  received  with  great  apparent 
contrition  by  the  unfortunate  man,  and  satisfaction  by  the  sur- 
rounding troops  ; it  was  then  read  to  the  head  of  each  corps 
there  assembled,  wiien  they  respectively  wheeled  off  and 
marched  to  their  jiosts. 

Suicide. — In  Salem,  John  V.  White,  aged  32,  went  into 
an  apothecary’s  shop,  and  inquired  for  laudanum,  a large  bot- 
tle of  which  being  placed  on  the  counter,  he  requested  leave 
to  look  at  and  judge  of  it,  which  the  unsuspicious  apothecary 
permitted ; when  raising  the  bottle  to  his  mouth,  he  took  three 
or  four  sw^allow's  before  the  bottle  c«)uld  be  wrested  from  him  : 
Being  told  he  had  swallowed  enough  to  destroy  him,  he  repli- 
ed lie  wished  to  die  ; and  in  four  hours  after  he  was  a corpse, 
notwithstanding  the  emetics,  which  were  forcibly  and  almost 
immediately  administered,  operated  freely. 

2DI>ituarp  tn  tl&e  tUmteli  ©tateiS. 

Georgia. — In  Savannah,  Ebenezer  Nichols,  of  Danbury, 
Con. — Dr.  William  Linscott,  of  Alford,  Mass. — Dr.  Michael 
W.  Hughes,  28. 

Maryland. — In  Baltimore,  capt.  Sylvanus  Long,  late 
commander  of  tlie  privateer  Rosse,  of  the  wounds  he  received 
when  lie  captured  the  Princess  Amelia  packet — Mrs.  Knox, 
wife  of  the  Rev  Samuel  Knox. 

New- York  — In  New-York,  Mrs.  Mary  Brisdale,  90.  A- 
mong  h.er  descendaiiLs  she  left  two  of  the  fifth  generation  ; 
a grand-daughier,  a great  grand-daughter,  and  a great  great 
grand-daughter,  attended  her  funeral — Garrit  G.  Livingston, 
Esq.  of  Hackinsak,  60 — John  Kemp,  LL.  D.  professor  of 
maihemaiirs  and  natural  philosophy  in  Columbia  college. 

Rhodk  Island.* — In  Providence,  Hon.  David  Leonard 
Barnes,  52,  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  U.  S.  for  Rhode 
Island  district — Mrs.  Piisciila  Norman,  95-— Col.  Jeremiah 
Olney,  63,  collector  of  the  customs  of  that  district,  and  presi- 
dent ot  the  Cincinnati  society  of  Rhode  Island  ; a revolution- 
ary patriot,  and  a companion  in  aruis  with  Wasliington. 
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Connecticut. — At  Norwich,  on  Sunday,  25th  Oct.  His 
Excellency  Roger  Griswold,  LL.  D.  governor  of  the 
state,  aged  51.  His  remains  were  the  day  following  removed 
from  Norwich  (where  he  had  been  detained  by  sickness)  to 
his  late  residence  in  Lyme.  The  corpse  was  met  at  the  north 
end  of  the  town,  by  a large  concourse  of  citizens,  who  walked 
in  procession  to  the  town  adjoining.  The  shops  were  all  shut 
— business  suspended — minute  guns  fired  from  fort  Trum- 
bull, and  the  vessels  in  the  harbor  displayed  their  flags  half- 
mast,  as  a testimonial  of  respect  to  the  deceased — In  En- 
field, Hon.  Eliphalet  Terry — In  Mansfield,  Nathaniel  Skid- 
der,  99,  and  Mrs.  Thankful  Thomson,  100;  they  had  been 
neighbors  many  years,  died  within  a few  hours  of  each  other, 
and  left  a posterity  to  the  fourth  generation — In  Weathers- 
field,  capt.  Charles  Bulkeley,  78. 

Massachusetts. — In  Newburyport,  Mark  Fitz,  Esq.  75  : 
In  1758  he  was  a soldier  in  the  army  of  his  country,  and 
fought  against  its  French  and  savage  foes  ; during  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  he  served  on  a committee  of  safety  ; and  lat- 
terly in  the  legislature  of  the  state — In  Andover,  Mrs.  Phebe 
Phillips,  relict  of  the  late  lieutenant  governor  Samuel  Phil- 
lips— In  Scituate,  Hon.  Nathan  Cushing,  aged  70,  celebrated 
in  the  history  of  Massachusetts — In  Salem,  Mrs.  Martha 
Ashton,  97,  the  most  aged  resident  in  that  town — In  Cam- 
bridge, Nathaniel  Jarvis,  81 — In  Pittsfield  Edward  Perry,  82 
— In  Milton,  Mrs.  Hannah  Blake,  75 — In  Charlestown,  widow 
Rebecca  Gorham,  69 — In  Mansfield,  William  Dean,  31 — In 
Reading,  Ichabod  Parker,  Esq.  late  of  Woburn — In  Beverly 
Capt.  Asa  Brown,  65 — In  Quincy,  Mr.  John  Billings,  88 — In 
Hingham,  Mrs.  Martha  Whiton,  67 — In  Boston,  Joseph  Bos- 
son,  29  ; Mrs.  Rebecca  Hadley,  24 ; Mrs.  Judith  C.  Hunt- 
ington, 22  ; Mrs.  Abigail  Jenkins,  68  ; Nathaniel  T.  Tilden, 
34  ; Amos  Green,  merchant,  33  ; Stephen  Davis,  merchant, 
26  ; Mrs.  Sarah  Carney,  44  ; Mrs.  Mai  y Gardner ; Mrs. 
Mary  J.  Turner,  32  ; Mrs.  Elizabeth  Spear,  27  ; On  the 
15th  inst.  universally  lamented,  Thomas  C.  Amory,  Esq.  45  ; 
a respectable  merchant,  who  in  the  widely  extended  circle  of 
his  friends  was  habitually  a benefactor,  tenderly  sympa- 
thizing in  sorrows  ; happy  in  discovering  the  means,  and 
ready  in  the  application,  of  relief ; munificent  in  using  the 
fruits  of  his  industry  ; imparting  consolation,  by  his  presence 
and  counsels,  where  riches  were  useless.  He  avoided  any 
public  station  : but  was  always  prompt  in  performing  the  du- 
ties of  a citizen. 
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All  ranks  try  the  turf ; — ^’tis  the  contest  of  life, 

By  a heat  to  achieve  a renown  ; 

And  so  throng’d  are  the  lists,  in  the  emulous  strife. 

That  but  few  know  what  steed  is  theiivown  ; 

For  many,  like  Gilpin,  alarm’d  at  the  blood. 

Lose  their  rein  and  their  course,  as  they  go 
While  the  rider  high  strain’d,  knows  each  pace  in  his  stud, 

And,  hark  forward  I he  flies,  Tally  ha ! 

The  hero ’s  a war-horse,  whose  brave  gen’rous  breed. 

Scorns  the  spur,  though  he  yields  to  the  rein  : 

Blood  and  bone,  at  the  trump-call,  he  vaults  in  full  speed, 

And  contends  for  his  own  native  plain  ; 

In  battle  he  glories ; and  pants  like  his  sire. 

On  the  soil  where  he  grazed  to  lie  low 
See  his  neck  cloth’d  with  thunder,  his  mane  flak’d  with  fire, 

While,  hark  forward  I he  springs,  Tally  ho  ! 

Columbia  is  drawn  by  the  steeds  of  the  sky. 

The  long  journey  of  empire  to  run  ; — | 

May  her  coursers  of  light  never  scorch  as  they  fly  ; 

And  their  race  be  the  age  of  the  sun  1 — | 

Nor  distanc’d  by  time,  nor  in  fame  e’er  forgot; 

May  her  track  still  be  known  by  its  glow : 

Like  Olympian  dust  may  it  stream  o’er  the  splat, 

■ Where,  hark  forward  1 she  rode,  Tally  ho ! 


The  stat  :sinan  a prancer,  so  tender  in  hoof, 

He  cu  [-vets,  without  fleetness  or  force ; 

In  the  h(  at  of  the  field,  when  the  race  is  in  proof, 
He  ga  lantly  bolts  from  the  course  ! 

With  his  canter  and  amble,  he  shuffles  his  way  ; 

And  n > care  of  the  sport  seems  to  know ; 

Till  he  sees,  as  he  hovers,  what  horse  wins  the  day. 
Then,  jhark  forward ! he  shouts.  Tally  ho  ! 


The  farnier ’s  a draught,  the  rich  blood  of  whose  veins, 
Acts  with  vigor  the  duties  he  owes  ; 

He ’s  a hbrse  of  sound  bottom,  and  nurtures  the  plams, 
Wher^  the  harvest  that  nurtures  him  grows. 

At  his  country’s  command,  on  her  hills,  or  her  fields, 
Which  her  corn  and  her  laurels  bestow. 

Firm  in  d inger  he  moves,  and  in  death  never  yields. 
But,  hsrk  forward!  he  falls  I Tally  ho! 
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We  shall  never  envy  the  honors  which  wit  and  learning’  obtain  in  any  other  cause,  if 
we  can  be  uumbei-ed  among  the  writers  who  have  given  ardor  to  virtue  and  confidence 
to  truth.  Johnson. 


FOR  ‘THE  POLrANT'HOS. 

HISTOBICJL  SKETCHES...  J^o.  Tl. 

The  annexed  Plate  is  a representation  of  the  bridge  ovei* 
Pawtucket  river,  the  falls,  and  the  surrounding  scenery.  The 
village  of  Pawtucket  is  about  four  miles  north  of  Providence, 
and  forty  southerly  of  Boston.  The  river  Pawtucket,  some- 
times called  Blackstone’s  river,  has  here  a beautiful  fall  of 
water,  directly  over  which  is  the  bridge,  built  on  the  line  which 
divides  the  states  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island.  The 
fall  of  the  water  is  about  fifty  feet.  It  passes  through  several 
chasms  in  a rock,  which  extends  diametrically  across  the  bed 
of  the  river,  and  serves  as  a dam  to  the  water.  This  scene, 
though  now  charming  and  romantic  beyond  description,  is 
less  so  than  formerly  ; mills  have  been  erected  on  the  falls  j 
which  with  the  spouts  and  channels  that  have  been  construct- 
ed to  carry  the  water^to  the  respective  wheels,  has  diminished 
the  native  beauty  of  the  scene. 

There  are  twenty-four  cotton  factories  in  this  village,  which 
keep  in  constant  use  more  than  twenty  thousand  spindles. 
The  machinery  for  saving  labor  is  very  curious,  and  extreme- 
ly useful.  The  iron  works  are  also  in  great  repute,  and  prof- 
itable to  the  proprietors. 

VOL.  I.  I'j 
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LETTERS  OJf  MYTHOLOGY. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  C.  A.  DEMOUSTXfLR. 

( Continued  from  fiage  72.J 
LETTER  V. 

I AM  not  going  to  elect  myself  into  an  umpire  of  matrimo- 
nial quarrels,  but  I must  discourse  to  you  a little  upon  the 
domestic  broils  of  Jupiter  and  Juno.  The  latter  has  been 
universally  accused  of  bitterness,  pride,  and  jealousy  ; suf- 
fer me  to  produce  one  instance  out  of  a thousand. — Jupiter 
loved  lo,  the  daughter  of  Inachus.  lo  vi^as  not  ungrateful  ; 
Jupiter  was  faithful.  Alas  I men  are  always  more  constant 
as  lovers  than  as  husbands.  Furious  at  this  preference,  Juno 
descended  from  heaven,  and  slily  approached  the  retreat  of 
her  rival.  Jupiter  having  foreseen  it,  changed  lo  into  a cow. 
Suspecting  the  transformation,  Juno  demanded  the  cow  of 
her  husband,  who  resigned  it  with  regret ; the  queen  then 
confided  it  to  the  care  of  her  faithful  Argus.  Though  this 
worthy  gentleman  had  a hundred  eyes,  their  aid  was  worth 
nothing  ; Love  sees  better  with  two  than  Jealousy  with  a 
thousand. 

Argus  never  slept  but  in  that  fashion  which  is  vulgarly 
termed  a dog’s  sleep  ; and  in  short,  he  only  closed  half  his 
eyes.  Mercury  drew  near  to  him  ; some  people  say  that  he 
played  on  his  flute  several  pieces  of  old  French  music^  oth- 
ers that  he  read  to  him  a modern  English  play  ; be  that  as  it 
may,  however.  Mercury  made  him  shut  all  his  eyes,  and  sleep 
in  every  part.  Juno,  in  deep  despair,  changed  her  servant 
into  a peacock,  and  reserved  his  numerous  eyes  upon  his 
plumage.  Ever  since  that  period  she  has  always  driven  two 
peacocks  in  her  car. 

Meanwhile  poor  lo,  tormented  by  the  Furies,  traversed 
the  Mediterranean  and  arrived  in  Egypt,  where  Jupiter  re- 
stored her  to  her  pristine  shape.  It  was  here  that  she  brought 
Epaphus  into  the  world  ; and  it  is  here  that  she  has  been  a- 
dored  under  the  name  of  Isis,  and  represented  under  the  form 
of  a woman  with  the  head  of  a cow. 
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Juno  sulked  a long  time,  but  Jupiter  turned  her  into  jest, 
and  gave  out  that  he  was  going  to  marry  Platea,  daughter  of 
Asopus.  At  this  distracting  intelligence,  and  quite  beside 
herself,  Juno  ran,  fell  upon  the  betrothed  virgin,  and  tearing 
off  her  veil  and  robes,  found  under  them  the  trunk  of  a tree, 
cut  into  the  figure  of  Platea.  After  a moment  of  mortifica- 
tion and  shame,  Juno  blushed,  Jupiter  laughed  ; a kiss  was 
exchanged,  and  peace  made.  Vulcan,  the  sole  fruit  of  their 
union,  owed  his  birth  to  this  reconciliation. 

Assuredly  it  is  with  good  reason  that  Juno  is  accused  of 
jealousy,  but  every  one  renders  justice  to  her  wisdom.  Nev- 
ertheless, though  notorious  for  the  most  severe  virtue,  she 
contrived  to  have  two  children,  of  whom  Jupiter  was  not  the 
father.  She  had  always  been  barren,  but  following  the  ad- 
vice of  Apollo,  her  family  physician,  she  ate  a dish  of  wild 
sallad  at  the  celestial  banquet,  conceived  Hebe,  and  was  de- 
livered of  her  the  same  instant. 

Hebe  was  the  amiable  goddess  of  Youth ; her  hand  dis- 
tributed the  nectar  at  the  table  of  the  gods  ; but  these  mas- 
ters of  the  universe  were  more  frequently  intoxicated  by  the 
sweet  brightness  of  her  eyes,  than  by  the  sparkling  beverage 
they  drank  from  the  cup. 

Not  satisfied  with  one  miracle,  Juno  wished  to  try  anoth- 
er. Piqued  to  find  that  Jupiter  had  singly  produced  Mi- 
nerva, she  consulted  the  goddess  Flora  upon  the  means  of 
effecting  a similar  production.  Flora  discovered  to  her  a 
flower,  the  mere  touch  of  which  would  complete  her  project. 
Juno  touched  it,  and  Mars  came  into  the  world. 

The  place  in  which  Juno  enjoyed  the  utmost  glory  was  the 
city  of  Argos.  Her  feasts  were  celebrated  there  by  the  sac- 
rifice of  a hecatomb ; that  is  to  say,  a hundred  bulls.  The 
goddess  was  represented  upon  a brilliant  car,  drawn  by  pea- 
cocks ; she  held  a sceptre  in  her  hand,  and  her  brow  was 
crowned  with  lilies  and  roses. 

Near  the  temple  flowed  a fountain,  the  water  of  which  she 
took  every  year.  We  hear  much  of  the  waters  of  Spa,  For- 
ges, Piombieres,  &c. ; we  are  told  they  restore  health,  but 
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those  of  Argos  renewed  youth  and  virginity.  What  a pity 
that  such  a spring  does  not  exist  in  our  days  ! 

Juno  presided  over  marriages  and  labors,  under  the  name 
of  Lucina.  The  feasts  which  were  celebrated  to  her  honor 
^ at  Rome  were  called  the  lufiercalia.  During  these  feasts, 
two  or  three  naked  fellows,  uttering  discordant  cries,  ran  a- 
gainst  the  Roman  women,  striking  their  stomachs  and  their  | 

hands,  to  prevent  miscarriages.  The  instrument  used  for  ^ 

this  discipline  was  the  skin  of  a goat,  which  they  pretended 
had  once  been  worn  by  Juno. 

I have  forgotten  to  speak  to  you  of  Iris,  her  confidant  and 
messenger.  Grateful  for  her  services,  the  goddess  trans- 
ported her  to  the  heavens ; she  gave  her  wings,  and  clothed 
her  in  a violet-colored  robe,  the  brightness  of  which  leaves  in 
the  sky  a track  of  light,  called  by  mortals  the  rainbow.  j 

And  now,  my  Emilia,  let  us  return  to  the  Thunderer.  One 
fine  morning  Jupiter,  overcome  with  a ferocious  head-ach, 
ordered  Vulcan  to  open  his  head,  upon  which  Minerva  leap- 
ed out,  completely  armed, 

In  these  times  the  foreheads  of  men  are  no  longer  brought- 
to-bed ; but  I am  told  that  they  often  indicate,  by  certain 
signs,  when  their  ladies  are  in  the  straw.  I have  learned  this 
singular  circumstance  from  some  of  the  initiated,  the  testi-  5 
mony  of  whbm  is  founded  upon  long  experience,  and  who  ' 

carry  about  with  them  authentic  proofs  of  that  which  they  | 

advance.  ( 

Minerva  took  the  arts  under  her  protection  ; she  invented  J 
writing,  painting,  and  embroidery.  But  the  work  upon  | 
v/hich  she  prided  herself  most  was  tapestry,  and  she  excell-  j 
ed  in  it.  Arachne  having  pretended  to  equal  her  in  this  spe- 
cies of  weaving,  received  a blow  from  the  shuttle  upon  her 
fingers,  and  was  changed  into  a spider.  The  talents  which 
^he  preserves  under  this  new  form,  make  us  regret  the  loss 
of  those  she  exercised  formerly. 

Minerva  was  a musician  also  ; she  played  the  flute  ; but 
as  that  instrument  spoils  the  mouth,  and  fatigues  the  lungs, 
she  threw  it  into  the  fountain  where  she  had  been  drawing 
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water  to  refresh  herself.  You  need  not  be  told  that  Miner- 
va’s  appearance  was  very  unlike  that  of  our  Parisians.  She 
is  represented  with  a helmet  on  her  head,  a lance  in  her  hand, 
her  breast  covered  with  a cuirass,  and  her  arm  defended  by 
her  segis,  upon  which  may  be  seen  the  head  of  Medusa. 

Unfortunately  for  Medusa  she  was  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  three  Gorgons  who  reigned  together  over  the  Gorgonian 
Isles.  Distracted  with  her  charms,  and  unable  to  bend  ei- 
ther her  heart  or  her  virtue,  Neptune  surprised  and  violated 
her  in  the  temple  of  Minerva.  The  outraged  goddess  chang- 
ed the  locks  of  Medusa  into  serpents,  and  had  her  head  en- 
graven upon  her  aegis. 

Sometimes  the  helmet  of  Minerva  is  surmounted  by  a 
young  owl,  and  they  place  near  her  sometimes  a cock,  the 
symbol  of  courage,  and  sometimes  an  owl.  It  was  into  this 
bird  that  Nictimene  was  changed  for  having  an  incestuous 
intercourse  with  her  father.  The  misfortune  of  Nictimene 
and  of  Medusa  attest  the  chastity  of  Minerva.  She  gave  a 
stronger  proof  of  it  at'  the  expense  of  Tyresias,  whom  she 
struck  blind,  because  he  had  seen  her  when  she  was  in  a 
bath. 

You  will  be  easily  persuaded  that  Minerva  remained  a 
virgin  through  eternity.  For  my  own  part,  I dare  neither 
assert  nor  combat  so  delicate  an  opinion  ; all  1 know  for  cer- 
tain is,  that  she  as  well  as  Vesta  presided  over  virginity. 

At  the  celebration  of  her  feasts,  virgins  rather  in  the  wane 
of  their  charms,  divided  themselves  into  different  brigades, 
armed  with  sticks  and  stones  ; then  sounding  a charge,  they 
fell  with  fury  upon  one  another.  The  first  who  perished  in 
the  action  was  regarded  as  infamous,  and  they  threw  her 
body  into  the  water ; while  they  led  in  triumph  her  who, 
without  yielding,  had  received  the  most  wounds.  Thus  the 
most  celebrated  faces  in  these  regions  were  the  most  dis- 
figured. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  feasts  established  in  Lybia,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Tritonian  marsh,  were  transferred  to  Athens 
when  Minerva  gave  her  name  to  that  city^  Neptune  had 
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disputed  this  honor  with  her.  In  order  to  terminate  their 
difference,  it  was  mutually  agreed  that  the  patronage  of  the 
infant  town  should  belong  to  that  one  of  the  two  who  should 
produce  the  thing  most  useful  to  the  inhabitants.  Neptune 
created  the  horse,  Minerva  the  olive.  The  olive  obtained 
the  prize. — It  is  thus  I should  have  adjudged  it,  for  that  tree 
is  the  symbol  of  peace.  Loving  you,  my  Emilia,  I secretly, 
prefer  the  myrtle  to  the  laurel ; and  the  myrtle  rarely  flour- 
ishes but  under  the  shade  of  the  olive. 

Minerva  had  a temple  in  the  citadel  of  Athens,  and  anoth- 
er in  that  of  Troy.  It  is  there  that  she  was  adored  under  the 
name  of  Pallas,  as  president  of  combats.  The  Trojans  gave 
her  statue  the  name  of  the  Palladium^  and  preserved  it  with 
the  most  scrupulous  care.  This  little  figure  was  made  of 
the  bones  of  Pelops,  the  ancient  king  of  Peloponesus  ; it  was 
made  to  move  like  a puppet,  a circumstance  calculated  to 
inspire  the  simple  Trojan  women  with  infinite  veneration. 
The  men  regarded  this  figure  as  the  pledge  of  their  coun- 
try’s security.  When  the  Greeks  besciged  Troy,  Ulysses 
and  Diomed  having  penetrated  by  a subterranean  passage 
into  the  temple  of  Minerva,  carried  off  the  Palladium^  and 
the  city  shortly  afterwards  submitted  to  her  conquerors. 

This  event  recalls  to  my  mind  a piece  of  news  which  in- 
terests me  deeply.  Report  says,  that  during  a whole  twelve- 
month the  prince  of  Cythera,  with  his  army  of  Loves,  has  laid 
close  seige  to  you.  Your  fate  is  like  that  of  Ilion  ; Cupid’s 
success  or  disappointment  depends  solely  on  your  heart ; be- 
fore yon.  are  reduced  that  must  be  stolen.  Thus  I fear  the 
seige  will  last  terribly  long.  Alas  I your  vestal  reserve  con- 
vinces me  that  Love  has  not  yet  taken  the  Palladium.— Adieu 
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THE  MIRROR  OF  FASHIOJ^T. 

IN  A SERIES  OF  LETTERS  FROM  A GENTLEMAN  OF  RANK 
AND  TASTE,  TO  A LADY  OF  QUALITY. 

(Continued  from  page  79) 

LETTER  III. 

In  introducing  your  ladyship  to  the  wardrobe  of  an  Israel- 
itish  woman  of  fashion,  V lay  before  your  eyes  garments  of 
more  graceful  form  and  costly  fabric  than  it  would  be  in  the 
power  of  all  the  nlilliners  from  Cheapside  to  Hyde-Park 
Corner  to  display. 

Both  men  and  women  wore  their  hair  in  luxuriant  length 
and  thickness ; and  we  find  from  Josephus,  that  the  guard 
de  corps  of  the  magnificent  king  Solomon  powdered  their 
heads  with  gold  dust,  so  that  their  locks  emulated  the  tresses 
of  the  fabled  deity  of  the  sun,  whose  tresses  gleamed  with 
yellow  radiance. 

The  vestments  of  the  Jewish  ladies  were  of  the  most  splen- 
did materials.  We  find  in  many  passages  of  their  sacred  re- 
cords mention  made  of  their  robes  of  gold  of  Ophir,”  their 
« raiment  of  needle-work,’*  their  “ party  colored  tunics  and 
embroidery,”  and  their  “ azurej  sandals.” 

Among  the  ornaments  belonging  to  the  belles  of  Solomon’s 
court,  looking-glasses  are  enumerated.  At  least  so  the  Vul- 
gate translates  the  answering  word  in  Isaiah ; but  by  the 
connection  in  which  it  stands  it  should  rather  mean  some 
kind  of  vestures,  and  it  is  so  explained  in  the  Septuagint  by 
garments  that  one  might  see  through.  Such  a garment  Men- 
ander (a  certain  Greek  pOet)  denominates  a transparent  vest ; 
the  Latins  call  it  a glassy  vestment ; and  Horace  informs  us 
it  was  made  from  a manufacture  of  Coos,  and  so  very  thin 
that  the  person  wearing  it  appeared  almost  naked.  Your  la- 
dyship must  be  aware  that  it  is  not  now  necessary  to  send  to 
the  Isle  of  Coos  for  these  cob-web  veils,  “ Which  \vould 
conceal  and  yet  all  charms  reveal.”  Our  gauzes,  laces,  pa- 
tent-nets,  fine  muslins,  and  a thousand  other  gossamer  ca- 
prices ©f  the  loom,  are  more  than  sufficient  to  prove  that  our 
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fair  ones  need  not  travel  to  Greece  for  Cypress  lawns  to 
shade  yet  discover  their  beauties.  Lady  Worily  Montague 
mentions  the  existence  of  this  garment  of  transparency  when 
she  was  in  the  East ; she  tells  that  it  was  a kind  of  chtmisey 
made  of  fine  white  silk  gauze,  clasped  at  the  neck  with  a 
jewel,  but  it  was  so  thin  that  both  the  shape  and  color  of  the 
bosom  were  distinctly  seen  beneath  its  surface.  , 

The  fair  Israelites  also  wore  trowsers,  like  the  Turkish  la- 
dies, of  fine  cotton,  of  purple  or  rose-color,  brocaded  with 
gold  or  silver  flowers.  The  tunic,  of  variegated  stuffs  and 
embroidery,  covered  this  part  of  the  dress  ; and  then  came 
the  tablet  (as  our  translators  term  it,)  or  girdle,  which  was 
usually  set  with  precious  stones.  Above  all,  as  occasion  re- 
quired, they  wore  a loose  mantle  of  purple  or  scarlet,  reach- 
ing to  the  feet,  and  often  training  on  the  ground. 

The  veils  with  which  these  eastern  beauties  shaded  their 
charms  were  sometimes  composed  of  opaque  materials,  so 
as  to  baffle  the  curious  eye.  In  this  case  their  texture  was 
fine  linen,  or  cotton,  covered  with  the  most  magnificent  nee- 
dle-work ; but  at  other  times  their  veils  resembled  the  trans- 
parent garment  of  Coos,  and  rather  softened  than  obscured 
the  brilliance  of  their  beauty.  A lover  of  Palestine  sings  of 
his  mistress,  when  covered  with  one  of  these  filmy  head- 
dresses : — “ Thine  eyes  are  like  those  of  a dove  behind  thy 
veil  !” 

Mufflers,  or  muiTins,  were  a species  of  veil  which  wrapped 
the  body  from  head  to  foot.  It  was  very  graceful  because  of 
the  elegance  of  its  folds ; but,  like  the  mantilla  of  the  Span- 
ish dames,  might  often  be  the  means  of  paying  clandestine 
visits  inimical  to  the  purity  of  the  wearer.  Hence  we  won- 
der not  at  the  displeasure  which  the  prophet  Isaiah  manifests 
at  this  part  of- the  Jewish  enrobing. 

Braiding,  curling,  and  plaiting  the  hair  was  practised  by 
the  fair  of  Palestine,  as  much  as  it  is  the  style  of  your  lady- 
ship’s dressing-room.  Their  fine  tresses  were  interwoven 
with  head-bands  or  ribbons,  with  strings  of  pearls  and  thick 
threads  of  gold.  Crisping  pins,  or  rather  bodkins  of  gold  or 
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silver  surmounted  with  jewels,  fastened  the  locks  up  which 
we  would  confine  with  combs.  Kerchiefs,  cawls,  turbans, 
and  mitres,  usually  furnished  this  fair  foundation;  and  by 
turning  to  your  ladyship’s  repository  of  fashion,  you  can  ea- 
sily explain  the  different  head-dresses  by  drawing  forth  its 
likeness.  You  have  kerchiefs  of  the  same  form  and  material 
with  those  worn  by  the  loveliest  daughter  of  Solomon.  They 
were  of  fine  embroidery  in  pattern  and  border  ; the  cawls 
were  gold  or  silver  nets,  which  gracefully  confined  the  hair ; 
the  turban  is  the  same  as  we  see  on  the  heads  of  our  own  fair 
habited  a la  Turque  ; and  the  mitre  is  nothing  more  than  the 
tiara^  or  diadem,  decorated  with  jewels  of  every  hue  and 
clime. 

Borders,  or  rows  of  gold  or  jewels,  are  mentioned  as  « the 
adornment  of  the  cheeks  of  the  Jewish  bride.”  They  were 
like  the  strings  of  pearls  which  the  Persian  ladies  wear,  be- 
ginning on  the  forehead,  and  descending  the  cheeks  and  un- 
der the  chin,  as  if  their  whole  faces  were  set  in  pearls.  You 
must  remember  the  style  of  head-dress  of  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.  exhibited  in  the  beautiful  portrait  of  your  lovely  rela- 
tive and  likeness,  Anne  Bullen,  at  your  father’s  house.  The 
pearls  in  that  coiffure  almost  form  a frame  to  the  face,  and, 
I should  suppose,  must  have  been  much  in  the  taste  of  this 
Jewish  and  Persian  fashion. 

The  shoes,  or  sandals,  were  an  essential  part  of  the  fair  Is- 
raelite’s dress.  They  consisted  of  a sole,  often  edged  with 
gold,  and  strapped  on  the  foot  with  azure  straps,  embroidered 
or  thickly  studded  with  sparkling  gems.  These  splendid 
dames  also  wore  jeweled  bracelets  for  the  ancles,  hung  with 
little  silver  spangles  of  a form  and  consistency  to  strike  on 
each  other  in  moving,  and  so  make  a tinklbig  or  music  when 
they  stepped. 

In  short,  the  dress  of  one  Jewish  lady  of  quality  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  have  made  the  fortune  of  any  modern 
vender  of  jewellery.  They  wore  nose-rings,  ear-rings, 
bracelets,  armlets,  anclelets,  girdles,  fillets,  necklaces,  &c. 
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&c.  and  all  of  the  most  dazzling  and  cosily  stones.  One  or- 
nament of  theirs  was  particularly  extravagant  and  graceful- 
three  strings,  or  chains,  pendent  from  round  their  neck,  even 
to  their  feet.  In  one  lady  of  high  rank  we  read  that  the  first 
chain  was  of  large  pearls,  the  second  of  emeralds  of  the  fin- 
est green,  and  the  third  of  alternate  diamonds  and  rubies. 
Their  fingers  were  also  covered  with  rings,  to  which  they  at- 
tributed talismanic  virtues  as  well  as  ornament. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  appendage  is  yet  to  be  named — 
a golden  casket  of  perfumes,  four  inches  in  thickness  and 
breadth,  suspended  from  the  neck  upon  the  breast ; it  was 
usually  covered  with  sparkling  gems,  and  perforated  on  all 
sides  to  allow  the  fragrance  within  to  make  its  way  to  breathe 
its  perfume  over  the  wearer. 

The  Jewish  ladies  like  our  modern  fair,  knew  not  the  use 
of  pockets,  but  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  holding  their 
handkerchief  and  purse  an  emboidered  bag,  which  their  writ- 
ers call  a scrifi,  but  we  a ridicule. 

In  many  respects  these  fair  daughters  of  the  Jordan,  re- 
sembled those  of  the  Thames  ; but  in  one  adherence  to  na- 
ture they  certainly  exceeded  the  sincerity  of  our  belles. 
They  never  used  paint  of  any  description,  excepting  dying 
the  eye-lids,  as  is  yet  the  practice  in  Turkey. 

Like  them,  my  lovely  countess,  you  are  content  to  display 
the  rosy  or  the  lilied  cheek  ; and  secure  in  the  native  lustre 
of  your  polished  skin,  in  the  divine  brightness  of  your  dove- 
eyes  shining  behind  the  veil  of  your  jetty  locks^  you  need  not 
the  factitious  aids  of  art. 

In  my  next  I shall  present  to  your  ladyship  the  virgins  of 
more  northern  nations  ; but  meanwhile  I must  intreat  you  to 
believe  that  no  virgins,  not  even  those  of  Mahomet’s  paradise, 
can  draw  one  moment  from  your  feet  your  faithful 
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A COURSE  OF 

LECTURES  OJV  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY^ 

Br  y.  LA^HROP,  yuN.  a,  m. 

LECTURE  THE  SECOND. 

ON  MECHANICS. 

In  the  blissful  fields  of  Eden,  ere  forbidden  knowledge 
made  our  first  parents  wise  at  the  cost  of  innocence  and  hap- 
piness, their  ingenuity  was  not  required  to  procure  bread  for 
subsistence,  or  habitations  for  shelter.  Ever  since  disobedi- 
ence to  the  divine  command,  involved  Adam  and  his  posterity 
t in  a common  doom,  food  and  raiment  have  been  attainable  but 
by  labor  and  industry.  Life,  forfeited  by  guilt,  is  prolonged 
only  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow  ; and  from  the  moment,  when 
our  progenitors  quitted  the  gates  of  Eden,  man  became  oblig- 
ed to  toil  for  the  indispensable  necessaries  of  existence.  No 
branch  of  the  family  of  science  therefore  can  boast  a pedigree 
of  higher  antiquity  than  mechanics. 

The  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  globe  were  practical  philos- 
ophers ; and  without  knowing  or  examining  principles,  were 
ingenious  mechanics,  and  successful  cultivators  of  the  soil. 
Scarcely  had  the  death  of  Abel  furnished  the  second  article 
in  the  history  of  human  transgression,  before  we  find  his  mur- 
derer building  a city,  and  the  tuneful  Jubal  recorded  as  the 
father  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  the  organ  ; and  this 
advance  in  music  and  architecture  was  made  in  the  life-time 
of  our  first  parent,  and  prior  to  the  general  worship  of  the 
Creator,  by  the  different  tribes  and  families  of  mankind. 

We  read  of  ships  sailing  on  the  waters  of  the  Mediterrane- 
an as  early  as  the  days  of  Jacob  ; the  Philistines,  in  the  time 
of  Saul,  more  than  1000  years  before  Christ,  carried  30,000 
chariots  into  the  field  of  battle  ; and  about  the  same  period, 
Ammon’s  navy  on  the  Red  sea,  was  furnished  with  sails.  Corn 
mills  were  of  early  invention,  for  in  Deuteronomy  we  find  it 
was  not  lawful  for  any  man  to  pledge  « the  upper  or  the 
nether  mill-stone,”  and  Jeremiah,  who  went  down  to  the  pot 
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ter’s  house,  and  “ wroui^ht  a work  on  the  wheels,”  exi^ibited 
a type  of  God’s  absolute  power  in  disposing  of  nations. 

The  works  of  Archimedes  who  flourished  about  'zOO  years 
before  the  nativity  of  our  Savior,  would  alone  afford  materials 
for  a volume  ; some  of  his  discoveries,  appear  so  much  above 
the  reach  of  men,  that  many  of  the  moderns,  says  Adams, 
have  found  it  more  easy  to  doubt  their  existence  than  to  imi- 
tate them.  His  name  still  stands  foremost  in  the  science  of 
mathematics.  By  his  mechanical  knowledge,  he  alone,  for 
three  successive  years,  baffled  the  attempts  of  the  Romans, 
and  supported  the  tottering  towers  of  Syracuse.  Marcellus  ‘ 
admired  the  superior  skill  and  wisdom  of  Archimedes,  and 
instructed  the  Roman  troops  to  respect  his  safety.  The  im- 
patience of  a soldier  proved  fatal  to  his  valuable  life,  and  the 
generous  victor,  having  found  his  wish  to  preserve  it  unavail- 
ing, wept  over  the  tomb  of  the  heroic  philosopher.  He  even 
prolonged  his  power  of  preserving,  after  death,  and  conse- 
crated his  name  as  a talisman  of  safety  to  every  person  by 
whom  it  was  borne. 

It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  enumerate  the  instances  of 
the  mechanical  abilities  of  the  ancients.  Greece  and  Italy 
are  filled  with  monuments  and  ruins,  which  assist  us  in  esti- 
mating the  resources,  the  inventive  faculties,  and  the  civic 
as  well  as  the  military  virtues  of  those  once  illustrious  coun- 
tries. 

Mechanics,  is  a mixed  mathematical  science,  that  treats  of 
forces,  motions,  and  moving  powers,  with  their  effects  in  ma- 
chines, &c.  It  is  distinguished  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  into 
practical  and  rational  : the  former  treats  of  the  mechanical 
powers,  and  of  their  various  combinations  ; the  latter,  or  ra- 
tional mechanics,  comprehends  the  whole  theory  and  doctrine 
of  forces,  with  the  motions  and  effects  of  them.  Of  this  sci- 
ence, Gallileo  laid  the  best  foundation,  when  he  investigated 
the  descent  of  heavy  bodies  ; and  since  his  time,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  new  methods  of  computation,  a great  progress  has 
been  made,  especially  by  Newton,  in  his  Principia,  which  is 
a general  treatise  on  rational  and  practical  mechanics  in  its 
largest  extent. 
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In  treating  of  machines,  we  should  consider  the  weight 
that  is  to  be  raised,  the  power  by  which  it  is  to  be  elevated, 
and  the  instrument  or  engine  by  which  this  effect  is  to  be  pro- 
duced. And,  in  treating  of  these,  there  are  two  principal 
problems  that  present  themselves  : the  first  is,  to  determine 
the  proportion  which  the  power  and  weight  ought  to  have  to 
each  other,  that  they  may  just  be  in  equilibrio  ; the  second 
is,  to  determine  what  ought  to  be  the  proportion  between  the 
power  and  weight,  that  a machine  |nay  produce  the  greatest 
effect  in  a given  time. 

It  is  manifest,  that  this  is  an  enquiry  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, though  few  have  treated  of  it.  When  the  power 
is  only  a little  greater  than  what  is  sufficient  to  sustain  the  ' 
weight,  the  motion  usually  is  too  slow  ; and  though  a greater 
weight  be  raised  in  this  case,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  time.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  power  is 
much  greater  than  what  is  sufficient  to  sustain  the  weight, 
this  is  raised  in  less  time  ; but  it  may  happen  that  this  is  not 
sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  loss  arising  from  the  small- 
ness of  the  load.  It  ought  therefore  to  be  d -termined  when 
the  product  of  the  weight  multiplied  by  its  velocity,  is  the 
greatest  possible  ; for  this  product  measures  the  effect  of  the 
engine  in  a given  time,  which  is  always  the  greater  in  pro- 
portion both  as  the  weight  is  greater,  and  as  its  velocity  is 
greater. 

The  mechanical  powers  which  are  used  in  aid  of  the  wants 
and  weakness  of  man,  are,  the  lever,  the  wheel  and  axle,  the 
pulley,  the  inclined  plane,  the  wedge,  and  the  screw. 

THE  LEVER 

Is  the  first  and  simplest  of  the  mechanical  powers.  It  is  a 
straight  inflexible  bar,  supposed  to  be  void  of  all  gravity  when 
mathematically  considered  ; but  in  practice,  possessed  of 
weight  and  flexibility. 

There  are  three  circumstances  which  particularly  demand 
attention  in  a lever,  the  fulcrum  or  prop  by  which  it  is  sup- 
ported, the  power  to  raise  the  weight,  and  the  weight  to  be 
raised  or  sustained.  It  mu'st  be  premised  that  the  weights 
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are  always  supposed  to  act  at  right  angles  unless  otherwise 
expressed. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  levers  which  take  their  names 
from  the  difference  in  the  relative  situation  of  the  weight, 
power,  fulcrum,  or  prop. 

The  first  kind  ot  lever  is  that  where  the  fulcrum  is  between 
the  power  and  the  weight.  The  pans  on  the  different  sides 
of  the  prop  are  called  the  arms  of  the  lever  ; and  the  shorter 
arm  should  be  made  so  thick  and  heavy  as  just  to  balance 
the  longej’  arm  ; the  lever  being  thus  in  cquilibrio  with  itself, 
may  be  considered  without  weight.  We  will  suppose  the 
longer  arm  divided  into  6 equal  parts,  and  the  distance  of  the 
weight  from  the  fulcrum  of  the  shorter  arm  is  exactly  equal 
to  one  of  these  parts,  so  that  the  whole  lever  may  be  consider- 
ed as  divided  into  seven  equal  parts. 

Now,  from  the  proposition  just  explained  to  you,  it  is  clear 
that  the  power  gained  by  this  lever,  or  added  to  the  natural 
strength  or  force  of  the  agent,  is  increased  in  proportion  as 
the  one  arm  is  longer  than  the  other. 

The  resistance  is  as  much  nearer  to  the  fulcrum,  as  the 
power  is  lighter  than  the  resistance.  A man,  therefore,  who 
can  without  the  help  of  any  machine  support  one  hundred 
weight,  will  be  enabled  by  this  lever  to  support  six  hundred. 
As  in  this  lever  the  fulcrum  may  be  placed  exactly  at  an 
equal  distance  between  the  power  and  the  weight,  or  nearer 
to  the  one  than  the  other,  it  is  clear  that  the  power  and  the 
weight  may  counterbalance  each  other,  when  equal,  or  when 
the  one  exceeds  or  is  exceeded  by  the  other,  according  to  the 
different  situations  of  the  fulcrum.  For  there  will  be  an 
equilibrium  in  a straight  lever  of  any  kind,  when  the  power 
is  to  the  weight,  as  the  distance  of  the  weight  from  the  ful- 
crum is  to  the  distance  of  the  power  from  the  fulcrum.  Thus 
the  arm  of  a pair  of  scales,  is  supported  in  exact  equilibrio, 
and  is  a lever  of  the  first  kind,  its  fulcrum  being  in  the  mid- 
dle between  the  weight  in  one  scale,  and  the  power  to  over- 
come it  in  the  other.  The  steelyard  is  also  a lever  of  the  first 
kind,  in  which  the  fulcrum  is  plgiced  near  the  weight,  and  the 
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power  is  applied  at  certain  distances  IVom  it,  until  an  equilU 
brium  is  produced  between  the  power  and  weight ; by  which 
means,  the  weight  of  different  bodies’ are  ascertained  by  the 
Use  ot  one  weight  only,  of  known  value,  and  adapted  to  the 
graduations  on  the  beam  of  the  instrument.  In  the  hydro- 
static balance  of  Dearborn,  the  lever,  with  respect  to  theory, 
becomes  so  near  nullity  of  weight,  that  the  power  of  one  hun- 
dreth  part  of  a'  grain  is  sufficient  to  disturb  its  equilibrium, 
and  challenge  a counterpoise. 

The  hammer  lever  is  also  a lever  of  the  first  kind,  differ- 
ing from  it  in  nothing  but  its  form.  Its  name  is  derived  from 
its  use,  that  of  drawing  a nail  out  of  wood  by  a hammer, 
Suppose  the  shaft  of  a hammer  to  be  five  times  as  long  as 
the  iron  part  which  draws  the  nail,  the  lower  part  resting  on 
the  board  as  a fulcrum  ; then  by  pulling  backwards  the  end 
of  the  shaft,  a man  will  draw  a nail  with  one  fifth  part  of  the 
power  that  he  must  use  to  pull  it  out  with  pincers  ; in  which 
case  the  nail  would  move  as  fast  as  his  hand,  but  with  the 
hammer  the  hand  moves  five  times  as  much  as  the  nail,  by 
the  time  that  the  nail  is  drawn  out. 

In  the  second  kind  of  lever,  the  weight  is  between  the  ful- 
crum and  the  power  ; or  the  prop  is  at  one  end,  the  power 
at  th'e  other,  and  the  weight  between  them.  In  this  lever,  as 
in  the  one  of  the  first  order,  the  nearer  the  weight  is  to  the 
prop,  or  the  farther  the  power  from  the  prop,  the  greater  is 
the  effect. 

In  the  thii  d kind  of  lever,  the  power  is  between  the  ful- 
crum and  the  weight ; it  may  be  considered  as  the  second 
kind  reversed,  lor  the  power  in  this  must  exceed  the  weight 
as  much  as  the  distance  of  the  latter  from  the  fulcrum  ex- 
ceecis  that  of  the  power  fiom  the  fulcrum. 

If  you  examine  the  instruments  in  general  use,  you  will 
find,  that  most  of  them  are  levers  of  one  or  the  other  denom- 
ination. Thus,  a pair  of  pincers  is  made  up  of  two  levers  of 
the  first  kind  whose  centre  of  motion  is  the  rivet.  The  pow- 
er is  applied  at  the  handles  to  press  them  together,  and  there- 
by compress  th©  body  as  a weight  at  the  opposite  ends.  In 
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this  case,  if  the  distance  of  the  power  in  both  levers  is  tri- 
pie  to  that  of  the  weight  from  the  rivet,  the  power  acts  six 
times  stronger  on  the  weight  than  if  it  were  applied  directly 
to  it.  The  druggist’s  cutting  knife,  a door,  bellows,  nut-crack* 
ers,  oars,  rudder,  and  the  masts  of  ships,  are  levers  of  the 
second  kind.  Sheep  shears,  and  a ladder  or  pole  to  be  raised 
against  a wall,  are  levers  of  the  third  kind.  The  use  of  the 
third  kind  of  lever  can  only  be  fully  contemplated  in  the  ani- 
mal body.  Here  the  sovereign  Creator  has  displayed  a wis- 
dom and  power  that  puts  at  nought  every  effort  of  human  art. 
Animals  move  their  limbs  with  great  velocity,  by  applying 
the  power  of  muscles  very,  near  the  centre  of  motion,  giving 
the  muscles  at  the  same  time  such  very  great  force  as  to  per- 
form their  office  suddenly ; raising  the  limbs  even  when  great 
weights  hang  at  their  extremities,  as  when  we  lift  weights 
with  our  hands  or  feet.  There  is  scarcely  a bone  in  the  aini- 
mal  body,  but  is  a lever  of  the  third  kind.  In  what  manner 
or  by  what  means,  power  is  communicated  in  the  human 
frame,  we  are  totally  ignorant,  nor  is  it  to  be  accounted  for 
upon  the  usual  principle  of  mechanism  ; for  there  is  no  loss 
of  time  to  compensate  for  the  increase  of  power. 

OF  THE  WHEEL  AND  AXLE. 

The  properties  or  increasing  powers  of  the  wheel  and  axle- 
are  so  simple  that  they  scarcely  need  any  enumeration.  I 
shall  only  observe  that  the  power  is  increased  more  or  less 
according  to  the  proportion  of  the  large  wheel  and  its  axes, 
that  is,  if  the  axle  tree  be  one  foot  diameter  and  the  axle  wheel 
six  feet,  one  hundred  weight  applied  to  the  large  wheel  will 
keep  six  hundred  weight  on  its  axis  in  equilibrio.  This  ma- 
chine is  generally  used  with  a handle,  or  winch,  as  in  the 
winding  up  of  a common  jack,  and  raising  a bucket  from  a 
well.  And  in  every  case,  the  greater  the  distance  of  the  han- 
dle from  the  centre  of  the  wheel,  the  greater  is  the  power 
thereby  obtained. 

OF  THE  PULLEY. 

The  pulley  is  a small  wheel  turning  about  its  axis  with  a 
drawing  rope  passing  over  it.  The  small  wheel  is  commonly 
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called  a sheeve,  and  is  so  fixed  in  a box  or  block,  as  to  be 
moveable  round  a centre  pin  passing  through  it. 

Pulleys  are  of  two  kinds:  1.  Fixed,  which  do  not  move  out 
of  their  place.  2.  Moveable,  which  rise  and  fall  with  the 
weight.  A rope  going  round  one  or  more  pullies  to  raise  a 
weight  is  called  the  running  rope.  The  fixed  pulley  only 
turns  on  its  axis,  but  does  not  move  out  of  its  place.  It 
changes  the  direction  of  the  power,  but  gives  it  no  mechan- 
ical advantage  ; so  that  you  can  lift  no  greater  weight  by 
means  of  this  pulley  than  you  can  raise  without  it  by  your 
natural  strength. 

In  the  moveable  pulleys,  the  lower  of  which  rises  or  falls 
along  with  the  weight,  and  adds  to  the  momentum  of  the  pow- 
er, the  best  and  most  natural  method  of  computing  the  pro- 
portion of  any  power  to  the  weight  it  sustains,  is  by  means  of 
a system  of  pulleys,  or  of  explaining  their  effects,  is  by  con- 
sidering that  every  moveable  pulley  hangs  by  two  ropes  equal- 
ly stretched,  which  must  consequently  bear  equal  parts  of  the 
weight  ; and  therefore,  when  one  and  the  same  rope  goes 
round  several  fixed-and  moveable  pulleys,  as  all  the  parts  on 
each  side  are  equally  stretched,  the  whole  weight  must  be 
equally  divided  among  all  the  ropes  by  which  the  moveable 
pulleys  are  suspended. 

OF  THE  INCLINED  PLANE. 

The  inclined  plane  is  reckoned  among  the  mechanic  pow- 
ers, being  used  with  advantage  in  raising  weights  ; and  the 
gain  in  power  is  in  proportion  of  the  length  of  the  plane  to  its 
height. 

OF  THE  WEDGE. 

There  are  different  opinions  concerning  the  true  theory  of 
the  wedge ; some  assert  that  the  powfer  is  to  the  resistance  as 
half  the  back  to  the  weight,  others  say  that  it  is  as  the  whole 
of  the  back  to  the  weight. 

To  the  wedge  are  referred  the  ax  or  hatchet ; the  spade, 
ehissels,  needles,  in  a word,  all  instruments  that,  beginning 
with  edges  or  points,  grow  gradually  thicker.  A saw  is  a 
number  of  ehissels  fixed  in  a line  ; a knife  may  be  considered 
17 
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as  a wedge  when  employed  in  splitting;  but  it' attention  be 
paid  to  its  edge,  it  is  found  to  be  a fine  saw,  as  is  clear  from 
its  producing  a much  greater  effect,  by  a drawing  stroke, 
than  follows  from  the  direct  perpendicular  action  of  the  edge. 

One  important  use  of  the  wedge,  is  the  raising  up  a beam 
of  a house  to  underprop  it,  when  a floor  gives  way  ; and  so 
much  force  may  be  applied  in  this  manner,  that  some  thou- 
sands of  tons  may  be  raised  together  with  the  floor,  and  all 
secured  by  means  of  this  small  and  simple  machine,  which, 
for  this  purpose,  is  more  convenient  than  the  screw  or  lever. 
But  the  force  that  is  given  to  a wedge  is  generally  applied 
by  a stroke,  and  not  by  the  dead  pressure  of  a weight  ; and  a 
smart  blow  with  a hammer  of  only  four  ounces  will  overcome 
more  resistance  than  a weight  of  one  pound  laid  on  the  top 
of  a wedge.  A blow  from  a hammer  of  fourteen  pounds 
weight  will  overcome  more  resistarce  in  cleaving  a log  of 
wood,  than  the  pressure  of  a ton  laid  on  the  top  of  the  wedge. 
The  suddenness  of  the  blow  causes  a more  easy  separation  of 
the  cohesive  parts,  and  the  power  of  the  hammer  is  greatly 
increased  by  the  multipfication  of  its  velocity  into  its  weight. 

OF  THE  SCREW. 

The  mechanic  power  next  for  our  consideration,  is  th^e 
screwj  a machine  of  great  efficacy  in  raising  weights,  or 
pressing  bodies  close  together.  A screw  is  seldom  used 
without  the  application  of  a lever  to  assist  in  turning  it ; con- 
sequently, as  much  as  the  circumference  of  a circle,  describ- 
ed by  this  handle  or  winch,  is  greater  than  the  intervals  or 
distance  between  the  spirals,  so  much  is  the  force  of  the  screw. 

OF  THE  LAWS  OF. MOTION. 

Motion  is  the  proper  subj  ct  of  mechanics,  and  mechanics 
is  the  basis  of  all  Natural  Philosophy,  which  hence  becomes 
denominated  meclianical.  In  effect^  all  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  all  the  changes  that  hapjx  n in  the  system  of  bodies, 
are  owing  to  motion,  and  directed  by  its  laws.  Hence,  the 
modern  philosopliers  have  applied  themselves  with  peculiar 
ardor  to  investigate  the  doctrine  of  motion,  by  observation 
and  experiment  joined  to  the  use  of  geometry  ; and  to  this 
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is  owing  the  great  advantage  of  modern  philosophy  over  that 
of  the  ancients,  who  were  extremely  disregardful  of  the  ef- 
fects of  motion. 

Motion  is  considered  as  of  various  kinds,  as  natural,  violent, 
&c.  Absolute  motion  is  the  change  of  an  absolute  place  in 
any  moving  body,  considered  independently  of  any  other  mo- 
tion ; whose  celerity  therefore  will  be  measured  by  the  quan- 
tity of  absolute  space,  through  which  the  body  runs.  Rela- 
tive motion  is  the  change  of  relative  place  of  a moving  body, 
or  considered  with  respect  to  the  motion  of  some  other  body  ; 
and  has  its  celerity  estimated  by  the  quantity  of  relative  space 
run  through.  The  laws  of  motion  are. 

Law  1.  Every  body  perseveres  in  a state  of  rest  or  motion 
uniformly  in  a straight  line,  unless,  in  so  far  as  by  some  force 
impressed  upon  them,  they  are  obliged  to  change  that  state. 

Law  2.  Every  motion  or  change  of  motion,  in  any  body 
must  be  proportioned  to,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  force 
impressed. 

Law  3.  Reaction  is  alw'ays  equal  to  action  and  contrary 
thereto  ; or  in  other  words,  the  actions  of  two  bodies  on  each 
other  arc  always  equal,  and  are  exerted  in  opposite  directions. 

OF  THE  CENTRE  OF  GRAVITY. 

In  every  body  there  is  a certain  point  usually  termed  by 
the  writers  on  mechanics  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  nature  and 
properties  of  this  point  are  now  to  be  explained. 

The  centre  of  gravity  is  that  point* in  any  body  about  which 
all  its  parts  in  every  position  are  in  equilibrio,  or  balance  each 
other.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  any  line  is  its  middle  point. 

The  centre  of  gravity  in  regular,  uniform,  and  homogene- 
al  solids,  is  at  the  centre  of  its  figure.  For  if  from  ail  the 
points  on  one  side  of  the  surface  of  this  solid,  lines  are  drawn 
through  the  centre  to  the  opposite  side,  these  lines  will  be  di- 
vided into  two  equal  parts  by  the  centre  ; the  two  parts  of 
each  line  are  equal,  and  of  equal  weight  ; and  consequently 
the  whole  solid  will  be  in  equilibrio  about  that  figure.  The 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  surface  of  a sphere  is  the  centre  of 
the  figure,  that  of  a prism  or  cylinder  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
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axis  that  passes  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  their  oppo- 
site bases. 

If  a line  be  drawn  from  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a body  per- 
pendicular to  the  horizon,  and  this  perpendicular  falls  within 
the  base  upon  which  the  body  rests,  the  body  will  stand;  but 
if  it  falls  without  the  base  it  will  fall  down. 

From  the  centre  of  gravity  let  there  be  a perpendicular  line 
to  the  horizon  fall  within  the  base  of  this  tower,  the  perpen- 
dicular passing  through  its  centre  of  gravity,  is  capable  of 
supporting  the  whole  tower.  Upon  this  principle,  though 
rather  a whimsical  one,  is  built  the  famous  leaning  tower  of 
Pisa,  the  top  of-  which,  projecting  about  22  degrees  beyond 
the  base,  frightens  the  stranger  who  passes  under  by  expect- 
ing it  will  fall  and  crush  him  to  pieces,  although  it  has  stood 
firmly  for  ages. 

If  an  additional  weight  be  laid  upon  this  body,  the  centre  of 
gravity  is  raised  ; in  this  state  the  line  of  direction  falls  with- 
out the  base,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  not  supported,  and  the 
whole  fabric  tumbles  to  the  ground.  From  hence  may  be 
clearly  perceived  the  absurdity  of  people  in  rising  hastily  in 
a coach  or  boat  that  is  in  danger  of  oversetting  ; for  by  this 
means  they  raise  the  centre  of  gravity  so  much,  as  to  hazard 
their  safety,  by  throwing  it  quite  out  of  the  base  ; if  this  be 
done,  the  vehicle  will  inevitably  be  overturned  ; whereas  by- 
keeping  close  to  the  bottom,  the  line  of  direction  would  be 
brought  farther  within  the  base,  and  the  threatened  mischief, 
in  all  probability  avoided. 

The  centre  of  gravity  always  tends  to  the  lowest  point  pos- 
sible ; and  on  this  principle  various  contrivances  of  use  and 
amusement  are  executed ; such  as  the  adometer,  the  clock  on 
an  inclined  plane,  the  Chinese  tumbler,  and  the  double  cone, 
that  appears  to  ascend,  while  its  centre  of  gravity  is  actually 
descending.  This  cone,  when  placed  on  these  inclined  planes, 
has  the  appearance  of  ascending,  while  in  reality  it  sinks  be- 
tween them  as  it  rolls.  To  effect  this,  the  height  of  the  planes 
must  be  less  than  the  radius  of  the  base  of  the  cones.  If  the 
height  be  equal  to  the  radius  the  body  will  be  at  rest ; if  great- 
er, it  will  descend. 
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A>  any  body  considered  in  mechanics,  is  only  an  aggregate 
of  scve»  al  other  bodies  or  parts,  so  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a 
bociy,  is  only  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  all  its  parts  ; 
and  consequently,  if  several  bodies  are  united  in  one  macliine, 
or  there  be  any  combination  of  bodies  to  be  sustained,  we  are 
no  longer  to  regard  the  particular  centres  of  gravity  of  the 
conjpound,  but  only  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
whole.  Thus  a windmill  should  be  supported  under  the 
comn)on  centre  of  gravity  of  all  its  parts,  and  itsi;ime  of  di- 
rection should  coincide  with  the  axis  of  the  post  around  which 
it  moves  ; and  a crane  on  a wharf  or  dock,  when  the  machine 
turns  round,  shouia  have  the  line  of  direction  in  its  axis. 

The  name  of  a system  does  not  purposely  belong  to  any 
unconnected  assemblage  of  particles,  but  can  only  be  applied 
to  such  collections  of  them,  as  are  joined  together  by  the  me- 
chanical forces.  The  varieties  in  s\ich  connecting  forces  are 
innumerable  ; but  we  only  in  this  place  consider  the  motions 
of  such  systems,  where  particles  are  united  by  mutual  and 
equal  forces. 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  a system  of  bodies,  will  not  be 
disturbed  by  their  mutual  attractions  ; as  the  motions  thus 
communicated  are  always  equal  and  opposite  ; hence  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  our  planetary  system  is  either  at  rest,  or 
moves  on  uniformly  in  a straight  line.  The  latter  is  suppos- 
ed by  Dr.  Herschel  to  be  the  case,  from  the  change  which, 
has  been  observed  in  the  relative  situations  of  some  of  the  fix- 
ed stars.  Hence  also,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  earth 
is  not  affected  by  the  motions  on  its  surface,  or  within  its 
bowels  : when  a cannon  ball,  for  instance,  is  thrown  upwards, 
the  projecting  force,  reacting  on  the  earth,  causes  it  to  move 
in  a contrary  direction  ; but  as  the  motions  are  equal,  the 
centre  of  gravity  remains  the  same.  In  general,  the  actions 
of  bodies  on  each  other,  depend  not  on  their  absolute,  but 
relative  motion,  which  is  the  difference  of  their  absolute, 
when  they  have  the  same  direction,  but  their  sum,  when  they 
are  moved  in  opposite  directions. 

The  stability  of  a body  on  an  horizontal  plane,  depends  on 
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the  position  of  the  line  of  direction  relative  to  the  base  of  the 
bo(Jy  ; the  nearer  this  line  approaches  the  centre  of  the  base, 
the  more  firmly  the  body  stands,  and  the  contrary,  as  we  dai- 
ly are  shewn  by  personal  experience.  When  a man  is  stand- 
ing, the  line  cf  direction  falls  directly  between  his  feet ; when 
he  walks,  his  natural  endeavor  is  to  preserve  this  line  in  the 
same  position.  If  one  stand  with  the  feet  at  a little  distance 
asunder,  the  attitude  is  more  favorable  to  steadiness,  than 
when  tht  -feet  are  close  together.  It  is  impossible  to  rise 
from  a chair,  without  thrusting  the  head  forwards,  and  draw- 
ing the  feet  backwards  at  the  same  time,  until  the  centre  of 
gravity  be  thrown  forward  of  the  feet,  when  one  or  both  of 
them  must  be  brought  forward  to  prevent  the  body  from  fall- 
ing to  the  ground.  In  walking  up  a steep  hill,  a man  advances 
his  body  and  presses  only  on  his  toes,  or  the  fore  part  of  his 
feet,  so  that  the  centre  of  gravity  may  be  preserved  in  its 
proper  line,  and  prevent  his  falling  backward.  A soldier, 
laden  witfi  a knapsack  for  the  same  reason  inclines  forward, 
and  marches  with  a firm  step  so  long  as  his  chest  is  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  counterpoise  the  weight  on  his  back,  that 
would  otherwise  throw  the  line  of  direction  in  the  rear  of  his 
heels.  In  an  usual  and  unstudied  manner  of  walking,  the 
foot  from  which  w^e  set  off,  is  our  base  at  first,  until  by  turn- 
ing the  ball  of  it  round,  we  have  thrown  the  centre  of  gravity 
forward  beyond  it,  by  which  means  we  should  certainly  fall, 
if  we  did  not  raise  the  other  leg  from  the  ground,  and  set  it 
before  us,  so  as  to  catch  ourselves  upon  it,  as  upon  a prop  or 
support  to  prevent  our  tumbling  down.  This  is  taking  one 
step  ; in  order  to  take  another^  the  centre  of  gravity  must  be 
brought  directly  over  the  prop  ; that  is,  the  foot  which  we 
set  before  us,  must  be  made  the  base  from  which  we  take  our 
second  step.  Hence  in  walking,  the  line  of  direction  passes 
through  each  foot  alternately,  and  if  we  set  one  foot  directly 
before  the  other,  in  every  step  that  we  take,  then  this  line 
will  move  evenly  forwards  ; but  if  we  straddle  as  we  walk, 
then  the  line  of  direction  is  carried  out,  first  to  one  side,  then 
tO|another,  at  the  same  time  that  it  goes  forward,  which  U the 
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reason  why  those  who  step  widely  have  an  awkward  gait,  and 
are  said  to  waddle.  Thus  ducks,  and  most  aquatic  fowls, 
wiiose  legs  are  set  at  a distance  from  each  other,  have  an  un- 
graceful motion  on  land ; while  the  ostrich,  the  stork,  and  the 
peacock,  walk  directly  forward,  with  their  bodies  evenly  sup- 
ported 

In  carrying  a load,  a man  always  leans  so  as  to  bring  the 
centre  of  gravity  between  his  feet,  and  therefore  stoops  in  a 
direction  contrary  to  his  burden.  In  almost  every  instance  of 
our  motions,  we  are  obliged  to  use  the  arts  of  balancing,  to 
keep  ourselves  on  our  feet : and  it  is  a useful  study  for  the 
painter  or  statuary  to  know  how  far  the  human  figure  may  be 
bent  without  losing  its  centre  of  gravity. 

Remainder  next  month. 


FOR  ‘fHE  POLTAN^tHOS. 

THE  MORAL  CEJVSOR..,M.  III. 

« If  to  my  share  some  triflingr  errors  fall, 

“ Look  in  my  face, and  you’ll  forget  them  all!** 

Pope. 

Mr.  Censor, 

You  have  enchanted  me  ! In  spite  of  the  eloquent  and 
impetuous  Burke,  the  age  of  chivalry  has  not  yet  gone  ! 
You  are  the  champion  of  ancient  virginity,  the  warm  friend 
of  an  honorable  though  neglected  class  of  females  ! The 
wicked  and  abominable  inuendo  of  Dr.  Johnson,  “ If  matri- 
mony has  few  enjoyments,  celibacy  has  none,”  is  like  poison 
to  my  burning  imagination.  He  was  an  admirer  of  women, 
and  he  admired  their  silence.  How  few  are  there  who  have 
wisdom  enough  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  a single  life. 
Your  encomiums  on  that  state  have  warmed  me  into  enthu- 
siasm, into  rapture.  And  since  you  have  generously  espous- 
ed my  cause,  I cannot  resist  ingenuously  opening  my  whole 
heart  to  you,  and  making  you  completely  acquainted  with 
my  personal  charms.  Madam  formerly  described 
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htrseli  to  the  divine,  the  pathetic  Rousseau,  but  with  such 
warmth  of  coloring,  and  such  a captivating  grace,  that  sur- 
prises and  at  once  enchains  the  heart. 

Canoor  has  marked  every  feature  of  my  life.  You  alrea- 
dy know  that  1 am  turned  of  fifty  ; but  I have  not  a wrir.kle 
about  me.  1 believe  Ariosto  begins  hib  famous  description 
of  Alcina,  the  enciiantress,  with  the  charms  of  her  face. 
Shall  1 too  adopt  that  method?  Then,  my  forehead  is  low, 
and  my  nose,  which  is  aquiline,  of  considerable  length.  My 
eyes  are  black  and  full  of  fire,  with  long  silken  lashes.  The 
distance  between  my  nose  and  mouth  does  not  exceed  a quar- 
ter  of  an  inch.  My  lips  are  ruby-colored,  and  my  mouth 
wide.  Three  front  teeth  have  vanished.  My  chin  long  ; 
cheeks  rosy,  and  ears  large  ; thus,  you  will  conjecture,  the 
tout  ensemble  must  have  a pleasing  effect.  My  neck  I must 
acknowledge  is  a little  skmny,  in  consequence  of  which  1 
generally  wear  a neckcloth.  When  standing,  my  form  is 
somewhat  elegant,  though  I am  only  five  feet  high.  My 
legs  are  unfortunately  a little  shorter  than  they  should  be,  be- 
ing twisted,  so  that  when  sitting,  I appear  to  be  much  taller 
than  I really  am.  The  fact  is,  that  whether  sitting  or  stand- 
ing, I am  about  the  same  respectable  height.  For  the  benefit 
of  bathing,  I have  shaved  my  head,  and  I always  wear  a 
scratch  wig.  My  dress  is  plain,  but  uncommonly  neat,  and 
for  a coestus  I bind  a black  ribbon  round  my  taper  waist.  Is 
this  description  picturesque  ? Can  you  see  me  distinctly  in 
your  mind’s  eye  ?”  But  what  are  personal  attractions  ? 

’Tis  not  a set  of  features  or  pmplexton, 

The  tincture  of  a skin  that  ive  admire  ! 

Beauty  soon  grows  familiar  to  the  lover! 

Fades  in  the  eye,  and  palls  upon  the  sense  I ! 

Jane  W<  rn  wood  is  not  to  be  “ pleased  with  a rattle,  and 
tickled  with  a straw.”  She  spurns  the  insignificant  from  her 
presence.  All  the  fluttering  race  of  coxcombs  inevitably 
meet  with  her  bitter  reproaches  and  contempt.  And  why  ? 
Because  they  are  intellectually  inferior  beings,  possessing 
merely  instinct.  The  delicious  sensations  produced  by  the 
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consciousness  of  eminently  good  qualities,  never  can  enter 
their  bosoms.  Though  I can  speak  Greek  as  naturally  as 
pigs  squeak,”  (so  says  Hudibras)  Portuguese,  Italian,  Span- 
ish, German,  and  French,  I make  no  boast  of  it ! 1 only 

speak  of  facts ; and  I am  certainly  justifiable  in  recounting 
my  acquirements  and  propensities,  if  they  are  a secret  to  the 
world  besides  ! ! Jane  Wormwood  was  not  born  to  “ waste 
her  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.”  She  was  born  to  inherit 
the  splendid  literary  fame  of  her  father,  Jonathan  Worm- 
wood, who  was, — God  rest  his  soul, — I had  almost  said,  a bach- 
elor. He  wrote  twenty  volumes,  folio,  on  the  muscular  pow- 
ers of  a flea ! 

Since  my  last  communication  I have  been  extremely  in- 
disposed. My  little  dog  was  supposed  to  be  mad.  He  ma- 
liciously bit  my  finger ; I was  under  the  most  dreadful  ap- 
prehension of  hydrophobia!  I even  felt  the  fever  burning 
in  every  vein.  I conceived  an  abhorrence  to  all  liquids. 
The  sight  of  them  almost  drove  me  to  distraction.  My 
neighbor,  Mrs.  Crump,  vowed  tliat  the  spinster  was  mad. 
She  is  a married  woman.  I often  contrast  her  miserable  life 
with  my  own.  She  invariably  loses  by  the  comparison.  The 
more  I think  of  my  own  forbearance,  chastity,  fortitude,  and 
my  zeal  in  resisting  the  insidious  approaches  and  machina- 
tions of  men,  the  more  I admire  myself.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  scale  of  human  misery  so  ponderous  as  matrimony. 
You  see  what  it  is,  to  have  a mind  so  completely  elastic  as  to 
bend  into  itself,  and  approve  its  own  maxims.  I can  sit  the 
whole  day  in  admiration  of  the  sketches  of  my  own  fertile 
genius  ! Happy,  happy  Jane  ! 

Am  I an  insulated,  disconsolate  being  ? You,  Mr.  Cen- 
sor, can  say,  no  1 Pour  V amour  de  Dieu  ! Should  any 
creature  dispute  my  asseverations,  call  forth  your  chivalric 
spirit,  in  defence  of  an  honorable  damsel.  Accept  the  warm- 
est platonic  affection  and  gratitude  of 

Jane  Wormwood. 
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To  THE  Censor. 

I DO  not  hesitate  to  state  to  you,  Mr.  Censor,  that  I am  a 
married  man  ! 1 always  thought  matrimony  the  summit  of 

earthly  felicity,  and  I think  so  still ! I appeal  to  your  con- 
science for  an  honest  reply  to  the  following  interrogation : 
Are  you  serious  in  your  defence  of  mother  Wormwood  or 
not  ? If  you  are,  I can  easily  conceive  that  some  unfortu- 
nate connection  may  have  embittered  the  moments  which 
you  had  vainly  devoted  to  enjoyment  and  pleasure.  Nay,  I 
will  even  attribute  your  defence  of  celibacy  to  cruel  disap- 
pointment. As  my  dutiful  and  affectionate  spouse,  Tabitha 
Ci’ump,  has  been  satirically  and  unwarrantably  mentioned 
by  Mrs.  Wormwood,  in  her  last  whimsical  letter,  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  me  to  correct  the  mistake  of  that  ancient  lady.— i 
“ Benjamin,”  said  Mrs.  Crump,  the  other  evening,  patting 
my  cheek,  and  looking  steadfastly  in  my  face,  yes,  and  with 
such  a soft  delicious  accent,  that  my  old  blood  shot  through 
my  veins  with  additional  celerity,  “ Benjamin,”  said  she 
“ surely  nve  must  be  happy  !.  Before  I knew  yow,  Benjamin,, 
my  life  was  a burthen.  When  a virgin,  I sighed  and  lament- 
ed, and  frowned  and  wept  Now” — here  she  threw  her 

arms  around  my  neck,  but  did  not  utter  another  syllable.  It 
was  easy  to  find  nut  the  meaning  of  all  this.  She  brought 
me  a pen,  and  put  it  into  my  hand,  with  an  earnestness  that 
signified,  “ there  Benjannn,  bespatter  the  old  maid  with  rid- 
icule and  our  j\ist  reproaches.  Prove  to  her  that  v)e  can 
furnish  a glorious  instance  of  conjugal  felicity  I”  This  is 
strange,  and  yet  it  is  as  true  as  the  gospel.  Though  I am 
verging  on  uiv  sixtieth  year,  and  Tabitha  is  only  seventeen, 
she  is  delicate,  unassuming,  meek  and  affectionate. 

Of  what  use  are  all  the  invidious  and  contumelious  reflec- 
tions which  have  been  cast  on  the  mariiage  state  ? Men  and 
women  ‘ivill  marry  ; they  couple  together  as  by  instinct.  A 
platonic  affection  is  foolish  and  unproductive,  and  ought  to 
be  for  ever  banished  from  society.  It  is  an  insidious  cold- 
blooded feeling,  as  disgraceful  as  it  is  absurd.  Wnai  is  life 
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without  a pai  tner  ? Tabitha  is  an  example  of  virtue,  love, 
and  obedience  ! I never  harbor  a sentiment  not  directedio 
the  promotion  of  her  happiness,  and  she  is  blessed  with  a dis- 
position equally  tender  and  obliging.— 

“ Even  thought  meets  thought,  e’er  from  the  lips  it  part, 

“ And  each  warm  wish  springs  mutual  from  the  heart ; 

“ This  sure  is  bliss  (if  bliss  on  earth  there  be) 

“ And  now  the  lot  of  Tabitha  and  me  ! !” 

When  I was  a widower,  miserv  followed  every  footstep. 
In  whom  could  I repose  the  secrets  of  my  soul  ? Jane 
Wormwood,  if  she  speaks  conscientiously,  can  assure  you, 
that  she  enjoys  no  real  comlort.  Her  iiie  nas  been  a tissue 
of  disappointments. 

But  to  return  to  my  adorable  Tabitha.  Patient  and  lovely 
as  an  angel,  she  warms  the  Sannels  to  wrap  about  my  .gouty 
joints,  prepares  my  night  clrrught,  and  amuses  the  lingering 
moments  of  pain  with  reading  the  Aiabian  Nignts,  or  the 
laughable  Adventures  of  Don  Quixote.  Divine  essence  of 
all  that  is  amiable,  of  aJl  that  is  bcautihii,  how  much  am  I 
indebted  to  thy  unremitting  attention?  We  have  no  off- 
spring ! Alas  ! this  is  the  only  consideration  which  clouds 
the  serenity  of  Tabitha’s  mind  ! Was  there  ever  any  rem- 
edy invented  for  the  removal  of  this  grievance  ? You,  Mr. 
Censor,  possessing  a considerable  versatility  of  talent  and  in- 
vestigation, may  have  heard  of  such  a remedy.  But  I am  all 
resignation  to  the  will  of  Providence  ! 

In  Tabitha  Crump,  the  best  qualities  of  human  nature  are 
combined  ! Disparity  of  years  is  no  obstacle  to  an  affection- 
ate intercourse,  for  we  can  boast  that  happy  reciprocity  of 
feeling  which  is  really  known  to  so  very  few.  The  philip- 
pics of  Mrs.  Wormwood,  then,  against  matrimony,  are  ill-na- 
tured and  unjust.  Our  life  proves  it  to  a demonstration. 

Your’s,  with  due  re^rence, 

Benjamin  Crump. 
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THE  FREEBOOTER. 

“ The  good  humor  is  to  steal  at  a minute’s  rest — Convey,  the  wise  itv 
call  I steal  ! a Jico  for  the  phrase.”  , Shakspeare. 

Trial  of  Patience. 

Petty  torments,  incessantly  repeated,  exhaust  the  most  de- 
termined patience.  It  is  said,  that  the  continual  falling  of  a 
single  drop  of  water  upon  the  head,  is  the  most  violent  tor- 
ture, that  human  cruelty  has  yet  invented. 

Prejudice  of  Education. 

Those,  who  will  not  make  allowances  for  national  preju- 
dice, and  who  do  not  consider  how  much  all  our  tastes  are 
influenced  by  early  education,  example,  and  the  accidental 
association  of  ideas,  may  dispute  forever  without  coming  to 
any  conclusion  ; especially,  if  they  avoid  stating  any  distinct 
proposition  ; if  each  of  the  combatants  set  up  a standard  of 
his  own,  as  the  universal  standard  of  taste  ; and  if,  instead  of 
arguments,  both  parties  have  recourse  to  wit  and  ridicule. 

Obligations. 

Obligations  may  command  gratitude,  but  can  never  ensure 
love.  If  the  benefit  be  of  a pecuniary  nature,  it  is  necessarily 
attended  with  a certain  sense  of  humiliation,  which  destroys 
the  equality  of  friendship.  Of  whatever  description  the  favor 
may  be,  it  becomes  burdensome,  if  gratitude  be  expected  as 
a tribute,  instead  of  being  accepted  as  the  free-will  offering 
of  the  heart — ‘ Still  paying,  still  to  owe,*  is  irksome,  even  to 
those  who  have  nothing  satanic  in  their  natures.  A person, 
who  has  received  a favor,  is  in  a defenceless  state,  with  re- 
spect to  a benefactor  ; and  the  benefactor,  who  makes  an  im- 
proper use  of  the  power,  which  gratitude  gives,  becomes  an 
oppressor. 

Domestic  Quarrels. 

Those,  who  have  not  traced  the  causes  of  family  quarrels, 
would  not  readily  guess  from  what  slight  circumstances  they 
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often  originate  ; they  arise  more  frequently  from  small  de- 
fects in  temper,  than  from  material  faults  of  character — Peo- 
ple, who  would  perhaps  sacrifice  their  fortunes  or  lives  for 
each  other,  cannot,  at  certain  moments,  give  up  their  will,  or 
bommand  their  humor,  in  the  slightest  degree. 

I know  not  the  author  of  the  following  trifle,  nor  is  it  of 
much  consequence  to  be  known.  The  thoughts  are  pretty, 
and  will  please  the  mind  of  sensibility. 

To  a sleeping  Infant. 

Art  thou  a thing  of  mortal  birth,  ' 

Whose  happy  home  is  on  the  earth  ? 

Does  human  blood  with  life  embue 
Those  wandering  veins  of  heavenly  blue. 

That  stray  along  thy  forehead  fair. 

Lost  mid  a gleam  of  golden  hair  ? 

O 1 can  that  light  and  airy  breath 
Steal  from  a being  doom’d  to  death  ; 

Those  features  to  the  grave  be  sent. 

In  sleep  thus  mutely  eloquent  ? 

Or,  art  thou,  what  thy  form  would  seem, 

The  phantom  of  a blessed  dream  ? 

O I that  my  spirit’s  eye  could  see 
Whence  burst  those  dreams  of  extacy  I 
That  light  of  dreaming  soul  appears 
To  play  from  thoughts  above  thy  years. 

Thou  smil’st  as  if  thy  soul  were  soaring 
To  heaven,  and  heaven’s  God  adoring  ! 

And  who  can  tell  what  visions  high 
May  bless  an  infant’s  sleeping  eye  1 
What  brighter  throne  can  brightness  find 
To  reign  on,  than  an  infant’s  mind, 

Ere  sin  destroy,  or  error  dim. 

The  glory  of  the  seraphim  ! 

Force  of  Female  Attachment, 

Whoever  possesses  the  heart  of  a woman,  who  has  common 
powers  of  intellect,  may  improve  her  understanding  in  twelve 
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months,  more  than  could  all  the  masters,  and  lectures,  and 
courses  of  philosophy,  and  abridgements,  and  documenting  in 
the  universe! 


The  Death  of  the  Righteous* 

Sweet  is  the  scene  when  virtue  dies, 

When  sinks  a righteous  soul  lo  rest ; 

How  mildly  beam  the  closing  eyes  ! 

How  gently  heaves  the  expiring  breast  ! 

So  fades  a summer  cloud  away  ; 

So  sinks  the  gale  when  storms  are  o’er  ; 

So  gently  shuts  the  eye  of  day, 

So  dies  a wave  along  the  shore. 

Triumphant  smiles  the  victor  brow, 

Fan’d  by  some  angel’s  purple  wing  : 

O grave  ! where  is  thy  victory  ? 

Invidious  Death  ! where  is  thy  «ting  ? 

A holy  quiet  reigns  around  ; 

A calm,  which  nothing  can  destroy  ; 

Nought  can  disturb  that  peace  profound, 

Which  their  unfetter’d  souls  enjoy. 

Farewell,  conflicting  joys  and  fears. 

Where  light  and  shade  alternate  dwell  ; 

How  bright  th’  unchanging  morn  appears. 

Farewell  1 inconstant  world,  farewell  ! 

Its  duty  done,  as  sinks  the  clay. 

Light,  from  its  load,  the  spirit  flies, 

While  heaven  and  earth  combine  to  say, 

“ Sweet  is  the  scene  when  virtue  dies.” 

There  are  people,  who  would  rather  that  their  best  friends 
should  miss  a piece  of  good  fortune,  than  that  they  should  ob- 
tain it  without  their  intervention. 

Delicacy  necessary  in  conferring  Favors. 

Those  who  receive  and  those  who  confer  great  favors  are 
both  in  difficult  stations  : but  the  part  of  the  benefactor  is  the 
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most  difficult  to  support  with  propriety.  What  a combina- 
tion of  rare  qualities  is  essential  for  this  purpose.  Amongst 
others,  sense,  delicacy,  and  temper.  De  Moor. 


REVIEW. FOR  rHE  POLTA  NI’HOS. 

Things  by  their  Right  J\fames.  Boston,  Munroe  ^3“  Francis. 

A NOVEL  with  this  quaint  and  singular  title  has  lately 
made  its  appearance  ; and  though  the  modest  writer  has  not 
called  himself  l?y  any  name,  he  seems  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  evil  arising  in  the  world  from  the  fashionable  science 
of  callmg  things  by  ’ivron^  names.  It  is  an  attempt  to  expose 
the  folly,  the  turpitude,  and  the  wickedness  of  the  prevailing 
custom  of  using  expressions,  whose  letter  and  spirit  are  for- 
eign from  the  thing  meant  to  be  expressed — that  jargon, 
which  < confounds  and  bewilders  tlie  principles  of  morality— 
the  ideas  of  happiness — ^the  sense  of  every  thing  that  is  just, 
true,  and  desirable.’  With  every  thing  that  ranks  on  the  side 
of  Falsehood,  ‘ from  the  pitiful  meanness  of  well-bred  duplic- 
ity, to  the  brazened  vice  of  hardened  perjury,’  the  author  de- 
clares himself  at  open  war. 

Let  not  those,  w'hose  fastidious  and  corrupted  taste  can  rel- 
ish nothing  that  is  not  seasoned  with  the  spice  of  modern  phi- 
losophy, expect  to  find  in  this  work  stimulants  for  their  vices, 
or  palliatives  for  their  listlessness.  That  spurious  sensibility, 
which  ‘ blurs  the  grace  and  blush  of  modesty  i’  that  hypocri- 
sy, which 

* Sweet  religion  makes 
A rhapsody  of  words,’ 

will  here  meet  no  congenial  sentiments.  Yet  the  reader, 
whose  ‘ heart  is  made  of  penetrable  stuff,*  whose  understand- 
ing is  not  ‘ so  braz’d’  by  ‘ damned  custom,’ 

‘ That  it  be  proof  and  bulwark  against  sense,’ 
wall  find  a sufficient  compensation  for  the  time  spent  in  read- 
ing and  the  price  of  the  book  ; and  to  all  such  it  is  recom- 
mended. 
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We  possess  not  the  happy  talent  of  making  abridgements, 
in  such  a degree  as  to  enable  us  to  condense  the  story  to  the 
small  space  alloted  us.  Nor  would  we  by  presenting  a mu- 
tilated fragment,  anticipate  any  part  of  the  agreeable  surprise, 
which  the  incidents  of  a novel  always  produce  in  the  mind  of 
the  reader.  We  shall  give  one  or  two  extracts,  as  specimens 
of  the  style  and  morality,’  and  dismiss  it  with  our  cordial  ap- 
probation. 

“No  one  was  a truer  nomenclator  than  Mr.  Fitzosborn 
when  he  spoke  of  virtue  and  vice  in  which  he  had  no  share  : 
he  was  unacquainted  with,  and  would  not  have  understood, 
the  modern  vocabulary.  He  knew  not  what  was  meant  by 
‘ an  amiable  weakness.’  He  had  no  conception  that  ‘ an  un- 
fortunate passion’  explained  the  premeditated  invasion  of  the 
peace  and  honor  of  a husband,  or  ‘ indiscretion’  the  grossest 
act  of  unfaithfulness  in  a wife.  He  knew  nothing  of,  ‘ vows 
which,  registered  in  Heaven,’  annulled  those  registered  on 
earth  ; of  the  ‘ union  of  hearts,’  that  superceded  all  other 
union  : nor  could  he  better  understand  that  seduction  was 
‘ gallantry,*  or  murder  ‘ a point  of  honor.*  He  did  not  know 
that  ‘ a little  derangement’  meant  bankruptcy,  or  ‘ the  settling 
one’s  affairs’  was  depriving  one’s  creditors  of  half  their  due. 
He  was  not  avrare  that  ‘ candor’  was  the  toleration  of  every 
vice ; or  ‘ freedom  from  prejudice,’  infidelity.  Nor  were  his 
principles  much  more  liberal  than  his  knowledge  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  was  extended.  He  would  not  allow  that  a 
young  woman  who  spent  the  most  part  of  her  time  in  frivo- 
lous amusements,  or  selfish  gratifications  was  a Christian  ; or 
that  luxurious  refinement  in  accommodation,  in  ornament,  in 
dress,  or  in  food,  consisted  with  sober-mindedness.  Nor 
could  he  readily  admit  that  coquetry,  dissimulation,  or  ex- 
travagance, were  < youthful  follies — only  freaks  of  thought- 
less youth.’  With  him  they  tainted,  and  they  stampt  the 
character.”  * * * 

“ In  the  science  of  ‘ calling  things  by  their  right  names’ 
may  be  found  the  secret  of  characters-  so  uncommon  as  those 
of  Edward  and  Caroline. 
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« The  bounty  of  Mr.  Fitzosborn  made  them  rich — their 
virtues  made  them  happy.  Neither  dazzled  by  the  glitter  of 
sentiment,  nor  confounded  by  the  misapplication  of  terms, 
their  feelings  were  directed  to  a legitimate  end,  and  their  un- 
derstandings became  the  champions  of  truth.  To  their  un- 
sophisticated intellect  no  qualifying  epithet  could  christianize 
pride  or  authorize  revenge  ; the  licentiousness  that  invaded 
the  peace,  or  the  extravagance  that  ruined  the  fortunes  of  a 
family,  were  with  them  something  more  than  the  ‘ frailty  of 
human  nature.*  The  misuse  of  time^  on  which  hung  the  in- 
terests of  eternity,  passed  not  with  them  for  ‘ agreeable  tri- 
fling ;*  and  in  professing  themselves  to  be  Christians,  they 
believed  themselves  bound  to  become  patterns  of  meekness^ 
humility^  and  moderation. 

« Reader  I whoever  thou  art,  go  and  do  likewise  I” 


TRAVELS  IN  SARDINIA. 

■ ' 

Duhing  the  years  1809,  1810  and  1811,  John  Galt,  an  En- 
glish gentleman,  performed  a tour  in  Sardinia,  Sicily,  Malta, 
and  Turkey,  an  account  of  which  he  has  lately  published. 
His  description  of  the  island  of  Sardinia  is  interesting,  from 
which  we  publish  the  following  extract,  concerning  charac- 
ter and  manners. 

“ The  state  of  society  in  Sardinia  is  probably  not  unlike 
what  existed  in  Scotland  about  a hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 
Family  pride,  a species  of  political  scrophula,  is  in  Sardinia 
particularly  inveterate.  But  the  exclusive  spirit  of  the  no- 
bles begins  to  be  counteracted  by  the  disposition  of  the  sove- 
reign to  extend  his  own  authority.  Many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try are  in  what  a politician  considers  only  as  an  unsatisfacto- 
ry state.  In  the  district  ot  Tempio  this  is  greatly  the  case  ; 
the  mountains  are  infested  with  banditti,  and  the  villages  are 
often  at  war  with  one  another.  A feudal  animosity  of  this 
kind,  which  had  lasted  upwards  of  half  a century,  was  lately 
pacified  by  the  interference  of  a monk.  The  armies  of  the 
19 
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two  villages,  amounting  each  to  about  four  hundred  men, 
were  on  an  appointed  day  drawn  out  in  order  of  battle,  front 
to  front,  and  musquets  loaded.  Not  far  from  the  spot  the 
monk  had  a third  host  prepared,  consisting  of  his  own  breth- 
ren, with  all  the  crucifixes  and  images  they  could  muster. 
He  addressed  the  belligerents,  stating  the  various  sins  and 
wrongs  that  they  bad  respectively  committed,  and  shewing 
that  tlie  period  had  arrived  when  their  disputes  should  cease, 
the  account  current  of  aggressions  being  then  balanced. 
The  stratagem  had  the  desired  effect,  and  a general  recon- 
ciliation look  place.  The  Sardinians  have  yet  much  to  learn, 
not  only  in  civil  intercourse,  but  in  the  delicacies  that  should 
attend  it. 

“ The  country  is  divided  into  prefectures.  The  prefect 
is  a lawyer,  and  is  assisted  by  a military  commandant,  who 
furnishes  the  forces  required  to  carry  bis  warrants  into  ef- 
fect. This  regulation  has  been  made  in  the  course  of  the 
present  reign,  and  may  be  regarded  as  an  itnportant  step  to- 
wards the  establishment  of  a public,  and  regal  authority  over 
the  baronial  privileges.  In  the  provinces  justice  is  distribut- 
ed by  the  prefects,  whose  functions  seen)  to  correspond  in 
many  respects  with  those  of  the  Scottish  sheriffs.  When 
any  particular  case  occurs  in  which  the  king  considers  it  ex- 
pedient to  appoint  a judge  of  the  supreme  court  in  the  cap- 
ital, on  purpose  to  try  t’ne  cause  on  the  spot,  wherever  this 
extraordinary  justiciary  passes,  the  provincial  courts  of  jus- 
tice are  silent,  and  superseded  by  his  presence.  There  are 
no  periodical  circuits  of  the  justices. 

“ The  judges  receive  a small  stipend  from  the  king,  upon 
which  they  cannot  subsist.  They  are  allowed  also  a certain 
sum  for  each  award  that  they  deliver,  which  has  the  effc  ct  of 
making  them  greedy  of  jurisdiction,  and  interested  in  pro- 
moting revisions.^  Th'e  administration  of  justice  is  in  conse- 
quence precarious,  and  gifts  to  the  judges  are  of  powerful 
advocacy. 

“ In  a country  where  the  government  has  so  little  power 
in  the  detail  of  ruling,  and  where  the  rectitude  of  the  laws  is 
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SO  enfeebled  by  the  chicane  of  the  courts,  it  is  natural  that  the 
people  should  often  surrender  themselves  to  their  bad  pas- 
sions. The  Sards  possess,  to  an  eminent  degree,  the  vene- 
rable savage  virtue  of  hospitality.  They  are  courageous,  and 
think  *id  act  with  a bold  and  military  arrogance  ; but  the 
’impunity  with  wiiich  they  may  offend,  fosters  their  natural 
asperity.  They  arc  jealous  of  the  Piedmontese  ; and  on  this 
account  the  king  has  not  encouraged  emigration  from  his 
late  continental  dominions  to  settle  in  Sardinia.  In  their  po- 
litical revolutions  they  have  sometimes  acted  with  an  admi- 
rable concert  and  spirit.  Not  many  years  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Royal  Family  they  had  some  reason  to  be  discontented 
with  the  conduct  of  the  viceroy  and  his  ministers  ; and,  in 
consequence,  with  one  accord,  they  seized,  at  the  same  time, 
both  on  him  and  on  all  Piedmontese  officers,  and  sent  them 
home  without  turbulence  or  the  shedding  of  any  blood. 

“ In  a country  where  the  inhabitants  still  wear  skins,  and 
titles  remain  in  a great  degree  territorial,  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  learning  and  the  arts  of  polished  life  can  have 
made  any  interesting  degree  of  progress.  There  is,  howev- 
er, an  institution  in  Cagliari  worthy  of  being  pariicuiarly  no- 
ticed. It  is  formed  for  the  purpose,  as  it  were,  of  affording 
an  opportunity  to  humble-born  genius  to  expand  and  acquire 
distinction.  The  children  of  the  peasants  are  invited  to 
come  into  the  city,  where  they  serve  in  families  for  their  food 
and  lodging,  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  attend  the 
schools  of  the  institution. 

“ They  are  called  majoli,  and  wear  a kind  of  uniform,  with 
which  they  are  provided  by  their  friends.  Some  of  the  ma- 
joli rise  to  high  situations : the  greater  number,  however, 
return  back  to  the  provinces,  and  relapse  into  their  heredita- 
ry rusticity  ; but  the  effects  of  their  previous  instruction  re- 
main ; and  sometimes,  in  remote  and  obscure  vallies,  the 
traveller  meets  with  a peasant,  who,  in  the  uncouth  and  sav- 
age garb  of  the  country,  shews  a tincture  of  the  polish  and 
intelligence  of  the  town.’* 
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ANECDOTES  RELATING  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF 

BOSSUET. 

[-From  Butler* s Account  of  hU  Life  and  Writings.'] 

James  Benigne  Bossuet  descended  from  an  ancient  and 
noble  faniily  in  Burgundy.  Ke  was  born  on  the  27th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1627.  An  ardor  for  study  was  discovered  in  him  in 
bis  earliest  years,  and  the  bible  having  accidentally  engaged 
his  attention  when  he  was  a mere  boy,  he  perused  it  with  ex- 
quisite delight ; his  attachment  to  the  sacred  pages  increas- 
ed with  his  years  ; and  he  w'as  generally  supposed  to  know 
their  whole  contents  by  heart. 

“ Soon  after  the  education  of  the  dauphin  was  finished, 
Lewis  the  fourteenth  nominated  Bossuet  to  the  bishopric  of 
INleaux.  He  was  appointed  successively,  almoner  to  the 
dauphiness, — superior  of  the  college  of  Navarre, — warden  of 
the  university  of  Sorbonne, — counsellor  of  state,  and  first  al- 
moner of  the  duchess  of  Burgundy.  When  that  princess 
came  from  Bavaria  into  France,  for  her  marriage,  Lewis 
XiV.  appointed  several  persons  of  distinction  at  his  court, 
with  Madame  de  Maintenon  and  Bossuet  at  their  head,  to 
meet  her.  ‘ This’  IVIadame  de  Sevigne  wrote  to  her  daugh- 
ter, ‘ is  a great  distinction.  If  the  dauphiness  thinks  all  the 
men  and  women  in  France  resemble  the  two,  which  have 
been  sent  her,  she  will  be  greatly  disappointed.’ 

“ All  the  biographers  of  Bossuet  mention,  that,  in  the  ear- 
ly part  cf  his  studies,  he  acquired  a perfect  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages ; that  he  had  repeatedly  pe- 
rused the  works  of  the  principal  poets,  historians,  and  orators 
of  antiquity,  and  that  Homer  and  Demosthenes,  among  the 
Greeks,  and  Virgil  among  the  Latins,  were  his  favorite  au- 
thors. His  acquaintance  with  them  gave  him  that  chaste 
and  nervous  style,  which  is  so  seldom  attained  by  persons 
who  have  not  formed  themselves  on  those  models.  In  the 
works  ot  such  writers,  brilliant,  pathetic,  and  even  sublime 
passages  are  often  found  ; but  that,  which  constitutes  the 
perfection  of  style,  and  alone  enables  it  to  engage  attention. 
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when  it  is  not  excited  by  ascntiment,  an  image,  or  a turn  of 
phrase  particularly  striking,  the  indescribable  charm  of  the 
proper  word  in  the  proper  place,  is  learned  nowhere,  but  in 
the  Greek  and  Roman  school.  With  how  much  difficulty  it 
is  attained,  Bossuet  himself  is  a striking  example.  The 
Benedictine  editors  of  his  works  inform  us,  that  his  manu- 
scripts are  so  much  disfigured  by  obliterations,  insertions,  and 
corrections  of  every  sort,  as  to  be  almost  illegible.  This  is 
the  case  of  almost  all  writers,  whose  works  reach  a future 
age.  It  was  particularly  the  case  of  a celebrated  orator  and 
author  of  our  times.  Nothing  seems  more  flowing  or  more 
easy  than  the  style  of  the  late  Mr.  Edmund  Burke  ; it  has  all 
the  appearance  of  an  effusion  of  unpremeditated  eloquence. 
But  we  are  informed,  that  almost  every  period  in  his  writings 
was  written  over  three  times,  at  least,  before  it  satisfied  its 
author ; and  that,  even  in  that  state,  the  work  was  printed 
with  a large  margin,  for  the  purpose  of  a still  further  revi- 
sion ; and  was,  even  then,  once  more  corrected  before  it  w as 
submitted  to  the  public  eye. — Such  is  the  toilsome  drudgery 
to  which  every  writer  must  submit,  who  aspires  to  be  num- 
bered among  the  classical  writers  of  his  country .-^Yet,  after 
all  the  labor  w'e  have  mentioned,  the  writings  of  Bossuet, 
those  even  which  he  polished  with  the  greatest  care,  are  not 
wholly  free  from  sins  against  syntax  and  grammar. 

Through  life,  Bossuet  was  a very  early  riser:  and  if, 
while  he  was  in  bed,  his  sleep  was  delayed  or  interrupted,  he 
availed  himself  of  it,  to  wTite  his  letters,  or  to  commit  to  pa- 
per an  interesting  thought  which  occurred  to  him  ; he  also 
frequently  gave  this  time  to  prayer.  No  portion  of  time,  he 
used  to  say,  was  so  favorable  to  devotion  as  the  stillness  of 
the  night ; none,  when  the  Holy  Spirit  was  more  propitious 
to  those  who  invoke  him. 

“ He  had  no  regular  hours  for  his  meals  ; visits  of  cere- 
mony, which  the  most  imperious  etiquette  did  not  prescribe, 
he  neither  received  nor  paid  ; but  it  appears  that  he  was  easy 
of  access,  and  affable  in  conversation. — He  was  so  covetous 
pf  his  time,  as  to  deny  himself  the  blameless  recreation  of  a 
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walk  in  his  garden,  Once,  however,  he  fell  into  conversa- 
tion with  his  gardener  ; and  remarked  that  his  garden  had 
few  of  his  visits. — ‘ That  is  very  true,*  said  the  gardener ; 
‘ but,  if  the  trees  bore  Chrysostoms,  or  Austins,  or  Ambroses, 
you  would  be  devouring  their  fruit  from  morning  to  night.** 

One  of  the  most  esteemed  of  Bossuet*s  controversial  works 
was  his  Exposition  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  which  Mr  Butler  informs  us  was  the  means  of  con- 
verting Marshal  Turenne  from  the  Protestant  to  the  Catho- 
lic faith.  However  we  may  lament  that  this  great  warrior 
was  drawm  from  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  truth,  we  cannot 
but  admire  his  disinterested  conduct  on  the  occasion. 

“ His  majesty,**  he  said  to  Bossuet,  “ has,  more  than  once, 
intimated  to  me  his  intention  of  conferring  on  me  the  dignity 
of  high  constable  of  France,  when  I should  abjure  the  Hu- 
guenot religion.  Say  from  me,  that  I abjure  the  Huguenot, 
and  embrace  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  from  conviction. 
But  I rely  on  his  majesty*s  kindness  to  me,  that  he  will  nev- 
er mention  to  me  the  dignity  of  high  constable.** 

Bossuet  had  a long  conference  with  M.  Claude  on  some 
points  of  the  most  important  of  all  the  articles  in  dispute  be- 
tween Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants, — the  authority  by 
which  Jesus  Christ  directed  Christians  to  be  governed  in  the 
disputes  which  he  foresaw  would  arise  on  his  doctrine.  The 
conference  was  held  at  the  request  of  Mademoiselle  de  Du- 
ras,  a niece  of  the  great  Turenne.  Several  Huguenots  of 
distinction  assisted  at  it ; the  Countess  de  Lorges,  a siker 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Duras,  was  the  only  Catholic  present. 

“ Both  Bossuet  and  M.  Claude  published  accounts  of  it ; 
and,  as  it  generally  happens  in  such  cases,  their  accounts  dis- 
agreed. On  this  circumstance,  Bossuet  expresses  himself 
with  great  good  temper  and  moderation. — ‘ It  is  not  my  in- 
tention,* he  says,  ‘ to  accuse  M.  Claude  of  wilful  misrepre- 
sentation. It  is  difficult  to  remember,  with  precision,  the 
things  which  have  been  said,  or  the  order  in  which  they  were 
spoken  ; the  mind  often  confounds  things  that  were  spoken, 
with  things  that  occurred  afterwards  ; and  thus,  without  the 
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slightest  intentional  aberration  from  it,  truth  is  often  disfig- 
ured.— All  I say  of  M.  Cla\ide,  he  has  my  leave  to  say  of  me.* 
This  is  the  language  of  a Christian  and  a gentleman.  Vio- 
lence ever  injures  the  cause  which  it  is  intended  to  support, 
and  often  refutes  the  accusation,  in  aid  of  which  it  is  used.” 
The  most  celebrated  of  his  works  are  his  Funeral  Ora- 
tions and  Sermons,  wh/ich  were  distinguished  for  their  elo- 
quence. He  wu'ote  several  other  devotional  works ; the  most 
important  of  them  are  his  Elevations  and  Meditations.  A- 
mong  the  miscellaneous  writings  of  Bossuet,  one  of  the  most 
valuble  is  his  Introduction  to  Universal  History,  written  for 
the  use  of  the  dauphin,  for  wdmm  he  also  wrote,  by  the  de- 
sire of  Lewis  XIV.  a short  course  of  anatomy.  His  last 
work  was  a commentary  on  the  22d  Psalm,  'written  during 
painful  disorder,  in  the  intervals  of  ease. 

Bossuet  died  on  the  12th  of  April,  1704,  in  the  76th  year 
of  his  age.  British  Revie^iv. 


V 

BON  MOTS  AND  ANECDOTES. 

During  the  time  that  persons  of  all  trades  and  professions 
returned  public  thanksgiving  in  the  various  churches  of  Paris, 
for  the  re-establishment  of  the  king’s  health.  Monsieur  dc 
Benserade,  in  an  address  on  this  subject,  recited  at  the  acade- 
my, said  : “ The  merchant  quits  his  business  to  throw  him- 
self at  the  foot  of  the  altar  ; the  artisan  quits  his  work;  the 
physician  quits  his  patient,  and  the  fiatient  ts  so  much  the  bet- 
ter for  it** 

Some  one  observing,  that  Tom  Dibdin  had  said  he  would 
never  write  another  play,  a by-stander  immediately  remark- 
ed, ‘ That  is  the  beat  thing  Torn  Dibdin  ever  said  1* 

Richard  B.  Sheridan  lately  made  his  appearance  in  a new 
pair  of  boots, 'which  attracting  the  notice  of  his  friends,  he 
said — ‘ Now  guess  how  I came  by  these  boots.*  They  guess- 
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eel  many  very  firobable  gwesses,  but — ‘ No/  said  old  Sherry, 
‘ you’ve  not  hit  it — nor  you  never  will ; therefore  I may  as 
well  tell  you — I bought  *em  and  paid  for  'em* 

The  wife  of  M.  de  L.  instituted  a process  before  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  complaiiiing  of  impotence  in  her  husband. 
At  the  same  time  an  action  was  brought  against  M.  de  L.  in 
a court  below,  for  seducing  a young  lady,  and  getting  her 
with  child.  It  seemed  as  if  he  must  succeed  in  one  case — 
he  failed  in  both  ! 

Definition  of  Competency. 

A clever  young  lady  defined  Competency  to  be  A little 
more  than  we  have  J 

On  the  Re-establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland. 

’Tis  now  in  vain  Napoleon  to  oppose  ; 

He  scorns  all  opposition  or  control  ; 

The  bane  of  friends,  e’en  more  than  scourge  of  foes, 

His  iron  sway  extends  from  Pole  to  Pole. 

National  Gratitude. 

A lately  imported  Irish  militia-man,  under  orders  to  march 
with  his  regiment  towards  the  disturbed  districts,  was  met 
by  a countryman  in  St.  Giles’s,  when  the  subsequent  con- 
versation ensued — • 

‘ Paddy,  my  boy  ! what  has  brought  you  to  England  ?’ 

‘ By  my  soul  ! I ’ve  come  over  to  pay  the  national  debt, 
man  1’ 

‘ How  the  d 1,  man,  can  you  pay  the  debt,  when  you’re 

not  worth  a shilling  in  the  world  ?’ 

‘ Oh  ! by  St.  Patrick,  that ’s  no  matter  : w'hen  there  w as 
a bit  of  a row  in  Ireland,  you  know  how  they  cut  us  up  : 
and  now,  when  there ’s  a bit  of  a bother  in  Englaud,  you  see 
w'e  are  brought  here  to  pay  off  the  national  debt.** 
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ORIGJJ^AL  POETRY. 

Mr.  Editor, 

From  the  earliest  antiquity  the  Muse  has  been  sufifiosed 
to  delight  in  rural  solitude^  and  to  breathe  forth  her  sweetest 
notes  amidst  the  wild  scenes  of  romantic  seclusion.-— A recent 
and  a convincing  fir  oof  that  this  tradition  has  some  founda- 
tion in  truthy  has  occurred  to  me  in  my  wanderings  on  the 
banks  of  West  River  in  the  state  of  Maryland^  where  I have 
met  with  the  following  animated  productions  by  a native  bard^ 
which  I transmit  for  your  interesting  miscellany, 

Orlando. 

EPISTLE  TO  WALTER  SCOTT,  Esq. 

I. 

Think  not  that  Scotia’s  sons  alone 
The  influence  of  thy  harp  can  own  ; 

In  these  far  regions  of  the  west 
It  sweetly  thrills  thro*  ev’ry  breast ; 

In  all  its  native  strength,  each  strain 
Comes,  wafted  o’er  the  Atlantic  main 
If  Love’s  soft  theme  employ  thy  lay, 

Our  hearts  with  passion  glow ; 

Or  if  of  glorious  battle  day 
The  martial  measures  flow, 

We  paint  those  far-fam’d  fields  to  view 
Where  Scotia’s  bloody  Lion  flew  ! 

II. 

We  n’er  have  rov’d  Glenfinlas’  side. 

We  ne’er  have  seen  Ben  Ledi’s  head. 

We  ne’ei:  have  cross’d  Loch  Katrine’s  tide, 

Or  view’d  the  mist  her  isles  o’erspread  ; 

Yet  oft  in  fancy  even  here 

We  hail  the  scenes  by  thee  made  deal’ 

In  ev’ry  lake  and  glen ; 

' And  oft  on  doubling  echoes  borne 
Expect  to  hear  the  bugle  horn 

Startle  the  red  deer  from  his  den  i 
20 
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III. 

No  castled  cliffs  here  crown  the  glade ; 

No  mould*ring  tower  or  keep  ; 

No  splendid  ruins,  where  *tis  said 
That  mighty  heroes  sleep  : 

Yet  sometimes,  when,  with  listless  eye 
We  view  the  clouds  in  western  sky. 

As  the  last  sun-beams  on  them  fall. 

They  seem  as  ’twere  embattled  wall ; — - 
And  while  these  dreams  of  fancy  last 
We  figure  out  Tantallon  vast !— • 

IV. 

Oh,  as  you  raise  the  descant  bold 

Of  your  bearded  chiefs  in  arjns  grown  old, 

Still,  still  they  live  in  story  ! 

Sudden  it  makes  the  life-blood  start 

When  thy  magic  lyre  rings  with  the  glory 

Of  the  gallant  chieftains  of  the  bloody  heart. 

Whom,  tho’  their  banners  are  for  ever  furl’d, 

You’ve  made  the  wonders  of  another  world  ! — - 

V. 

Harp  of  the  north  ! Oh,  tell  us  not,  thy  strain 
No  more  shall  vibrate  on  the  ravish’d  ear  ! 

Oh,  tell  us  not  we  ne’er  may  hope  again 
Thy  deep,  majestic  melody  to  hear. 

For  not  to  Scotia  are  those  lays  more  dear  ! — 

What  tho’  to  us  thy  plains  are  all  unknown  ? 

Yet  to  fair  Scotia  claim  we  kindred  near; 

And  Scotia  sure  that  kindred  near  will  own. 

Since  Wallace  once  was  hers  and  ours  a Washington. 

LINES 

on  a rural  prospect  in  the  spring. 

I. 

Have  you  e’er  seen  in  nature  a prospect  so  smiling, 

Did  you  e’er  feel  the  breeze  such  a freshness  exhale  ? 
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Did  you  e’er  list  to  sounds  that  were  so  care-beguiling 
As  those  that  come  soften’d  from  yon  verdant  vale  ? 

How  romantic  the  river  its  clear  course  is  bending; 

How  majestic  the  oak  on  its  bank  is  ascending ; 

And  gently  from  yon  little  islands  depending 
The  willow-bows  kiss  the  wave  curled  by  the  gale  !— . 

II. 

The  woods-man  his  lay  in  the  green  wood  is  singing) 

All  nature  expands  to  the  sweet  breath  of  June  ; 

Each  hill  and  each  valley  with  melody  ringing 
Declare  that  the  grove’s  vocal  choir  is  in  tune. 

But  say,  is  the  prospect  thus  always  so  blooming  ? 

Is  it  ever  such  charms  as  at  present  assuming  ? 

Say,  may  it  not  sometimes  look  lonely  and  glooming 
Tho’  the  morn  be  as  bright  and  as  brilliant  the  noon  ? 

III. 

Ah  ! know,  rustic  bard,  that  the  pleasure  you’re  feeling, 
Flows  not  from  the  charms  of  the  prospect  I ween  ; 

For  the  magic  of  beauty  around  you  is  stealing. 

And  friendship  and  love  have  enchanted  the  green  ! 

And  visions  which  now  are  so  bright  to  your  eye, 

When  next  they  are  seen  may  be  view’d  with  a sigh ; 

For  memory  long,  when  this  day  has  past  by 
Shall  dwell  on  those  friends  that  now  gladden  the  scene  1 

TO  A YOUNG  LADY 

ON  A VISIT  TO  MOUNT  VERNON. 

, I- 

You  have  gone  to  the  bowers  where  the  hero  is  laid. — 
Broad,  deep,  and  majestic,  Potowmac  flo^\^s  by  ! — ^ 

How  oft  have  I wish’d  mid  those  bowers  to  have  stray’d 
Where  the  greatest  of  mortals  in  ashes  doth  lie  ! 

And  as  oft  on  his  actions  heroic  I ponder, 

I wish  thro’  the  groves  where  he  once  rov’d  to  wander— 

Ah  ! ne’er  were  they  view’d  by  heart  that  could  fonder 
Weep  over  his  urn,  to  his  worth  heave  the  sigh  ! 
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II. 

But  tho’  his  name  tell  with  the  foremost  in  story, 

And  virtue  effulgent  make  deathless  that  name, 

Yet  believe  me,  dear  Mary,  not  solely  from  glory 
We  mortals  to  happiness  here  draw  our  claim  I 

Ah  ! think  not  when  glory’s  rays  round  tis  are  gleaming, 
On  seclusion’s  soft  calm  that  no  pleasure  is  beaming. 

For  the  rays  of  contentment  are  often  seen  streaming 
From  hearts  which  ne’er  throbb’d  to  the  shrill  trump  of  fame  I 


SELECTED  POETRY, 

\The  spirit  of  poetry  and  the  soul  of  patriotism  which  animate 
the  following  verses^  are  a sufficient  apology  for  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  Polyanthos.  They  were  published  in  the 
Boston  Gazette  of  September  24,  soon  after  the  brilliant 
achievement  of  Capt,  Hull^  in  his  action  with  the  Guerrier.2 

ODE 

To  the  Memory  of  the  Gallant  American  Tars^  who  fell  in  the 
late  action  between  the  Constitution  and  Guerrier  frigates. 

How  swells  a congregated  strain 
Throughout  our  wide  domain 
Hark  I ’tis  the  note  of  praise. 

Opposing  spirits  raise  ; 

The  meed  of  glory,  due 
To  Hull,  lov’d  hero,  and  his  gallant  crew. 

Now  party  rancor  ceas’d. 

And  ancient  feuds  at  rest. 

See  ! at  the  conquest  feast, 

Pure  amor  patrix  sways  each  breast. 

Here  time-bleach’d  “ foemen”  break  the  bread  of  peace, 
And  bid  each  long-nurs’d,  rankling  hatred  cease  : 

In  valor’s  praise  the  sparkling  cup  goes  round. 

The  patriot  bard,  with  new-born  fire, 
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Wakes  the  j^ay  witcheries  of  his  lyre, 

And  Freedom's  Cradle  echoes  with  the  sound  ! 

’Tis  goodly  all  : — but  let  the  muse  now  tell 
, Of  those  who  died 
On  vict’iyes  side, 

And  far  beneath  the  dark  blue  billow'  dwell. 

In  honest,  though  in  humble  line, 

The  sadly-pleasing  task  be  mine, 

To  sing  the  memory  of  the  hardy  brave. 

Whose  gallant  blood 
Distain’d  the  flood. 

And  now  in  ocean  find  a peaceful  grave. 

Long  as  the  deed  is  known. 

That  gilds  Columbia’s  fame. 

The  record  shall  be  shown, 

Where  glows  each  deathless  name. 

On  thee,  Oh  ! Bush,  and  those  around  who  fell, 

Shall  patriot-feeling  long  delight  to  dwell. 

Oh  ! now  let  fancy  rove 

To  where  some  blue-ey’d  Bess, 

Meek  child  of  dire  distress. 

Bedews  the  mem’ry  of  her  slaughter’d  love. 

Now  faded  is  the  dfearti  of  bliss 
That  flitted  o’er  her  raptur’d  mind, 

W’hen  on  her  sailor’s  arm  reclin’d. 

She  met  and  gave  the  parting  kiss. 

Her  heart,  alas  ! proud  vict’ry  fails  to  cheer  ; 

While  ev’ry  eye  beams  joy,  her’s  glistens  with  a tear. 

Oft,  too,  shall  honest  friendship  mourn 
Some  kindred  soul,  untimely  gone. 

Some  heart,  though  humble,  kind,  sincere, 

Where  feeling  glow’d,  an  inmate  dear. 

Where,  though  a rugged  soil,  fair  honor  learn’d  to  bloom, 
And  now  sheds  lasting  fragrance  o’er  the  wat’ry  tomb. 

Now,  hallow^’d  Shades  ! to  fame’s  ne’er  dying  page. 

We  leave  the  task  your  bold  exploit  to  tell, 
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And  when  the  offspring  of  some  future  age 
Shall  on  the  scroll  of  your  achievement  dwell, 

O,  may  a cherish’d  spark  each  pulse  inspire, 

And  bid  them  dauntless  brave  the  war-fiend’s  ire  ; 

Then,  prompt  to  shield  their  battle  purchas’d  land. 

Each  vale  shall  boast  a gallant,  Spartan  band ; 

Then,  when  our  < forests*  to  the  ‘ seas  descend,* 

Shall  future  Hulls  their  country’s  rights  defend. 

CARLOS. 

S^From  among  several  fioetical  effusions^  called  forth  by  the 
death  of  C00K&,  we  selected  the  following  for  publication  in 
our  number  for  October.  It  was  accidentally  mislaid^  and 
may  perhafis  now  be  thought  by  some  out  of  season.  Oth- 
ers however.,  who  can  dwell  with  delight  on  the  recollection 
of  departed  joys^  will  never  think  that  unseasonable^  which 
recalls  them  to  the  memory. 

LINES 

• N THE  DEATH  OF  G.  F.  COOKE,  THE  CELEBRATED  ACTOR. 

How  lovely  did  the  blooming  morn 
Gem  with  bright  dew  the  rose-girt  thorn. 

And  wave  it  on  the  gale  ; 

And  opened  every  blushing  bell 
That  hung  around  yon  rocky  dell. 

Or  strewed  the  verdant  vale  i 
How  brightly  sparkled  every  stream 
Beneath  the  sun’s  enchanting  beam  ! 

But  ere  he  sought  the  glowing  west. 

And  shed  his  last  ray  o’ei*  the  breast 
Of  yonder  azure  main, 

Oh  1 mournfully  we  heard  the  tale. 

While  every  glowing  cheek  gr.*w  pale, 

And  bosoms  heav’d  with  pain  ; 

The  gloomy  truth  our  tears  beguil’d — 

We  wept  the  fate  of  Erin’s  child  ! 
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Oh,  Cooke  ! thy  wanderings  all  are  past ; 
Thy  woes,  thy  sorrows,  hush’d  at  last, 

Are  buried  in  the  tomb  : 

Nor  Pleasure’s  charm,  nor  Misery’s  sigh. 
Nor  anguish’d  tear,  nor  smiling  eye. 

Can  rouse  thee  from  the  gloom  : 

Ah  ! life  and  all  its  sweets  are  o’er. 

And  Sorrow’s  dart  can  pierce  no  more  ! 

Lamented  Shade  ! — May  angels  fair. 

Upon  their  azure  plumage  bear 
Thee  to  a Father’s  breast  ; 

And  every  little  blot  washed  pure. 

And  dreams  of  happiness  made  sure, 

And  visions  of  the  blest  ; 

And  Shakspeare,  of  thy  merits  proud, 

Smile  on  thee  from  his  beamy  cloud  ! 

And  yet,  it  wakes  the  sorrowing  sigh. 

To  think  that  thou  wert  doom’d  to  die 
Tar  from  thy  native  shore  : 

No  blushing  rose,  no  thistle  wild,  ^ 

To  strew  the  grave  of  their  lov’d  child. 

When  life’s  stream  play’d  no  more  : 

Nor  sweetly  blooming  shamrock  wreath 
Its  fragrance  o’er  thy  form  to  breathe  ! 

Lamented  Spirit !— Now  farewell  ! — 

And  while  the  pearly  tear  doth  dwell, 

And  while  for  thee  I weep  ; 

And  while  the  world  shall  weigh  each  art 
That  charm’d  the  soul,  and  touch’d  the  heart, 
They’ll  let  thy  frailties  sleep  ; 

And  wish  they  too  may  be  forgiven. 

And  meet  thee  at  the  throne  of  Heaven. 

Philadeltihiay  ^th  of  October,  1812, 
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MONTHLY  DRAM.^TIC  REVIEW. 

OBogton  '^’^eatre. 

Nov.  27.  Rich  and  Poor(  1 ) — Forty  Thieves. 

(1)  The  opera  of  Rich  and  Poor  is  a transmutation  of  a comedy  by 
M.  G.  Lewis,  written  and  performed  several  years  ago,  under  the  title  of 
the  East  Indian.  The  author, by  compressing  his  play  into  three  acts,  and 
giving  it  the  additional  charm  of  some  very  pretty  music,  has  been  quite 
successful. 

Fable. — Rivers^  having  impaired  his  fortune  in  his  youth,  seeks  to  re- 
pair it  in  India,  where  under  the  assumed  uame  of  ikTorrmw,  he  amasses  an 
immense  property. 

His  only  daughter,  Zorjyda^  had  eloped  from  him  with  Colonel  Beau- 
champs who  had  gained  admittance  into  his  house,  under  the  assumed  name 
of  Dorimont.  Beauchamps  who,  some  time  before  he  became  acquainted 
with  Zoraydas  had  separated  from  his  wife,  a woman  of  dreadful  temper  ; 
on  his  arrival  In  London,  with  the  fair  runaway,  places  her  under  the 
protection  of  Lady  Clara  Modisbs  an  affected,  dissipated  lady  of  quality, 
who  is  married  to  a relation  of  Mr.  Rivers Rivera s before  he  disposes  of 
his  property,  is  determined  to  discover  the  real  character  of  his  relatives  : 
for  this  purpose  he  calls  on  Mr.  Modishs  and,  having  feigned  extreme  dis- 
tress, requests  pecuniary  assistance,  but  is  treated  with , contempt.  He 
next  applies  to  Mrs.  Ormonds  the  sister  of  Modish;  who, though  in  extreme 
want  herself,  stretches  forth  the  hand  of  charity  to  him.  He  rewards  her 
noble-minded  conduct,  by  immediately  rendering  her  independent. 

While  he  is  intent  on  revenge,  against  Beauchamps  his  daughter,  veiled, 
is  introduced  to  him,  by  Mrs.  Ormond  as  a Miss  Mandeville,  whom  he  has 
commissioned  to  negotiate  with  in  the  morning.  He  proceeds  to  paint 
the  dreadful  feelings  to  which  her  father  must  be  a prey,  and  implores  her 
to  return  to  him  before  his  hatred  becomes  rooted.  Suddenly  she  discov- 
ers herself,  and,  overcome  by  her  tears  and  entreaties  he  pardons  her. 
Beauchamps  who  has  received  certain  intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  wife, 
makes  the  amende  honorabley  by  giving  his  hand  to  Zoraydas  and  a general 
reconciliation  takes  place. 

There  is  no  writer  of  the  present  day  so  well  acquainted  with  stage 
effect,  and  the  machinery  of  the  playwright,  as  Mr.  Lewis.  The  strong 
intefest  of  the  story,  however  improbable,  the  rapid  succession  of  inci- 
dent, the  agreeable  admixture  of  grave  and  gay,  and  the  elegance  of  the 
language,  must  captivate  the  great  majority  of  an  audience,  and  delight  all 
those  who  look  no  farther  into  the  drama  than  to  be  agitated  by  a pa- 
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thetic,  and  amused  by  a humorous,  scJene.  But  to  those  who  look  for  in- 
struction to  be  mingled  with  entertainment  ; who  desire  purity  of  moral 
to  be  combined  with  affecting  situation  ; who  think  that  dramatic  justice 
requires  guilt  to  be  confounded,  and  vice  punished,  folly  abashed  and  vir- 
tue rewarded — to  those  the  opera  of  Rich  and  Poor  will  appear  to  have 
few  claims' on  praise  ; few  merits  to  disarm  the  severity  of  criticism.  Like 
the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  Mr.  Lewis  lashes  petty  crimes 
without  mercy,  but  either  suffers  the  more  atrociously  elevated  to  pass 
unnoticed,  or  employs  the  powers  of  his  pen  to  palliate  and  excuse  them* 
He  seems  to  have  taken  the  motto,  “ All’s  well  that  ends  well,”  and  ac- 
cordingly, instead  of  making  a poetical  example  of  an  unfeeling  fashionable 
couple,  of  a worthless  child,  and  an  abandoned  married  seducer,  they  are, 
unrepentant  and  unworthy,  restored  to  fortune,  and  blessed  with  forgive- 
ness. 

The  principal  character,  Rivers,  is  most  unnatural, — The  strong  feelings 
of  a father  might  indeed  induce  him,  in  the  moment  they  are  so  forcibly 
appealed  to,  to  pardon  his  lost  and  ungrateful  child  ; but  no  human  pas- 
sion, no  ordinary  principle,  can  be  assigned  as  the  foundation  for  his  sud- 
den return  of  regard  for  the  villain  v/ho  had  requited  his  friendship  by 
destroying  his  peace,  and  heaping  wealth  upon  his  kindred  who  had  re- 
paid his  affection  with  coolness,  indifference,  and  insult  ; and  whose  new 
professions  he  has  every  reason  to  believe  flow  from  no  source  more  pure, 
than  regard  for  liis  immense  fortune. — The  reconciliation  scene  between 
Rivers  and  his  daughter  Zorayda,  as  effective  on  the  stage,  or  as  a piece 
of  acting  cannot  be  too  highly  applauded,  but  as  either  just  or  natural 
there  Is  no  condemnation  for  It  too  severe  Is  the  public  taste,  indeed,  so 
depraved,  that  it  can  endure  to  see  the  protraction  of  the  prayer  for 
mercy,  in  a daughter  who  comes  to  seek  pardon  from  a heart-broken  and 
incensed  parent,  whom  she  has  deserted  for  the  lawless  love  of  a married 
man  ? If  the  situation  is  felt  at  all,  ifmust  be,  with  disgust,  observed,  that 
tlie  deluded  wretch  does  not  instantly  hurry  forward,  and  throw  herself 
in  agony  at  the  feet  of  her  afflicted  father.  For  who,  that  has  a spark  of 
nature  in  their  hearts,  can  bear  to  see  the  mummery  of  this  veiled  hide- 
and-seek  assailant  probing,  as  it  w'ere,  every  nerve,  and  agitating  every 
passion,  in  an  old  man,  that  could  touch  him  with  sorrow,  or  tear  him 
w'ith  conflicting  emotions. 

It  is  equally  impossible  to  reduce  the  conduct  of  Beauchamp  and  Zo- 
rayda to  any  sAle  of  human  action  that  is  compatible  with  virtue. — They 
have  lamentations  for  their  error  in  their  mouths,  but  they  go  on  sinning, 
in  the  proper  hope  that  the  speedy  death  of  Mrs.  Beauchamp  will  hereafter 
21  ' 
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enable  them  to  sanction  infidelity  by  law,  and  excuse  adultery  by  the 
« amende  honorable."  (Oh  foul  use  of  a fair  phrase  !) 

Their  mode  of  soothing  their  consciences  is  pretty  accurately  described 
by  the  seducer,  in  his  verse  of  the  finale — 

“ Beauchamp  (to  Zorayda  ) 

« Our  faults,  my  love,  we  frankly  owned  ; 

And  anger  now  is  o’er  ; 

Behind  the  curtain  all's  atondy 

Be  you  as  kindy  before  ! ! ! ! ! /” 

The  advocation  of  duelling  by  Rivers,  an  amiable  and  good  man,  is  of 
a piece  with  the  morality  of  the  above,  and  with  the  whole  tendency  of 
the  opera  ; upon  which  we  shall  no  further  bestow  our  censure,  having 
in  this  respect,  we  trust,  sufficiently  exposed  it. 

The  inferior  agents  in  the  play  are  not  intimately  connected  with  the 
main  plot,  or  in  any  way  accessary  to  carrying  out  the  denouement. — The 
comic  scenes  in  which  they  are  engaged,  however,  display  considerable 
vivacity,  and  aflford  a good  relief  to  those  of  a serious  cast. 

The  above  remarks  are  copied  from  a respectable  English  critical 
journal.  The  principles  of  religion,  justice,  and  morality  being  univer- 
sally and  eternally  the  same,  the  observations  of  the  writer  will  serve  as 
well  for  the  meridian  of  Boston  as  of  London  ; and  there  is  a degree  of 
importance  attached  to  the  opinions  of  a transatlantic  critic,  far  superior 
to  what  any  native  writer  has  power  to  command.  We  shall  therefore 
dismiss  the  author,  for  we  have  business  with  the  players. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Young  played  their  parts  with  fidelity  to  the  situations 
in  which  the  author  placed  them.  The  scene  of  their  reconciliation,  was 
very  affecting.  The  characters  were  all  creditably  supported  ; and  some 
of  the  songs  were  sung  with  more  than  usual  accuracy  and  feeling. 

Mr.  Addison  tells  us  in  one  of  his  Spectators,  that  the  ladies  of  the  court 
of  France  once  thought  it  ill-breeding  and  a kind  of  female  pedantry,  to 
pronounce  a hard  word  right  ; for  which  reason,  they  took  freq^uent  oc- 
casion to  use  hard  words,  that  they  might  shew'a  politeness  in  murdering 
them.  He  further  adds  that  a lady  of  som^  quality  at  court,  having  acci- 
dentally made  use  of  a hard  word  in  a proper  place,  and  pronounced  it 
^ight,  the  whole  assembly  was  out  of  countenance  for  her.  Such  will 
never  be  the  case  with  our  corps  dramatique.  T hey  will  never  put  them- 
selves out  of  countenance  by  correct  pronunciation.  It  is  not  a little  sur- 
prising that  the  name  of  Col.  Beauchamp,  should  have  been  invariably 
pronounced  Beechum  f — not  even  an  unlucky  servant  ever  blundered  into 
the  true  sound  of  either  syllable.  It  is  very  common  to  hear  the  words 
goodness,  fatal,  happiness,  charity,  mutual,  virtuous,  nuptial,  &c.  &c.  pro- 
nounced goodnwss,  fat/c,  hz^ppunnessy  chari//(v,  mwchul  ,virci»w,  nupe^Sa/.  The 
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Dec.  2.  Gazette  Extraordinary(2) — La  Perouse. 

4.  Rich  and  Poor — Valentine  and  Orson. 

7.  Gazette  Extraordinary — Valentine  and  Orson. 

9.  Isabella(3) — Darkness  Visible. 

practice  of  the  stage  is  sometimes  denominated  the  standard  of  English 
pronunciation ; but  we  have  long  ceased  to  look  there  for  correct  ortho- 
epy. We  see  no  reason  why  one  whose  reading  is  confined  to  the  study 
of  his  part,  who*  in  the  whole  circle  of  intellectual  amusements,  never 
committed  the  sin  of  looking  into  a dictionary  or  a treatise  on  grammar 
and  language,  should  be  obliged  to  give  to  vowels  and  diphthongs  their 
proper  sound. 

(2)  The  Gazette  Extraordinary  is  a comedy  in  five  acts,  written  by  J.  G. 
Holman,  known  as  the  author  of  the  Votary  of  Wealth,  and  several  other 
dramatic  pieces,  some  of  which  have  met  with  merited  success  ; but  more 
as  an  actor  of  high  reputation.  The  piece  before  us,  though  not  di  tin- 
guished  by  interest  or  novelty  in  the  fable,  may  be  considered  as  a com- 
edy of  sterling  worth.  The  dialogue  is  genteel,  sprightly,  and  witty ; and 
the  language  such  as  denotes  the  author  to  be  a gentleman  and  a scholar. 
Objections  might  be  made  to  some  of  the  incidents  as  being  stale  and  com- 
mon, yet  improbable — such  as  Sir  Harry  Aspen  and  Mistress  Leech^  each 
mistaking  the  other  for  Lady  Julia  and  Heartzvortb,  and  the  trick  con- 
certed by  Lady  Julia  and  Miss  Alford,  to  hoax  the  old  Lady  De  Mallory,  by 
a similarity  oi  dress.  These,  however,  are  trifling  deductions  from  the 
merit  of  the  piece.  The  author  has  not  been  very  happy  in  his  title  ; al- 
most any  other  two  words  in  his  play  would  have  been  equally  applicable 
with  those  he  has  chosen. 

The  style  of  performance  was  such  as,  with  some  trifling  exceptions,  did 
credit  to  the  performers.  Among  those  who  most  distinguished  them- 
selves by  correct  delineation  of  character,  were  Mr.  Dickenson  in  Heart- 
viorth,  and  Mrs.  Young  in  Lady  Julia  Sanford.  Mr  Robertson  obtained 
considerable  applause  In  Major  Clayton,  and  Mr.  Entwisle  frequently  set 
the  house  in  a roar  with  the  parasitical  impertinence  and  accommodating 
flexibility  of  Dr.  Suiiall. 

(3)  Mrs.  Whitlock,  after  an  absence  of  twelve  years,  part  of  which  has 
been  spent  in  England,  appeared  in  the  character  of  Isabella,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  that  enthusiasm  which  splendid  talents  and  genuine  merit  are 
always  sure  to  command.  The  reputation  of  this  lady,  after  having  pass- 
ed the  ordeal  of  critical  audiences  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  America 
and  England,  can  hardly  be  augmented  by  the  applauses  of  taste,  judge- 
ment, and  sensibility,  or  sullied  by  the  sneers  of  envy,  the  prejudice  of 
Ignorance,  and  the  coldness  of  indifiference. 
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II.  Jealous  Wife (4) — Spoil’d  Child. 

14.  Grecian  Dau?;hter — Blue  Beard. 

16.  The  Kiss — Music  Mad. — American  Tars,  or  Huzza 
foi  the  Navy. 

We  do  not  see  that  the  lapse  of  twelve  years,  has  impaired  her  facul- 
ties in  the  least.  It  has  indeed  added  sometliing  to  the  corpulency  of  her 
figure.  But  the  fesh  does  by  no  means  overpower  the  spirit ; and  ‘ Timcy 
that  spareth  no  man^  seems  to  have  entirely  forgotten  to  give  her  notice  that 
she  is  declining,  ‘ into  the  vale  of  years.* 

There  are  very  few  characters  In  the  whole  circle  of  the  English  drama, 
which  require  greater  exertions  of  talent  to  give  them  effect,  than  that  of 
Isabella  ; and  still  less  is  the  number  of  those  who  can,  with  even  tolerable 
respectability,  ‘ sustain  the  load.*  Mrs.  Whitlock  has  every  requisite,  save 
personal  beauty  ; and  that,  in  our  estimation,  is  not  worth  taking  into 
the  account.  We  can  never  for  a moment  suffer  any  little  deficiencies, 
> or  redundancies,  of  figure,  to  come  in  competition  with  the  ‘ eye  that 
speaks  the  mind’ — the  ‘ thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  burn.’  It 
would  be  impossible  for  the  pen  of  criticism  to  analyse  and  describe  the 
numberless  beauties  in  her  performance  cf  Isabella  : The  pencil  of  Apel- 
les cannot  Intercept  and  disunite  the  blended  and  evanescent  colors  of  the 
rainbow.  The  profound  attention  which  prevailed  through  the  house, 
the  melting  eye,  and  the  trembling  heart,  are  more  certain  proofs  of  good 
acting  than  boisterous  acclamations  ; and  are  a better  comment,  than  vol- 
umes of  learned  criticism. 

Mr.  Young,  in  Biron,  seemed  to  have  caught  a spark  from  the  altar  of 
sensibility  ; we  have  never  seen  him  play  with  so  much  fervor  and  tender- 
ness. 

(4)  The  genuine  old-school  comedy  of  The  Jealous  Wife,  written  by  the 
elder  Colman,  the  cotemporary  and  friend  of  Garrick,  was  revived  this 
evening,  and  performed  in  a style  of  excellence  that  would  have  done  honor 
to  any  theatre,  and  gave  satisfaction  to  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  re- 
spectable audiences  that  has  been  collected  during  the  season.  The  piece 
was  judiciously  cast,  and  performed  with  more  than  usual  correctness. 

Mr.  Waring,  In  Oahly,  surpassed  all  reasonable  expectation.  We  are  not 
among  those  who  look  for  delicate  discrimination,  or  strong  and  vigorous 
conception  in  his  acting  ; but  on  this  occasion  he  displayed  so  much  more 
than  his  usual  degree  of  refinement  had  led  us  to  anticipate,  that  we  re- 
spectfully tender  him  our  congratulations. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  of  R4rs.  Whitlock’s  performance  of 
Mrs,  Oaily  ; every  one  knows  that  it  could  not  have  been  done  better. 
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18.  The  Gamcster(5) — Valentine  and  Orson.(6) 

21.  The  Mournini^  Bride — Inkle  and  Yarico. 

23.  The  Farmhouse — Forty  Thieves — American  Tars. 

24.  Percy — How  to  die  for  Love. 

(5)  The  tragedy  of  the  Gamester  called  forth  the  powers  of  Mr.  Young, 
who,  in  our  opinion,  has  never  appeared  to  more  advantage  than  in  the 
villain  Stukely.  Mr.  Waring’s  Beverly^  though  inferior  to  what  we  have 
seen,  was,  on  the  whole,  valuable.  We  have  neither  time  nor  space 
to  do  justice  to  Mrs  Whitlock’s  Mrs.  Beverly.  It  is  impossible  how- 
ever to  pass  over  in  perfect  silence  her  scene  with  Stukely  in  the  fourth 
act,  and  the  last  scene  of  the  play,  in  which  her  acting  was  indescribably 
impressive. 

(6)  This  melo-drame  by  Dibdin,  after  lying  by  for  a few  seasons,  has 
come  forth  with  renovated  charms.  To  the  excellence  of  Mr  Young  in 
Orson  every  spectator  seems  willing  to  attest  ; and  Mrs.  Young  in  the 
Princess  Eglantine^  acquitted  herself  with  her  usual  prettiness.  We  are  not 
fond  of  the  productions  bearing  the  title  of  melo-drame  ; but  amongst 
the  bad  this  seems  to  be  comparatively  good. 


MONTHLY  MISCELLANY, 

OF  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE,  REMARKABLE  INCIDENTS, 
OBITUARY  NOTICES,  kc.  ScC. 

Etterary  Slntclligcnce. 

Mr.  Joseph  Delaplaine,  cohtcmplaies  publishing  in  con- 
nexion with  Messrs.  iMuiray,  Draper,  Fairman  and  co.  a 
splendid  Bible,  from  Macklin’s  celebrated  edition,  which  cost 
in  London  upwards  of  400  dollars.  The  price  of  tlie  propos- 
ed edition  will  be  from  80  to  100  dollars,  and  will  contain  150 
engravings.  One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  publishers 
is  to  show  the  present  stale  of  the  fine  arts  in  this  country. 

The  Emporium  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  among  the  periodic- 
al publications  of  ouj-  country,  holds  a high  and  distinguished 
rank  for  usefulness  and  general  information  concerning  arts 
and  manufactures.  It  is  published  monthly  at  Philadelphia, 
by  Joseph  Delaplaine,  and  conducted  by  John  Redman  Coxe, 
protessor  of  chemistry  in  the  university  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
might  perhaps  be  still  more  imeresting,  if  tiie  editor  drew 
less  copiously  from  foreign  storehouses,  and  devoted  a larger 
portion  of  his  work  to  the  investigation  and  improvement  of 
domestic  discoveries  and  inventions.  In  many  of  the  me- 
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chanic  arts  and  useful  inventions,  our  countrymen  are  not  a 
step  behind  their  European  competitors,  and  in  many  instan- 
ces are  entitled  to  honorable  precedence. 

The  friends  of  religion  will  read  the  following  paragraph 
with  sincere  regret  It  is  extracted  from  the  Asiatic  Mirror, 
a Calcutta  paper,  dated  March  12,  1812. 

Last  Wednesday  night,  the  printing  office  established  with 
great  labor  and  expence,  by  the  Missionary  Society  at  Seram- 
pore,  accidentally  caught  fire,  which  spread  with  such  rapid- 
ity, that  before  assistance  could  be  rendered,  the  whole  of  the 
printing  materials  were  destroyed.  The  loss  sustained  by 
this  accident  is,  to  a certain  extent,  irreparable.  About  fif- 
teen hundred  reams  of  paper,  commissioned  from  Europe,  for 
the  use  of  the  printing  office,  were  burnt.  The  various  assort- 
ments of  types,  widen,  beside  those  in  the  European  character, 
contained  no  less  than  twelve  founts  in  the  Oriental  languages, 
cast  in  this  country,  with  incrcaible  labor  and  perseverance, 
were  fused  by  the  heat,  whence  a large  portion  has  been  lost, 
and  such  part  of  the  metal  as  has  been  saved  from  the  ashes, 
must  be  re-cast.  A number  of  Oriental  publications,  and  no 
less  than  ten  English  works,  were  in  progress  at  the  Mission- 
ary press,  when  this  unfortunate  accident  occurred  ; and  such 
parts  of  those  works  as  had  passed  through  the  press,  were  en- 
tirely consumed. 

Subscriptions  are  opened,  and  collections  are  about  to  be 
made,  in  the  Protestant  Congregations,  in  Philadelphia,  New'- 
York,  and  other  places  at  the  southward,  to  aid  in  repairing 
the  late  loss  sustained  by  the  Serampere  establishment,  in  the 
East-Indies,  for  pubiishing  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  lan- 
guages of  the  Asiatic  nations.  The  managers  of  the  theatre 
in  Philadelphia,  have  generously  offered  a benefit  for  this  im- 
portant object. 


HematkaHc  3[ncttienti6!, 

Distressing  Occurrences — On  the  night  of  the  30th  of 
October  last,  about  12  o’clock,  the  house  of  Maj.  John 
M’Dowell,  of  Burke  county,  North-Carolina,  was  consumed 
by  fire,  and  in  it  his  three  only  sons  and  a nephew  ! all  prom- 
ising young  men.  The  fire  was  supposed  to  have  originated 
in  some  cotton  near  the  chimney — It  soon  spread  so  as  to  in- 
volve in  flames  the  stair  case,,  which  prevented  the  victims  in 
the  upper  story  from  escaping.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
Maj.  M’Dowell  lost  a considerable  sum  of  money  and  all  his 
household  furniture. 
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On  the  night  of  the  8th  December,  at  Raleigh,  N.  C.  a 
woman  of  the  name  of  Betsey  Doughtry,  was  burnt  to  death 
by  her  clothes  taking  fire.  She  was  first  discovered  running 
through  the  streets  with  her  clothes  flaming  to  a great  height. 
It  is  supposed  she  fell  into  the  fire  or  lay  too  near  it  when  in 
a state  of  intoxication. 

Execution. — On  Thursday  Dec.  10,  was  executed  in 
Boston  for  piracy,  pursuant  to  the  sentence  of  the  Circuit 
Court,  Samuel  Tulley,  formerly  mate  of  the  schooner  George 
Washington.  The  execution  took  place  at  South  Boston, 
about  half  past  2 p.  m.  The  other  offender,  John  Dalton, 
was  reprieved  until  the  10th  of  January  next.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Collier  prayed  with  the  criminals  at  the  place  of  execution. 

The  life  and  confession  of  Tulley,  written  by  himself  while 
in  prison,  has  since  been  published.  He  was  born  in  the  state 
of  New-York  of  respectable  parents.  He  had  been  in  many 
parts  of  the  world ; and  declares  that  he  never  had,  to  his 
recollection,  hurt  or  wronged  any  person  wilfully,  by  word 
or  deed,  since  he  left  his  father  at  the  age  of  15,  until  that 
fatal  act  which  brought  him  to  untimely  death. 

This  is  the  first  execution  that  has  taken  place  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Suffolk  for  fifteen  years. 

Important  Invention. — Among  the  many  useful  im- 
provements and  inventions,  which  the  genius  and  industry  of 
our  countrymen  have  lately  produced,  though  last,  not  least 
in  importance  and  public  utility,  is  the  machine  which  Mr. 
Theodore  Norton  and  George  Biddis  of  Milford,  Wayne 
county,  Penn,  (aided  by  the  public  spirited  exertions  of  Mr. 
Barton  of  the  same  place)  have  invented.  This  machine  is 
so  constructed  as  to  card  and  spin  wool  at  one  operation, 
without  making  it  into  rolls : Though  the  machine  is  not  yet 
brought  to  that  degree  of  perfection  to  w'hich  the  above  gen- 
tlemen expect  to  bring  it,  yet  from  experiments  made,  it  is 
found  capable,  in  its  present  state,  v;ith  17  flyers,  of  carding 
and  spinning  a pound  of  common  wool  in  25  minutes,  (which 
was  formerly  a day’s  work  for  two  women,)  producing  a 
thread  of  even  texture  and  remarkable  strength,  sufficiently 
fine  for  common  cloths,  flannels,  stocking  yarn,  8cc.  and  ap- 
pears well  adapted  for  roping  yarn  for  tlie  finer  fabrics. 

Public  Celebration. — On  the  17th  Dec.  the  Massachu- 
setts Charitable  Mechanic  Association,  celebrated  their  Tri- 
ennial Festival;  it  being  the  second  celebration  since  their 
incorporation  by  the  legislature.  After  the  choice  of  officers, 
the  members  and  invited  guests  walked  in  procession  to  the 
first  church  in  Chauncey  Place.  An  elegant  and  appropriate 
prayer  was  made  by  the  reverend  Horace  Holley,  and  an  ad- 
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dress  on  tlie  utility  and  importance  of  the  mechanic  arts  de- 
livered by  John  Fairbanks,  Esq.  Tim  procession  then  went 
to  Concert  Hall  and  partook  of  an  entertainment.  Toasts 
and  sentiments  and  song-s,  adapted  to  the  occasion,  and  oor- 
responding  with  the  temper  of  the  times,  closed  the  usual 
festivities  of  the  day. 

Charitable  Institutions. — The  benevolent  and  hu- 
mane reader,  will  be  gratified  to  see  the  record  of  two  most 
laudable  societies,  lately  instituted  in  Boston  for  the  relief  of 
suffering  humanity.  One  of  these  is  called  the  Fuel  Society^ 
and  is  formed  for  the  express  purposes  of  supplying  the  poor 
and  indigent  with  fuel.  The  officers  and  benefactors  of  the 
institution  are  among  the  most  liberal  and  respectable  of  our 
citizens.  The  subscriptions,  arr-  srdd,  already  to  exceed 

3,000  dollars. The  other  is  styled  the  Fragment  l^ucietij^ 

and  consists  of  ladies.  Its  object  is  to  supply  clothing  for 
distressed  women  and  children.  1600  garments  have  already 
been  distributed  by  the  trustees  of  tliis  society. 


CTorreiSjpcntjencc, 

The  elegant  and  strikingly  correct  likeness  of  the  Rev.  Ur. 
La^hrop,  fiublished  in  our  lasty  luas  drawn  by  Mr.  Henry 
IViLLiAMS  of  Bost07i.  We  mention  this^  ( and  wish  it  to  be 
remembered  by  our  patrons ) solely  from  a princifile  of  Justice 
to  Mr.  W.  His  natne  should  have  been  placed  on  (he  plate, 
as  the  painter,  but  was  omitted  by  an  oversight  of  the  engrav- 
er. An  equally  correct  and  finished  portrait  of  the  Hon.  Da- 
vid Cobb,  drawn  by  Mr.  William s,  is  72 ow  in  the  haiids  of  Mi), 
FAwm,  and  will  embellish  some  future  number  of  the  Polyan- 
thos. 

‘‘  Amicus""  co?7iplains  that  our  theatrical  reviewer^-  has  been 
very  dull  and  stupid  for  two  months  not  to  notice  Mr.  Young"  s 
provincial  dialect.”  We  believe  that  Mr.  Young  is  not  exclu- 
sively entitled  to  censure  on  the  score  oj  bad  projiunciation. 
Perhaps  what  we  have  written  in  a preceding  page  may  sat- 
isfy  « Amicus.""  If  not,  we  are  not  disposed  to  undertake,  the 
drudgery  of  writing  d<jwn  this  locrd  diction.”  The  letter  of 
« Afyiicus""  smacks  powerfully  of  the  green  rooiyi. 

A"s  solution  of  the  mathematical  question  in  JYo.  1,  is  incor- 
rect. 

• -X  V-V-W^  W'X'X/VXX'V'V 


Clje  3^001:  <txAt  of  Jfrante. 


Music  hy  A.  0. 


Why  mourn  ye  ? why  strew  ye  these  flow^i’^ts  arounfl,^To  yon  new  sodded  grave  as  your  slow  steps  advance  J.  In  yon  new  sodded  grave,  (ever 
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dear  be  the  ground)  Lies  the  stranger  we  lov’d,  the  poor  exile  from  France.  And  is  the  poor  exile  at  rest  from  his  woes.  No 
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longer  the  sport  of  misfortune  and  chance,  Mourn  on  village  mourners,  my  tears  too  shall  flow  For  the  stranger  ye  lov  d,  the  poor 
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One  pleasure  he  knew— in  his  straw-cover’d  shed, 

For  the  s^ow*beaten  beggar,  his  faggot  to  brim. 

One  tear  of  delight  he  could  drop  on  the  bread 

Which  ha  shar’d  with  the  poor,  the  still  poorer  than  him : 
And  when  round  his  death-bed,  profusely  we  cast 
Ev'ry  gift^  ev’ry  solace  our  hamlet  could  bring. 

He  blest  us  ^ith  sighs,  which  we  thought  were  his  last. 

But  he  stijll  had  a prayer  for  his  country  and  king. 


4. 

Poor  exile,  adieu,  undisturb’d  be  thy  sleep 

From  the  feast,  from  the  wake,  from  the  village  green  dance, 
How  oft  shall  we  wander  by  moonlight  to  weep 

O’er  the  stranger  we  lov’d,  the  poor  exile  of  France ; 

To  the  church-going  bride  shall  thy  mem’ry  impart 
One  pang,  as  her  eyes  on  thy  cold  relics  glance, 

One  flower  from  her  garland,  one  tear  from  her  h^art, 

Shall  drop  on  the  grave  of  the  exile  of  France,  ; 


Oh  kind  was  his  nature,  though  bitter  his  fate. 

And  gay  was  his  converse,  though  broken  his  heart, 
No  comfort,  no  hope,  his  own  heart  could  elate. 
Though  comfort  and  hope  he  to  all  could  impart ; 
Ever  joyless  himself  in  the  joys  of  the  plain. 

Still  foremost  was  he  mirth  and  pleasure  to  raise. 
And  sad  was  his  soul,  yet  how  blithe  was  his  strain 
When  he  sung  the  glad  song  of  more  fortunate  days. 
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We  shall  never  envy  the  honors  which  wit  and  learning  obtain  in  any  other  cause,  if 
we  can  be  niunbered  among  the  writers  who  have  given  iu*dor  to  virtue  and  confidence 
to  truth.  Dr»  Johnson. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

LIFE  OF  yOHN  LOCKE. 

This  illustrious  philosopher,  was  born  1632,  at  Wrington, 
near  Bristol,  of  a respectable  family.  He  was  educated  at 
Westininster  school,  and  in  1651  was  elected  to  Christchurch, 
Oxford,  where  he  took  regularly  his  degrees  in  arts. 

Already  distinguished  by  his  great  proficiency  in  polite  lit- 
erature, he  now  applied  himself  to  physic,  but  though  he  ob- 
tained some  reputation  at  Oxford,  he  soon  found  his  consti- 
tution inadequate  to  tlie  fatigues  of  the  profession,  and  gladly 
accepted  the  office  of  secretary  to  Sir  William  Swan,  sent 
envoy  to  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  1 664.  Two  years  after, 
he  became  acquainted  with  lord  Ashley,  afterwards  6arl  of 
Shaftesbury,  and  not  only  by  curing  him  of  a dang -rous  ab- 
scess in  the  breast,  but  by  the  intelligence  of  bis  conversation, 
and  the  great  powers  of  his  mind,  he  deserved  and  obtained 
his  lasting  friendship.  At  the  recommendation  of  tiiis  noble 
patron  he' relinquished  medicine  for  the'siudv  c.f  politics,  and 
of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history,  and  soon  after  employed 
himself  in  drawing  up  constitupons  for  the  government  of 
Carolina,  of  which  his  friend,  now  chancellor  of  tiie  excheq- 
uer, and  other  lords,  had  obtained  a grant  from  the  crown. 
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In  1 672  on  the  elevation  of  Shaftesbury  to  the  office  of  lord 
chancellor,  Locke  was  made  his  secretary  of  the  presentations, 
but  on  the  disgrace  of  his  patron  the  next  year  he  lost  his  ap-< 
pointment,  though  he  still  continued  secretary  to  the  board  of 
trade,  where  the  earl  was  a commissioner,  and  enjoyed  it  with 
an  annexed  salary  of  500/.  per  year,  till  the  dissolution  of  the 
commission  in  1674.  Soon  after  he  went  to  Montpellier,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health,  as  he  was  apprehensive  of  a con- 
sumptive attack,  and  here  he  devoted  himself  partly  to  med- 
ical pursuits,  and  to  the  composition  of  his  Essay  on  Human 
Understanding,  till  in  1679,  his  patron,  raised  to  be  president 
of  the  council,  recalled  him  home.  His  prospects  of  prefer- 
ment were  transitory,  ; the  earl  in  six  months  was  disgraced 
and  imprisoned,  and  in  1682  escaped  for  fear  of  being  prose- 
cuted for  high  treason,  to  Holland,  where  Locke,  equally 
faithful  to  him  in  adversity  as  in  prosperity,  followed  him. 
There,  by  his  intercourse  with  some  suspected  persons  after 
the  death  of  his  patron,  the  exiled  philosopher  drew  upon 
himself  the  resentment  ®f  the  government ; he  was  not  only 
removed  from  his  studentship  at  Christ-church,  which  he  had 
hitherto  kept  as  an  honorable  literary  retreat,  but  he  was  ac- 
cused by  the  English  envoy  before  the  States  General,  and 
his  person  claimed  as  guilty  of  treasonable  correspondence  in 
favor  of  Monmouth’s  invasion.  Thus  persecuted,  Locke  con- 
cealed himself  for  twelve  months,  devoting  his  time  to  lite- 
rary labors,  and  two  years  after,  when  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  consequence  of  the  revolution,  he  published  his  cele- 
brated essay,  which  had  engaged  him  nine  years  in  the  com- 
position. As  he  was  considered  a sufferer  for  political  opin- 
ions he  was  rewarded  with  the  place  of  commissioner  of  ap- 
peals, worth  200/.  a year,  and  he  was  offered  the  honorable 
office  of  envoy  to  some  foreign  courts,  but  this  he  declined, 
ambitious  only  after  that  tranquillity  and  retirement,  which 
he  found  in  the  friendly  invitations  of  Sir  Francis  and  lady 
Masham  at  Oates. 

In  1695  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  place  of  com- 
missioner of  trade  and  plantations,  for  which  he  was  so  well 
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qualified  by  information  and  knowledge,  but  this  he  resigned 
five  years  after,  on  account  of  the  delicate  state  of  his  health, 
which  did  not  permit  him  with  safety  to  breathe  the  air  of  the 
capital. 

The  latter  part  of  life  was  usefully  employed  in  the  exer- 
tion of  his  talents  on  political  subjects,  and  also  in  reading  and 
commenting  with  all  the  zeal  and  humility  of  a true  Christian 
on  the  holy  scriptures.  With  nothing  to  disturb  the  serenity 
of  his  mind,  he  found  himself  happy  in  the  retirement  which 
he  had  chosen,  and  in  the  society  of  lady  Masham,  a woman 
of  superior  virtue,  of  great  information,  and  of  contemplative 
habits  of  mind,  whose  son  had  the  happiness  to  be  educated 
and  improved  under  the  eye  and  in  the  principles  of  her  illus- 
trious friend.  Thus  situated  in  the  hospitable  mansion  of 
Oates,  as  if  in  his  own  house,  he  saw  the  gradual  approach  of 
death  with  calmness  and  resignation.  Seeing  his  legs  swell, 
he  became  sensible  that  dissolution  was  not  distant,  and  after 
receiving  the  sacrament  with  fervor  and  piety,  he  told  his 
sorrowing  friend,  lady  Masham,  that  he  had  lived  long  enough, 
that  lie  thanked  God  for  having  passed  his  days  so  happily, 
and  that  life  appeared  to  him  mere  vanity.  He  expired  with 
little  pain,  28th  October,  1704,  in  his  73d  year,  and  was  buried 
in  the  church  at  Oates,  where  a decent  monument,  with  an 
inscription  written  by  himself,  marks  the  spot. 

His  works  are,  besides  the  Essay  in  2 vols.  8vo. — Letters 
on  Toleration,  4to. — Treatise  on  Civil  Government,  8vo. — 
Thoughts  concerning  Education,  12mo. — Considerations  on 
lowering  the  Interest,  and  raising  the  Value  of  Money — Rea- 
sonableness of  Christianity,  8vo. — Posthumous  works,  Jxc. — 
Paraphrase  on  St.  Paul’s  Epistles,  4to. — Letters,  See.  all  which 
have  been  edited  together,  3 vols.  folio  and  9 vols.  8vo. 

On  the  character  of  this  great  and  good  man  little  need  be 
said.  The  virtues  and  the  charities  of  human  nature  he  pos- 
sessed in  the  highest  degree,  and  as  a philosopher,  a Christian, 
a politician,  and  a man,  he  claims  the  first  rank  in  the  admira- 
tion and  in  the  homage  of  posterity.  With  judicious  taste 
and  becoming  simplicity,  queen  Caroline  erected  in  her  pa-*- 
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vilion  at  Richmond,  his  bust  with  those  of  Bacon,  Newton, 
and  Clarke,  as  the  four  principal  philosophers  of  which  Eng- 
land may  boast  with  real  pride  and  satisfaction  when  she  enu- 
merates her  d(  parted  heroes. 

Dr.  Watts  has  celebrated  the  virtues  and  talents  of  Locke 
in  two  beautiful  little  poems,  one  addressed  to  the  pliiloso- 
pher  himself,  after  he  had  retired  from  business  ; and  the 
other  to  John  Shute,  Lord  Barrington,  the  pupil  of  Locke,  on 
occasion  of  his  dangerous  illness — with  which  we  close  this 
memoir.  ' 


Angels  are  made  of  heavenly  things, 
And  light  and  love  our  souls  compose, 
Their  bliss  within  their  bosoms  springs. 
Within  their  bosoms  flows. 

But  narrov/  minds  still  make  pretence 
To  search  the  coasts  of  flesh  and  sense, 
And  fetch  diviner  pleasures  thence. 

Men  are  akin  to  ethereal  forms. 

But  they  belie  their  nobler  birth. 

Debase  their  honor  down  to  earth. 

And  claim  a share  with  worms. 
He  that  has  treasures  of  his  own 
May  leave  the  cottage  or  the  throne. 
May  quit  the  globe,  and  dwell  alone 
Within  his  spacious  mind. 

Locke  has  a soul  wide  as  the  sea, 

Calm  as  the  night,  bright  as  the  day, 
There  may  his  vast  ideas  play. 

Nor  feel  a thought  confin’d. 


And  must  the  man  of  wondrous  mind 
(Now  his  rich  thoughts  are  just  refin’d) 
Forsake  our  longing  eyes  ? 

Reason  at  length  submits  to  wear, 

The  wings  of  faith  ; and,  lo,  they  rear 
Her  chariot  high,  and  nobly  bear 
Her  prophet  to  the  skies  ; 

Go,  friend,  and  wait  the  prophet’s  flight, 
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Watch  if  his  mantle  chance  to  light, 
And  seize  it  for  thy  own  ; 

Shute  is  the  darling  of  his  years  ; 
Young  Shute  his  better  likeness  bears  ; 
All  but  his  wrinkles  and  his  hairs 
Are  copy’d  in  his  son. 


FOR  7’HE  POLTANT’HOS. 

THE  MORAL  CEJVSOR....JV0,  IV. 

Oa  all-important  time,  thro’  every  age, 

Tho’  much  and  warm,  the  wise  have  urg’d  ; the  man 
Is  yet  unborn,  who  duly  weighs  an  hour. 

“ I’ve  lost  a day !”  the  prince  who  nobly  cried 
Had  been  an  emperor,  without  his  crown. 

Of  Rome.  Say  rather,  lord  of  human  race : 

He  spoke  as  if  deputed  by  mankind.  Young. 

How  speedily  will  the  consummation  of  all  things  com- 
mence I How  soon  will  the  commissioned  archangel  lift  his 
hand  to  heaven,  and  swear  by  the  Almighty  name,  “ that  time 
shall  be  no  longer.”  Then,  abused  opportunities  never  can 

return  ; and  new  oppoitunities  will  never  again  be  offered 

The  seal  will  be  fixed — our  future  fate  determined,  and  the 
secrets  of  the  other  world  developed  to  our  eyes  to  fill  us  with 
joys  divine,  or  torments  ineffable.  Such  are  the  considera- 
tions which  will  employ  the  reflecting  mind,  when  the  birth  of 
a new  year  reminds  frail  mortality  of  its  shortened  duration. 

I have  another  year  the  less  to  live.” — How  have  I improv- 
ed or  misspent  the  years  that  are  past  ! — Alas  ! 

“ We  take  no  note  of  time. 

But  from  its  loss.  To  give  it  then  a tongue, 

Is  wise  in  man.  As  if  an  angel  spoke, 

I feel  the  solemn  sound.  If  heard  aright. 

It  is  the  knell  of  my  departed  hours  : 

Where  are  they  ? With  the  years  beyond  the  flood  ! 

Come  then,  and  let  us  reason  together,  and  devote  a few  mo- 
ments to  serious  reflection.  This  festive  season  should  be 
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dedicated  to  solemn  retrospection.  The  revels  of  thought- 
less mirth  are  inconsistent  with  its  proper  celebration.  We 
ought  to  review  the  past,  and  if  we  find  that  in  our  journey 
thus  far,  we  have  met  with  more  thorns  than  flowers,  let  us 
be  duly  thankful  to  the  guardian  Providence,  who  has  given 
us  many  causes  for  rejoicing,  and  who  never  afflicts  us  but  for 
our  good.  Man,  surveys  the  creation  around  him  with  a par- 
tial and  ill-judging  eye. — He  fain  would  wander  cheerily 
along  through  a “ wilderness  of  sweets,’*  and,  whenever  tlie 
pleasantness  of  his  course  is  affected  or  impeded  by  untoward 
events,  or  unexpected  obstacles,  he  accuses  Providence  of 
unkindness,  and  cries  out  in  agony  “ was  ever  sorrow  equal 
to  my  sorrow.” — How  vain  and  idle  are  his  complaints  and 
exclamations  ! In  the  vegetable  world,  behold  the  herbalist 
seeking  for  plants  of  medicinal  virtue.  The  blooming  rose, 
in  vain  breathes  its  fragrance  and  woos  his  senses.  But  see, 
with  what  delight  he  has  found  and  secured  a humble  root, 
bitter  to  the  taste,  and  disgusting  to  the  sight;  This  bitter 
shall  produce  the  best  sweets  of  life — it  shall  strengthen  and 
invigorate  the  diseased  frame — restore  lustre  to  the  languid 
eye,  and  flush  the  pale  cheek  with  the  luxuriantglow  of  health. 
The  gairish  children  of  the  spring,  that  adorn  the  garden,  and 
decorate  the  field,  are  short  liv6d  and  frail ; — they  flourish  to- 
day, and  to-morrow  are  worthless  and  withered.  So  in  our 
progress  through  life,  we  find  our  pleasures  are  vain  and 
evanescent — they  are  scarcely  tasted  ere  they  are  gone,  and 
the  remembrance  of  departed  joys,  is  ever  a source  of  morti- 
fying and  unavailing  regret.  But  the  bitters — the  pains  of 
life,  may  always  be  converted  into  lasting  and  substantial  ben- 
efits— they  are  the  medicines  which  can  cure  all  our  moral 
disorders  and  infirmities — they  communicate  their  healing 
virtues  to  the  distempered  soul,  and  afford  vigor  and  sanity 
to  the  whole  intellectual  system.  He,  who  can  enumerate 
more  sufferings  than  enjoyments,  in  describing  the  vicissi- 
tudes which  he  has  experienced  in  the  course  of  his  exist- 
ence, has,  if  he  duly  reflects  on  his  circumstances,  more  rea- 
son to  be  thankful,  than  to  repine  ; and  this  he  may  assume 
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as  a criterion  of  the  justness  of  his  reasoning, — that,  if  he  do 
repine,  his  conclusions  against  the  goodness  of  Providence, 
are  erroneous— if  he  do  not,  he  may  be  sure  that  his  afflic- 
tions have  had  their  intended  salutary  effects. 

A poet  of  the  East,  who  is  not,  in  general,  over-burthened 
with  religious  sentiment  or  morality,  gives  us  a lively  picture 
of  the  value  that  we  ought  to  put  on  the  present  and  future 
time,  by  the  following  animated  reflections  upon  its  inestima- 
ble worth  : — “ Whatever  the  sons  of  man  may  wish  or  pant 
after  in  this  world,  they  may  certainly  attain  by  diligence  and 
perseverance  in  their  several  pursuits  ; but,  alas  ! there  is 
one  jewel,  which  must  for  ever  elude  the  research  of  the 
most  active  and  industrious.  Past  life,  or  time  that  hath  fair- 
ly fled  from  us,  maybe  well  compared  to  a brilliant,  sparkling 
in  the  mine  of  eternity,  whose  lustre  there,  only  serves  to 
make  the  darkness  of  our  own  minds  visible,  for  having  once, 
despised  a diamond  of  the  purest  water,  which  Providence 
had  for  a while  consigned  to  our  care.  We  may  likewise 
consider  each  fleeting  day,  as  a pearl  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean  of  time,  which  no  diver  can  ever  again  call  his  own, 
being,  when  out  of  mortal  hands,  as  far  removed  from  their 
reach,  as  the  years  beyond  the  flood.”  Virgil’s  opinion  of  the 
same  invaluable  blessing,  though  less  diffusely  expressed,  is 
equally  exalted  in  the  following  beautiful  couplet : — 

“ Sed  fuget  interea, — fugit  irreparabile  tempus,  • 

Singula  dum  capti  circumvectamur  amore.” 

On  the  first  day  of  a new  year,  the  moralist  will  make  a 
solemn  pause.  He  will  consider  himself  as  placed  on  an 
eminence,  from  which,  looking  down  on  the  path  that  he  has 
ascended,  he  will  reflect  on  the  various  scenes  he  has  passed 
through  ; the  difficulties  he  has  encountered  in  his  way  ; and 
the  kindnesses  and  indulgences  of  Providence  which  have 
supported  and  cheered  him  during  his  pilgrimage.  On  the 
other  hand,  a dark  and  uncertain  road,  whose  entrance  onlv^, 
lies  open  to  his  view,  is  now  to  be  explored.  He  is  about  to 
enter  on  a new  slate  of  untried  being.” 

“ Thro*  what  new  scenes  and  dangers  must  he  pass !” 
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With  anxious  eye  he  surveys  the  commencement  of  this 
new  stage  of  his  journey  : — But  how  uncertain  and  obscure 
is  the  “ prospect”  that  “ lies  before  him” — for 
“ Shadows,  clouds  and  darkness  rest  upon  it.” 

He  in  vain  may  say,  “ here  will  I hold.” — Alas  ! the  hand 
of  time  pushes  him  on,  and  he  must  rely  for  safety  in  his 
course  on  the  protection  of  his  God,  and  trust,  for  skilful 
guides,  to  his  own  caution  and  experience.  If  he  reflect  with 
due  attention  on  the  past ; if  he  know  how  to  profit  by  the  ills 
and  troubles  which  have  already  assailed  him  ; if  he  remem- 
ber the  difficulties  in  which  his  feet  have  been  entangled,  and 
the  evils  that  have  resulted  from  his  own  folly,  vice,  or  care- 
lessness, he  will  now  avail  himself  of  the  knowledge  he  has 
purchased  at  so  dear  a price,  and  be  enabled  to  avoid  them  all 
in  future*.  His  steps  will  be  governed  by  prudence.  Every 
portion  of  ground  will  be  examined  and  surveyed  with  solic- 
itude before  he  will  trust  it  with  his  weight. 

He  knows  that  the  time  when  he  shall  arrive  at  the  end  of 
his  tour  cannot  be  hastened,  and  will  therefore  pursue  his 
steady  and  undeviating  way,  viewing  with  pity  the  unthinking 
mortals  who  dash  by  him  with  dangerous  and  unavailing  ve- 
locity,— or  the  rash  and  giddy,  who  fly  off  from  the  direct,  but 
rugged  tract,  in  quest  of  a pleasanter  path,  and  are  lost  for 
ever.  Let  us  then,  at  this  important  and  solemn  period,  de- 
termine to  follow  the  wise  man’s  counsel,  though  expressed 
in  homely  language,  “ not  to  make  more  haste  than  good 
speed.”  Whoever  adopts  this  resolution,  will  find  at  the  end 
of  his  pilgrimage,  that  he  has  laid  up  a stock  of  wisdom,  w’hich 
may  confer  the  most  important  of  benefits  on  all  who  are  to 
come  after  him.  His  grey  hairs  will  be  to  him  a crown  of 
honor,  and  future  generations  shall  rise  up  and  call  him 
blessed. 
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FOR  ‘tHE  POLTANl’HOS. 

A COURSE  OF 

LECTURES  OJ^  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY^ 

BT  y.  LArHROP,  yUN.  A,  M. 

By  what  we  have  seen  of  man,  it  is  easy  to  observe  that  his 
frame  is  not  adapted  to  drawing  carriages  ; while,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  of  an  animal  upon  all  fours,  the  column  of  whose 
body,  and  the  situation  of  whose  muscles,  act  almost  directly 
upon  objects  placed  behind  them,  is  perfectly  fitted  by  nature 
for  this  kind  of  service.  That  noble  animal  the  horse,  has 
been  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  man,  and  his  strength  and 
speed,  are  made  subservient  to  the  humblest,  and  the  most 
dignified  transactions  of  life.  The  sturdy  ox,  the  strong  and 
stubborn  mule,  and  other  animals,  are  also  employed  in  occu- 
pations of  agriculture  ; but  the  horse  is  fated  to  suffer  a vari- 
ety of  vicissitudes  in  his  journey  through  life.  He  trium- 
phantly bears  a conquering  hero  on  the  field  of  battle,  where 
he  exults  in  his  strength, — his  neck  is  clothed  with  thunder, 
— and  the  glory  of  his  nostrils  is  terrible.  Alas  I how  short 
lived  is  his  pride — Another  year  beholds  him  the  common  hack 
of  a livery  stable,  or  the  wind  broken  fay  of  a post  boy  ; and 
the  high  mettled  racer,  from  being  the  boast  of  his  master, 
and  the  charm  of  the  course,  is  humbled  in  the  ignominious 
traces  of  a scavenger’s  cart. 

Common  experience  informs  us,  that  if  a horse  is  to  con- 
vey a certain  weight,  he  ought,  that  he  may  draw  the  better, 
to  have  a proportionable  weight  on  his  back  and  shoulders. 
A horse  in  a two-wheeled  cart,  in  which  there  is  a ton  weight, 
when  it  is  in  equilibrium,  will  not  be  able  to  draw  it ; but  if 
there  be  50  or  60  pounds  bearing  upon  his  back,  he  will 
draw  it  with  ease.  A horse  tackled  in  a waggon  will  draw 
two  or  three  tons  weight,  because  the  line  of  traction  is  be- 
low his  breast. 

Sledges  were  probably  the  first  machines  used  in  carrying 
loads  ; and  in  some  countries  they  are  still  employed  for 
such  purposes.  They  certainly  answer  much  better  th^ 
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wheels  on  the  smooth  surface  of  ice  ; but  for  rough  or  level 
ground,  carriages  that  are  drawn  upon  wheels  are  infinitely 
preferable. 

Wheel  carriages  were  first  introduced  into  England  in  the 
year  1564,  by  William  Bonner,  a Dutchman,  who  was  coach- 
man to  Queen  Elizabeth.  ‘ In  those  days,*  saith  a quaint 
historian,  ‘ a coach  was  a strange  monster,  and  did  put  both 
man  and  horse  into  amazement.  Some  said  it  was  a great 
crab-shell  brought  out  of  China  ; and  some  imagined  it  to 
be  one  of  the  pagan  temples,  in  which  the  cannibals  adored 
the  devil : but  at  last  these  doubts  were  cleared,  and  coach- 
making became  a substantial  trade.* 

The  utility  of  wheels  arises  from  their  turning  on  their  ax- 
es, by  which  means  the  resistance  arising  from  friction  is 
much  diminished,  and  the  draught  rendered  more  easy.  It 
is  easily  shown  that  it  requires  considerably  less  force  to  draw 
a carriage,  when  its  wheels  turn  freely,  than  when  they  are 
chained,  so  that  they  cannot  revolve.  According  to  Helsham, 
a carriage  with  four  wheels  will  be  drawn  with  five  times  as 
small  an  effect,  as  one  that  slides  over  the  same  surface  on  a 
sledge.  A sledge  passing  over  a plane,  undergoes  a friction 
or  rubbing  against  it,  equal  to  the  distance  through  which  it 
moves  : but  if  an  axis  be  applied,  whose  circumference  is  six 
inches,  and  on  that  a wheel  be  placed,  whose  circumference  is 
eighteen  feet,  it  is  evident  that  in  moving  the  carriage  18 
feet,  the  wheels  will  make  but  one  revolution  ; and  as  there 
is  no  sliding  of  the  parts  between  the  plane  and  the  wheels, 
but  only  a mere  change  of  surface,  by  one  part  of  the  wheel 
rising  and  the  other  descending  nearly  perpendicularly  to  the 
plane,  no  friction  will  take  place  there,  the  whole  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  nave  acting  on  the  axis ; which  nave,  having 
made  but  one  revolution  in  the  same  time,  there  has  been  only 
a sliding  of  the  parts  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  hole 
in  the  nave,  here  supposed  to  be  about  6 inches  ; so  that  the 
friction  is  lessened  about  as  I to  36  ; besides  the  advantage 
gained  by  confining  it  to  so  small  a surface,  whereby  the 
parts  are  more  easily  kept  smooth  and  filed  to  each  other, 
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and  substances  applied  and  retained,  to  diminish  the  remain- 
ing Iriction. 

By  the  application  of  wheels  to  a carriage,  the  friction  is 
lessened  in  proportion  of  the  diameters  of  the  axes,  and  con- 
cave parts  of  the  naves  to  those  of  the  wheels. 

Large  wheels  have  the  advantage  of  small  ones  in  over- 
coming obstacles,  because  they  act  as  levers,  in  proportion  to 
their  sizes.  In  general,  the  centre  of  gravity  should  be  as 
near  as  may  be  to  the  axis  of  the  wheel,  for  if  the  body  be  sus- 
pended below  it,  and  turned  forwards,  as  is  the  case  with  two 
wheeled  carriages  descending  hills,  then  will  the  greater  part 
of  the  weight  be  thrown  before  the  axis,  and  must  be  partly 
borne  by  the  horse  that  draws. — In  ascending,  the  same  pro- 
portion will  be  thrown  backwards  and  tend  to  lift  the  animal. 

*1  shall  conclude  the  subject  of  wheel  carriages,  with  the 
result  of  Mr.  Vince’s  experiments  on  the  subject,  as  particu- 
larly made  on  them,  when  moving  on  plane,  hard  ground. 

If  the  wheels  be  all  equal  and  narrow,  it  requires^the  same 
weight  to  draw  it  whether  it  be  loaded  before,  or  behind. 

If  two  wheels  be  low,  and  two  be  high,  it  requires  a greater 
force  to  draw  the  carriage,  than  when  all  are  high.  In  this 
case,  it  makes  no  sensible  difference,  which  go  before.  The 
common  opinion,  that  great  wheels  drive  on  the  small  ones, 
when  they  go  forward,  is  not  true.  The  only  advantage  of 
placing  the  small  wheels  before,  arises  from  the  convenience 
of  turning,  and  the  adjustment  of  a low  line  of  traction  for  the 
horses.  If  the  wheels  be  all  equal,  the  smaller  the  wheels 
are,  the  greater  power  is  necessary  to  draw  the  carriage. 
The  disadvantage  of  small  wheels,  arises  from  hence,  that 
the  resistance  of  the  ground  which  turns  the  wheels  about, 
more  easily  overcomes  the  friction  at  the  axle,  in  a large, 
than  a small  wheel,  because  it  acts  at  a greater  distance. 
Hence,  also,  the  impropriety  of  laying  the  load  upon  the  low 
wheels,  as  it  increases  the  friction  where  there  is  the  least 
power  to  overcome  it.  When  the  load  is  light,  and  the  fric- 
tion of  consequence  small,  there  is  but  a trifling  difference, 
between  the  great  and  the  little  wheels  ; but  when  the  load 
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is  heavy,  the  difference  becomes  considerable.  The  use  of 
high  wheels,  when  going  over  obstacles,  is  very  manifest  ; 
and  in  sinking  into  holes,  they  have  a double  advantage,  as 
they  do  not  go  so  low  as  small  ones  ; and  after  sinking,  they 
ascend  again  with  more  ease,  and  require  less  power  to  effect 
their  extrication. 

In  treating  of  simple  and  compound  machines,  it  has  been 
shewn,  that  as  much  as  was  gained  in  force,  so  much  was  lost 
in  time.  In  order,  therefore,  to  obtain  a just  idea  of  the  ad- 
vantages gained  by  machines,  suppose  that  a man,  by  a fixed 
pulley  raises  a beam  to  the  top  of  a house  in  two  minutes,  it  is 
clear  that  he  will  be  able  to  raise  six  beams  in  12  minutes  ; 
but  by  means  of  a tackle,  with  3 lever  pullies,  he  will  raise 
the  6 beams  at  once,  with  the  same  ease  that  he  before  raised 
one,  but  then  he  will  be  6 times  as  long  about  it ; that  is,  12 
minutes.  But  the  convenience  gained  by  the  power,  is  very 
great ; for  if  the  6 beams  be  joined  in  one,  they  may  be  raised 
by  the  tackle,  though  it  would  be  impossible  to  move  them 
by  the  unassisted  strength  of  one  man. 

Mechanics  do  not  teach  us  to  make,  but  to  apply  powers, 
such  as  we  find  them  in  nature  ; for  we  deceive  ourselves  if 
we  think,  that  by  means  of  any  engine,  one  man  shall  do  the 
work  of  two,  in  the  same  time,  supposing  him  to  employ  the 
same  strength.  But,  by  mechanics,  we  can  modify  the  ener- 
gy of  the  moving  power,  so  as  to  obtain  effects,  which  it  would 
not  produce  without  modification.  In  the  performance  of 
several  works,  wdiere  v/e  have  sufficient  strength,  we  often 
want  time  ; and  where  we  have  time  to  spare,  we  want 
strength.  In  these  cases,  the  mechanic  has  an  opportunity 
of  directing  the  application  of  the  powers  according  to  time. 
Thus,  in  raising  great  blocks  of  marble,  or  other  heavy  goods 
to  lay  them  on  a wharf,  many  hands  cannot  be  employed  ; 
here  then  an  engine  may  be  used  where  one  man  may  do  the 
work  of  ten,  but  he  shall  be  ten  times  as  long  in  performing 
it.  Or  in  a manufactory,  suppose  that  in  winding  silk,  50 
men  being  employed,  should  only  move  a weight  equal  to  half 
a pound,  while  each  carries  his  hand  round  ; whereas  one 
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man,  can  easily  raise  25  pounds  with  the  same  velocity  as  his 
hand  moves  round,  in  this  instance,  and  that  for  10  hours  in  a 
a day  ; here  a machine  may  be  applied,  where  one  man  ex- 
erting his  whole  strength,  shall  do  the  work  of  50  men  in  the 
same  time.  Machinery  of  this  kind  is  now  brought  to  an  as- 
tonishing degree  of  perfection,  and  so  various  are  the  powers 
and  so  wonderful  the  properties  of  them,  that  they  would 
seem  to  an  uninformed  spectator  to  be  guided  by  some  ra- 
tional animating  agent  within  them,  and  possessed  of  an  in- 
tellect peculiar  to  their  natures.  The  human  frame,  consid- 
ered as  a machine,  is  capable  of  drawing,  bearing,  and  sus- 
taining very  considerable  weights.  In  carrying  large  bur- 
dens, the  whole  art  consists  in  keeping  the  entire  column  of 
the  body  under  the  weights.  Could  the  load  be  evenly  laid 
and  balanced  on  a man  in  an  erect  position,  he  would  be  able 
to  support  an  incredible  burthen — one  sufficient  to  break  the 
back  of  the  strongest  horse  in  the  world.  The  reason  is  ob- 
vious. In  a man,  the  whole  column  of  bones  supports  the 
weight  directly  ; in  a horse,  the  weight  is  laid  across  the 
column.  The  porters  of  Constantinople,  are  known  to  carry, 
each,  a weight  of  900  pounds.  They  lean  upon  a staff  when 
loaded,  and  are  unloaded  in  the  same  manner.  But  if  a man 
draw  a load  after  him,  his  muscles  act  in  an  oblique  direction, 
and  he  can  exert  but  very  little  force  compared  with  other 
animals.  Desaguliers  says  that  a horse  can  draw  as  much  as 
6 English  workmen  ; but  if  the  load  were  placed  on  the 
shoulders,  two  men  will  be  found  to  be  as  strong  as  a horse. 
A London  porter  can  carry  300  pounds  at  the  rate  of  3 miles 
an  hour  ; two  chairmen  carry  a weight  of  150  pounds  each, 
and  travel  4 miles  an  hour  ; whereas  a travelling  horse,  sek 
dom  bears  200  pounds,  and  a day’s  journey  with  such  a load 
would  probably  disqualify  him  for  travelling  on  the  following 
day. 

The  fall  of  a stone,  or  any  other  body,  is  as  much  dreaded 
by  the  unlettered  rustic,  as  by  the  most  acute  mathematician. 
It  was  reserved,  however,  for  one  of  the  brightest  geniuses 
that  ever  explored  the  arcana  of  nature,  to  discover  the  cause, 
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and  explain  the  law  of  accelerated  motion, — or  simply  to  ac- 
count for  the  rv  ason,  why  a body  falling  from  the  top  of  a spire, 
is  more  fatal  than  if  it  fell  from  the  height  of  a foot  above  the 
head.  Galiileo  was  the  first  who  investigated  the  effect  of 
gravity  on  such  bodies,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  all  the 
knowledge  that  we  now  possess  on  the  subject. 

Motion  is  said  to  be  accelerated,  if  its  velocity  continually 
increases  ; to  be  uniformly  accelerated,  if  its  velocity  increas- 
es equally,  in  equal  times.  It  is  said  to  be  retarded,  in  the 
same  proportions  of  velocity  and  time. 

Every  l^ody,  if  left  unsupported,  descends  towards  the  cen- 
tre of  the  earth  with  an  accelerated  motion— The  force,  caus- 
ing this  acceleration  and  direction,  is  gravity.  It  is  a force 
continually  present,  and  which,  constantly  acting  on  material 
substances,  uniformly  accelerates  their  motion. 

As  gravity  acts  thus  uniformly  on  all  bodies  at  an  equal 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  let  us  suppose  the  time 
of  descent  to  be  divided  into  a number  of  equal  parts  infi- 
nitely small — the  impression  of  gravity  will  occasion  the  body 
to  descend  towards  the  earth  in  the  first  instant.  Now,  if  we 
suppose  that  gravity  ceases  to  act,  the  body  will  descend  uni- 
formly, in  consequence  of  its  first  impression,  with  an  infinite- 
ly small  velocity  ; but  on  the  contrary,  if  at  the  second  instant, 
a new  and  equal  impulse  be  added  to  the  former,  its  velocity 
in  the  second  instant,  will  be  double  that  of  the  first  ; in  the 
third,  three  times  ; four  times  in  the  fourth  ; and  so  on  ; for 
the  impressions  made  in  the  preceding  instants,  are  not  at  all 
impaired  by  those  which  follow,  but  are,  if  the  expression  may 
-be  allowed,  aggregated,  or  heaped  one  upon  another  ; con- 
sequently as  the  body  is  supposed  to  receive  a new  impres- 
sion, every  moment  of  its  fall,  the  velocities  increase,  as  the 
times  increase. 

Dr.  Desaguliers  tried  the  effects  of  falling  bodies  by  letting 
a leaden  ball  drop  from  the  inner  cupola  of  St.  Paul’s  cathe- 
dral, whose  altitude  from  the  ground  is  272  feet.  The  ball 
descended  through  this  space,  in  seconds  ; in  which 
time,  from  theory,  it  should  have  descended  through  325*6 
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feet,  which  makes  a difference  of  about  | of  the  actual  de- 
scent, between  the  theory,  and  the  experiment.  The  learned 
doctor,  shews  in  his  5th  Lecture,  that  this  difference  arose 
principally  from  the  air’s  resistance. 

Having  briefly  explained  the  descent  of  bodies  falling  freely 
by  their  own  gravity,  it  will  be  easy  to  estimate  the  force  with 
which  they  will  descend  down  an  inclined  plane  ; in  which 
the  direction  of  the  fall  is  altered,  but  the  absolute  force  re- 
mains the  same. 

All  bodies  endeavor  to  fall  by  the  shortest  course,  that  is, 
in  lines  perpendicular  to  the  earth.  When  bodies,  therefore 
fall  down  inclined  planes,  they  must  be  considered  as  obeying 
the  usual  laws  of  gravity  ; as  descending  with  an  uniformly 
accelerated  motion,  but  having  the  direction  thereof  changed, 
and  the  line  of  descent  lengthened. 

Bodies,  descending  on  inclined  planes,  have  an  absolute, 
and  a relative  gravity.  The  first,  is  that  with  which  they 
would  descend  to  the  earth,  in  a perpendicular  line,  if  their 
fall  were  impeded  by  no  obstacle  ; the  second,  is  that  same 
force  diminished  by  the  resistance  of  the  plane. 

As  the  motion  of  a body  down  an  inclined  plane,  is  uni- 
formly accelerated,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  motion  of  a 
body  falling  freely,  it  follows,  that  at^  the  end  of  any  given 
time,  the  velocity  acquired,  must  be  as  the  accelerating  forc- 
es : but  these  are,  as  the  height  of  the  plane  to  the  length  ; 
and  consequently,  the  velocities  acquired  at  any  given  time, 
must  be  in  the  same  proportion.  It  follows  from  hence,  that 
the  force  which  causes  the  desxent  of  a body  on  an  inclined 
plane,  is  only  the  force  of  gravity  diminished  in  the  ratio  of 
the  height  of  the  plane  to  the  length.  A little  reflection,  in- 
dependent of  geometry,  may  render  the  subject  more  clear, 
and  perhaps  more  agreeable.  The  plane  opposes  the 
perpendicular  descent  of  a body  ; and  consequently  dimin- 
ishes its  absolute  gravity  only  in  proportion  to  its  inclination  ; 
for  if  it  were  perpendicular,  it  would  not  resist  the  fail  in  the 
minutest  degree  ; but  the  more  it  is  inclined,  or  the  less  the 
perpendicular  height  is,  in  proportion  to  its  length,  the  more 
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the  body  is  sustained  by  the  plane,  and  the  less  is  its  relative 
gravity  ; consequently,  the  relative  gravity  of  the  body  is  to 
its  absolute  gravity,  as  the  length  of  the  plane  is  to  its  height. 
If  the  angle  of  inclination  become  .a  right  angle,  the  relative 
gravity  becomes  the  same  as  the  absolute  gravity.  If  there 
be  no  inclination,  the  relative  gravity  becomes  0 — and  the 
body  has  no  tendency  to  move  on  the  plane — If  the  angle  of 
inclination  be  infinitely  small,  the  relative  gravity  will  also  be 
infinitely  small, — and  it  will  increase,  with  the  angle  of  incli- 
nation. 

The  indefatigable  and  accurate  Emerson  has  particularly 
treated  of  the  strength  of  bodies  depending  on  their  dimen- 
sions and  weight.  In  the  general  scholium  after  his  propo- 
sitions, he  adds.  If  a certain  beam  of  timber,  be  able  to  sup- 
port a given  weight ; another  beam  of  the  same  timber,  sim- 
ilar to  the  former,  may  be  taken  so  great,  as  to  be  able  but 
just  to  bear  its  own  weight;  while  any  larger  beam  cannot  sup- 
port itself,  but  must  break  by  its  own  weight  ; but  any  less 
beam  will  bear  something  more.  For  the  strength  being  as 
the  cube  of  the  depth  ; and  the  stress,  being  as  the  length  and 
quantity  of  matter,  is  as  the  fourth  power  of  the  depth  ; it  is 
plain,  that  the  stress  increases  in  a greater  ratio  than  the 
strength.  Whence  it  follows,  that  a beam  may  be  taken  so 
large,  that  the  stress  may  far  exceed  the  strength.  The  great 
Archimedes  was  not  aware  of  this  circumstance,  when  he 
only  wished  for  a place  to  set  a fulcrum,  that  with  a lever  he 
might  remove  the  w'orld.  Had  this  extravagant  wish  been 
granted,  and  even  a lever  of  sufficient  length  procured,  the  un- 
wieldy engine  would  have  fallen  to  pieces  by  its  own  weight. 
And  the  like  holds  true  in  all  machines,  and  in  all  animal 
bodies.  And  hence,  there  is  a certain  limit,  in  regard  to 
magnitude,  not  only  in  artificial  structures,  but  also  in  natural 
ones,  which  neither  art  nor  nature  can  go  beyond  ; supposing 
them  made  of  the  same  matter,  and  in  the  same  proportion  of 
parts.  Hence,  also,  it  is  impossible  that  mechanic  engines 
can  be  increased  to  any  magnitude  at  pleasure.  For  when 
they  arrive  at  a particular  size,  their  several  parts  will  break 
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and  fall  asunder  by  their  weight.  It  will,  in  general  be  found, 
in  the  same  manner,  that  the  efforts  tending  to  destroy  the 
adhesion  of  beams  only,  increase  in  a quadruplicate  ratio  of 
their  lengths  ; but  that  the  opposite  efforts,  tending  to  pre- 
serve their  adhesion,  increase  only  in  a triplicate  ratio  of  the 
same  lengths.  From  whence  it  follows,  that  the  greater 
beams  must  be  in  more  danger  of  breaking  than  smaller  ones 
of  the  same  kind  ; and  that  though  a lesser  beam  may  be  firm 
and  secure,  yet  a larger  one  may  be  made  so  long  as  neces- 
sarily to  break  by  its  own  weight.  Hence  Galliieo  justly 
concludes,  that  what  may  appear  very  strong,  and  succeed 
well  in  models,  may  be  weak  and  insufficient,  and  even  fall 
to  pieces,  by  its  weight,  when  it  comes  to  be  executed  in 
large  dimensions. 

This  wise  economy  of  nature,  is  an  admirable  check  upon 
human  presumption,  and  affords  a serious  lesson  for  moral 
and  practical  improvement.  Throughout  all  the  works  of 
creation,  design,  proportion,  and  arrangement,  are  obvious, 
and  mark  the  mighty  Master’s  hand.  But,  when  man,  in  the 
pride  of  his  heart,  aims  at  objects  that  are  placed  by  Provi- 
dence  beyond  his  reach,  he  is  soon  convinced  .of  his  imbe- 
cillity,  and  the  ruins  of  his  projects  become  the  monuments 
of  his  disgrace.  On  the  contrary,  industry  and  prudence,  re- 
ward him  with  felicity  and  honor.  The  mechanic  arts,  when 
employed  under  the  direction  of  reason,  are  powerful  auxilia- 
ries of  order  and  virtue,  and  contribute  to  the  dignity,  as  well 
as  to  the  opulence  of  a state.  They  grace  the  cottage  of  the 
humble  laborer ; — they  decorate  the  mansions  of  the  wealthy; 
— they  adorn  and  defend  the  populous  city,  and  give  conven- 
ience and  solemnity  to  the  temples  of  God. 
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LETTERS  OA''  MYTHOLOGY, 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  C.  A.  DEMOUSTIER. 

f Continued  from  fiage  1 18.J 
LETTER  VI. 

It  is  easier  to  keep  guard  over  a treasure,  or  a Hydra,  than 
over  a young  beauty.  Cybele  knew  this  much  better  than  I 
do  ; for  she  was  a mother.  Her  daughter  Ceres  was  charm- 
ing and  never  quitted  her  ; nevertheless  the  wary  mamma, 
lacing  her  bodice  one  morning,  perceived  an  increase  in  her 
daughter’s  shape  which  quite  disconcerted  her.  You  may 
suppose  what  followed  ! All  covered  with  shame,  Ceres  ran 
to  conceal  herself  in  a cavern,  where  she  gave  birth  to  Proser- 
pine. This  amiable  girl  made  the  happiness  of  her  mamma, 
but  she  never  had  the  honor  of  knowing  Monsieur  her  father. 
Some  say  he  was  Neptune  ; others,  that  he  was  Jupiter. 
However  that  may  be,  Ceres  wept  her  virgin  honor  a long 
time  : her  sadness  consumed  her,  and  made  her  die  by  inches. 
If  this  evil  ahvays  conducted  young  ladies  to  the  tomb,  how 
many  worthy  families  would  be  continually  in  mourning  ! 

Luckily  for  Ceres,  the  god  Pan  discovered  her  retreat. 
Touched  with  the  deplorable  state  to  which  she  w-as  reduced, 
he  told  Jupiter  of  it,  who  sent  her  his  physician.  The  learn- 
ed doctor  gave  her  a dose  of  poppy-juice,  which  threw  her 
into  a sweet  sleep.  Sleep  restored  peace  to  her  senses,  and 
health  followed  from  that  day. 

Meanwhile  every  thing  languished  over  the  face  of  the 
earth.  The  wheat-ears  perished  in  her  breast ; and  men 
with  loud  cries  invoked  the  I’eturn  of  the  goddess  of  Agri- 
culture. She  re-appeared,  in  fine,  and  was  triumphantly  re- 
ceived. Her  eyes  were  yet  full  of  a s'weet  languor  ; her 
cheek  was  yet  pale  ; Proserpine,  the  object  of  her  tenderness, 
and  fruit  of  her  sorrow,  still  hung  at  her  bosom.  How  dearly 
had  Ceres  paid  for  the  glory  of  being  beautiful  ! Alas  ! are 
beautiful  eyes  always  formed  for  the  purpose  of  shedding 
tears  ? 

Feasts  were  now'  instituted  in  honor  of  Ceres  ; in  these 
feasts,  the  priests  and  the  people  went  in  procession  into  the 
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midst  of  the  fields,  where  they  immolated  a hog,  because  this 
animal,  by  grubbing  up  the  earth,  prevents  the  corn-roots 
from  striking.  This  sacrifice  was  made  at  the  expense  of  a 
religious  society.  The  brotherhood  were  sworn  to  silence, 
and  wore  the  same  habit  continually  ; even  till  it  fell  into 
tatters.  It  is  said  that  virgins  were  admitted  into  this  society 
in  the  city  of  Eleusis. 

In  process  of  time  the  brotherhood  erected  a temple  to 
Ceres.  She  was  represented  by  them  with  her  brows  en- 
circled by  flowers  and  wheat-ears,  her  bosom  full  of  milk. 
She  had  an  owl  by  her  side,  and  a lizard  at  her  feet : in  one 
hand  she  held  a bunch  of  wheat  and  poppies,  in  remembrance 
of  the  opium  she  had  taken  ; and  in  the  other  the  torcn  with 
which  she  had  sought  Proserpine. 

This  young  goddess  inherited  all  her  mother’s  graces  : 
often  had  the  mirror  of  the  crystal  fountains  taught  her  that 
she  was  beautiful.  Proserpine  loved  flowers  : one  day  while 
she  gathered  them  in  the  valley  of  Enna,  Pluto  king  of  Hell, 
came  to  lose  in  its  verdant  region  his  depression  and  mortifica- 
tion. His  sable  majesty,  had  indeed  sufficient  cause  for  this 
sadness  ; every  goddess  had  rejected  his  addresses.  They 
all  found  his  complexion  too  dark,  besides  he  smelt  of  smoke, 
and  then  his  palace  was  too  gloomy  ; and  a pretty  woman 
naturally  prefers  reigning  over  two  or  three  living  lovers  to 
the  empire  of  the  dead.  Pluto  thought  of  all  this  when  he 
perceived  Proserpine  in  the  midst  of  her  companions.  Sud- 
denly fired  by  her  charms,  he  seized  her,  carried  her  off, 
opened  the  earth  with  a blow  of  his  trident,  and  re-entered 
with  his  fair  prize  into  the  states  of  Hell. 

Imagine  the  horror  and  apprehensions  of  Ceres  ! This  des- 
"olate  mother  sought  her  daughter  all  over  the  earth.  Dur- 
ing her  painful  pilgrimage,  she  was  received  by  Celeus,  king 
of  Eleusis,  and  taught  agriculture  to  Triptolemus,  son  of  that 
prince.  The  Eleusinians  erected  a temple  to  the  goddess ; 
but  she  quitted  their  country  to  run  over  the  rest  of  the  world. 
It  was  then  that  sinking  with  fatigue  and  exhausted  with  hun- 
ger, she  was  too  happy  to  obtain  from  the  charity  of  a good 
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rustic,  a little  butter-milk.  Hunger  seasons  the  commonest 
food  : Ceres  found  this  delicious.  A young  giglet,  called 
Stella,  burst  into  a rude  fit  of  laughter  at  her  voracity  ; the 
offended  goddess  threw  the  remaining  milk  at  her,  and  chang- 
ed her  into  a lizard. 

At  length  after  a thousand  vain  researches,  the  mother  of 
Proserpine,  lighted  a torch  at  the  flame  of  Mount  Etna,  de- 
termining to  seek  her  daughter  even  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 
Arethusa  met  Ceres  in  her  subterraneous  tour  ; she  called 
to  her,  and  addressed  her  thus  : — “ Be  comforted  ! I know 
the  cause  of  your  anxiety  : I am  Arethusa,  formerly  a nymph 
belonging  to  the  train  of  Diana.  I accompanied  her  to  the 
banks  of  the  river  Alpheus  : the  god  saw  and  loved  me.  I 
was  young  and  tender  ; could  I then  remain  insensible  ? Al- 
pheus pursued  me  ; alas  ! I flew  from  him  as  lovers  fly  from 
what  they  love.  But  the  gods  who  preside  over  chastity 
changed  me  into  a fountain  to  remove  me  from  his  fond 
grasp.  What  then  became  of  him  ? All  wild  with  despair, 
he  rushed  back  to  his  profound  caverns  : yet  love  directed 
the  course  of  our  separate  streams,  and  pitying  my  sad  lover, 
allowed  our  waves  to  meet  and  mingle.  While  hastening  to 
unite  myself  with  my  dear  Alpheus,  I saw  Proserpine  pass  in 
the  arms  of  Pluto.  Your  daughter  is  now  in  his  dismal  pal- 
ace.’^ 

At  these  words  Ceres  flew  to  Olympus,  accused  Pluto,  and 
demanded  her  child  of  the  master  of  the  gods.  Jupiter  con- 
sented to  have  her  restored,  provided  it  should  be  found  that 
she  had  not  eaten  any  thing  in  hell — -Unluckily,  Ascalaphus, 
Pluto’s  valet  de  chambre,  deponed  that  he  had  seen  Proser- 
pine suck  a pomegranate.  Ceres  changed  the  informer  into 
an  owl  ; but  all  the  favor  she  obtained  was  that  of  possessing 
her  daughter  during  six  months  of  the  year.  The  other  six 
were  granted  to  Pluto. — Aciieu. 

LETTER  VII. 

We  arc  going  to  discuss  the  goddess  of  Chastity. — One  day 
returning  from  the  chase,  Diana  threw  herself  down  upon  the 
verdant  border  of  a stream  that  flowed  near  the  city  of  Athens. 
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She  had  laid  aside  her  bow  and  quiver,  and  was  occupied  in 
braiding  her  long  hair,  when  she  perceived  a young  girl  who 
was  singing  as  she  gathered  flowers.  The  fair  damsel  sang 
in  praise  of  love.  Diana  approached  her,  looked  at  her,  and 

sighed.  “ Who  are  you  ?’*  asked  the  young  Athenian “ I 

will  soon  tell  you.  But  answer  me,  my  child,  for  what  use 
do  you  destine  these  flowers  “ To  decorate  a basket  for 
an  offering  to  Diana.  She  has  a temple  in  Athens,  where  we 
take  the  vow  of  perpetual  virginity.” — “ Oh,  my  child  ! nev- 
er make  that  vow  : to  keep  it  inviolate,  you  should  be  Diana 
herself.” — “ I am  going,  even  now,  to  propitiate  this  goddess, 
by  attaching  my  zone  to  the  walls  of  her  temple,  and  present- 
ing her  these  flowers.”— “ I accept  them  ;”  replied  Diana. 
“ You  interest  me,  and  I will  speak  frankly  to  you. — Listen 
to  me. 

« I am  Diana,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Latona.  Do  not  be 
afraid  ; goddesses  love  mortals  who  resemble  them.  I was 
born  only  one  instant  before  Apollo,  and  directly  afterwards  I 
assisted  my  mother  to  bring  him  into  the  world.  Witness  of 
the  agony  she  endured,  I swore  from  that  hour  eternal  enmity 
with  love.  I was  persuaded  that  his  pleasures  could  not  re- 
compense us  for  his  pains.  My  child  1 time  and  experience 
have  since  changed  my  opinion.  But  then  I was  ignorant  of 
the  sacred  joy  of  seeing  one  self  cor-founded  in  a new  being, 
with  that  of  our  lover  ; of  caresring  and  discovering  our  dif- 
ferent lineaments,  touchingly  blended  ; of  finding  again  the 
smiles  and  the  embraces  of  a cherished  husband  in  the  inno- 
cent pledge  of  our  mutual  tenderness  ! 

“ The  chase  then  became  my  sole  passion.  The  skin  of  a 
tiger,  a bow,  a quiver,  were  all  my  attire.  My  nymphs  imi- 
tated my  example,  and  I went  with  them  to  encounter  savage 
beasts  in  their  wildest  haunts.  Sometimes  I pursued  them 
on  foot ; sometimes  in  a car  drawn  by  hinds  : this  mode  of 
life  rendered  me  still  more  ferocious.  One  day  I was  bathing 
in  a sequestered  spot  with  my  companions,  when  the  young 
hunter,  Acteon,  came  accidentally  upon  my  retirement  : ho 
saw — what  no  mortal  ought  to  behold  1 To  day  I pity  him  for 
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this  involuntary  crime,  but  then  I punished  him.  The  unhap- 
py man  was  turned  into  a stag,  and  torn  to  pieces  by  his  own 
dogs.  While  I triumphed  in  this  cruel  act,  Calisto,  one  of 
my  favorite  nymphs,  was  seated  upon  the  bank  of  the  stream, 
and  refused  to  bathe.  Vexed  at  her  refusal,  I examined,  with 
a suspicious  eye,  the  circumference  of  her  waist : one  glance 
convinced  me  that  she  had  been  loved  by  Jupiter.  This  was 
sufficient  for  me  ; I drove  her  from  my  presence,  and  gave 
her  up  to  the  jealous  fury  of  Juno.  The  miserable  Calisto 
gave  birth  to  Areas,  and  was  then  transformed  into  a bear. 

“ In  process  of  time  Areas  grown  a mighty  hunter,  en- 
countered his  poor  mother,  pursued,  and  aimed  his  javelin  at 
her  panting  side.  My  vengeance  was  on  the  point  of  being 
amply  satiated,  when  the  gods  prevented  the  matricide,  by 
transporting  both  son  and  mother  to  the  heavens,  and  changed 
them  into  constellations. 

« Sworn  enemy  to  love,  my  beauty  was  useless  to  me. 
Nevertheless,  I was  jealous  of  the  charms  of  others.  Chio- 
na,  grand-daughter  of  the  Mornmg,  had  a complexion  more 
brilliant  than  that  of  Aurora  herself.  She  knew  the  dazzling 
advantage,  and  compared  her  attractions  with  mine.  This 
temerity  cost  her  dear  ; I pierced  her  to  the  heart  with  one 
of  ray  arrows.  Dedalus,  her  father,  threw  himself  from  a rock, 
and  was  turned  into  a sparrowhaw^k  by  Apollo. 

“ Meanwhile  my  fame  and  my  exploits  filled  the  universe ; 
tlie  woods  and  the  mountains  submitted  to  my  sway  ; temples 
•were  elevated  to  my  honor  in  every  city  ; that  of  Ephesus 
was  worthy  of  my  renown  ; never  did  human  genius  give 
birth  to  so  beautiful  a work  ! In  Taurida  the  inhabitants 
burnt  incense,  and  sprinkled  human  blood  upon  my  altars. 
The  Athenian  girls  consecrated  their  virginity  to  me  ; I was 
at  the  summit  of  glory,  yet  I still  desired  more.  I have  since 
learned  the  true  reason  of  this  fantastic  longing  ; the  loudest 
bursts  of  admiration  fatigue  women  after  a single  day’s  con- 
tinuance ; vanity  tickles  the  ear,  but  leaves  the  heart  unsat- 
isfied. 

>‘Near  the  cityof  Heraclea,  I saw'  the  shepherd  Endymion ; 
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he  was  young  ; his  eyes  were  as  soft  as  the  sentiment  they 
inspired.  He  ventured  not  to  raise  himself  to  me,  but  I de- 
scended to  him.  Learn  this,  my  child  ; it  is  in  vain  that  we 
would  arm  ourselves  with  ideas  of  our  rank  ; the  same  arrow 
with  which  Cupid  strikes  a heart,  brings  it  down  to  the  level 
of  the  object  beloved. 

« Mystery  watched  over  our  happiness,  but  even  mystery 
sometimes  betrays  love.  When  I was  near  Endymion  I 
trembled  lest  any  one  should  discover  the  motive  of  my  re- 
tirement from  others.  Chance,  however,  happily  befriended 
me.  My  brother,  Apollo,  weary  by  enlightening  the  world 
all  day,  told  the  master  of  the  gods,  that  he  could  not  fulfil 
the  same  office  during  the  night.  My  brother  had  his  secret 
reasons  for  this  refusal ; Thetis  allured  him  towards  her 
abode  ; but  that  which  thwarted  his  passion  might  be  favora- 
ble to  mine.  I presented  myself  then,  and  demanded  the 
honor  which  Apollo  resigned.  Jupiter  accorded  it,  placed  a 
crescent  upon  my  head,  and  surnamed  me  Phoebe.  Quickly 
I mount  the  chariot  of  the  Moon,  seized  the  reins,  and  draw'ii 
by  my  black  and  white  steeds,  run  over  the  universe.  Each 
night  my  car  stops  upon  the  summit  of  mount  Latmos.  It 
is  there  that  I find  my  dear  Endymion  ; then  descending  from 
my  chariot,  a dark  cloud  conceals  my  absence  from  the  eyes 
of  mortals.  In  the  dead  of  night,  in  these  vast  solitudes,  na- 
ture aids  love  with  her  silence  ; all  things  sleep  ; our  hearts 
alone  wake  in  the  universe.  To  this  hour  we  are  happy,  and 
our  mutual  affection  has  not  been  steril.  Every  year  the  god 
of  marriage  has  granted  a child  to  our  prayers,  and  thanks  to 
him,  I have  this  year  completed  the  half  hundred. 

“ Go  then,”  continued  Diana,  ‘‘  go,  my  sweet  girl,  dread 
my  wrath  no  longer ; keep  your  girdle,  and  make  use  of  these 
flowers  to  crown  your  Endymion  ; adieu.” — At  these  w^ords 
she  disappeared. 

Diana  had  certainly  full  leisure  for  reflection,  for  a goddess 
is  always  beautiful ; but  you  my  Emilia,  who  at  blooming 
eighteen,  refuse  to  bend  before  the  saffron-robed  deity,  oh  I 
do  not  forget  that  you  are  mortal  ! 

be  continued.) 
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MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LATE 

REV.  GEORGE  WHITEFIELD. 

\_Abstracted from  the  British  Revie’iv^ 

Mr.  G.  Whitefield  was  born  in  1714.  At  school  he 
was  distinguished  for  his  powers  of  elocution,  and  his  love  of 
theatrical  amusements.  It  appears  also  that  a more  than  or- 
dinary seriousness  on  religious  subjects  discovered  itself  in 
his  early  days.  In  the  year  1735  he  became  acquainted  with 
John  and  Charles  Wesley,  and  with  Mr.  Harvey,  the  author  of 
the  Meditations  ; and  joined  them  in  establishing  a society  for 
their  common  advancement  in  religion  and  knowledge,  which, 
from  the  regularity  of  the  scheme,  soon  obtained  for  its  mem- 
bers the  name  of  methodists. 

In  1736  he  was  ordained  by  bishop  Benson,  at  an 'earlier 
age  than  that  prelate  usually  appointed  for  ordination.  He 
preached  the  first  Sunday  after  this  ceremony,  and  not  with- 
out some  of  the  influence  which  afterwards  accompanied  his 
ministry.  His  next  measures  are  worth  recording,  as  in  some 
degree  prognosticating  the  desultory  and  vagrant  career  of  his 
after  life.  ‘ The  next  week,’  it  is  said  ‘ he  set  out  for  Oxford, 
whither  he  inclined  to  go  rather  than  to  the  parish  which  the 
bishop  would  have  assigned  him.’  He  next  took  possession 
of  a London  pulpit ; returned  to  Oxford  ; went  to  the  small 
village  of  Dummer  in  Hampshire ; and  there,  his  ardent  spirit 
ill  brooking  the  trammels  of  ordinary  labor,  and  the  narrow 
bounds  of  the  old  world,  upon  receiving  a letter  from  Mr. 
Wesley,  which  he  interpreted  into  a call  from  God,  he  set  out 
to  take  his  leave  of  his  friends  at  Bristol  and  Gloucester,  pre  - 
vious  to  his  voyage  to  Georgia.  ‘ It  was  in  this  journey,’  says 
his  biographer,  ‘ that  God  began  to  bless  his  ministry  in  an 
uncommon  manner.  Wherever  he  preached  multitudes 
flocked  together,  so  that  the  heat  of  the  churches  was  scarce 
supportable. — He  was  indefatigable  in  his  labors,  generally 
preaching  four  times  on  Sunday,  besides  reading  prayers 
twice  or  thrice,  and  walking  ten  or  twelve  miles.’ 
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At  Bristol,  where  he  chiefly  labored,  the  effect  was  incredi- 
bly great.  ‘ Some  hung  upon  the  rails,  others  climbed  up  the 
leads  of  the  church,  and  altogether  made  the  church  itself  so 
hot  with  their  breath  that  the  steam  would  fall  from  the  pil- 
lars like  rain.’  Though  he  soon  preached  nine  times  in  the 
week,  thousands  went  away  unable  to  obtain  admission. 
‘ When  the  sacrament  was  administered  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, you  might  see  the  streets  filled  with  people  going  to 
church,  with  lanthorns  in  their  hands.*  Having  collected  con- 
siderable sums  in  aid  of  certain  institutions  in  Georgia,  he 
embarked  in  1737.  On  the  voyage,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  our  biographer,  the  captain,  and  at  least  half  the 
crew,  became  his  converts.  The  discharge  of  his  ministerial 
functions  in  this  first  visit  to  Georgia  indicated,  that  at  that 
time,  at  least,  his  zeal  was  tempered  by  prudence.  His  plu- 
mage was  yet  incomplete.  Having  projected  the  plan  of  an 
orphan-house  in  Georgia,  in  imitation  of  that  at  Halle,  he  re- 
embarked in  1738  for  England.  Having  once  more  resumed 
his  ministerial  labors,  he  soon  found  some  of  the  pulpits  of 
the  establishment  shut  against  him,  and  was  coldly  received 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  heads  of  the  clergy. 
Whilst  in  London  a new  society  was  formed,  chiefly  of  the 
old  Oxford  members,  with  the  addition  of  about  a hundred 
others.  He  himself  describes  their  meetings,  ‘ It  was  a Pen- 
tecost season  indeed.  Sometimes  whole  nights  were  spent 
in  prayer.  Often  have  we  been  filled  as  with  new’^  wine  ; and 
often  have  I seen  them  overwhelmed  with  the  Divine  Pres- 
ence, and  cry  out,  ‘ Will  God,  indeed,  dwell  with  man  upon 
earth  ? How  dreadful  is  this  place  ! 8cc.’  * Some  person  at 
this  period  having  asked,  ‘ What  need  of  going  abroad — have 
we  not  Indians  enough  at  home — if  you  have  a mind  to  con- 
vert Indians,  there  are  colliers  enough  at  Kingswood  ?* — He 
immediately  undertook  this  mission  ; and,  finding  no  place  for 
worship  suited  to  his  purpose,  he  here  first,  in  his  own  strong 
language,  took,  ‘ like  his  Lord,  a mountain  for  his  pulpit  and 
the  skies  for  his  sounding  board,*  and  soon  preached  to  twenty 
thousand  people  in  the  open  air.  There  is  something  touch- 
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ing  in  the  marks  by  which  he  recognized  the  effect  of  his  ser- 
mons upon  the  poor  colliers.  ‘ The  first  discovery,*  says  he, 

< of  their  being  affected  was  to  see  the  white  gutters  made  by 
their  tears,  which  plentifully  fell  down  their  black  cheeks  as 
they  came  out  of  their  coalpits,*  The  scene  he  describes  was 
such,  perhaps,  as  might  liave  stimulated  to  excess  a better 
regulated  mind  than  that  of  Whitefield.  ‘ The  open  firma- 
ment above — the  prospect  of  the  adjacent  fiields,  with  the 
sight  of  thousands  and  thousands,  some  in  coaches,  some  on 
horseback,  and  some  in  the  trees,  and  at  times  all  affected 
and  drenched  in  tears  together,  to  which  sometimes  was  add- 
ed the  solemnity  of  the  evening,  was  almost  too  much  for,  and 
quite  overcame  me.* 

From  Bristol  he  went  a second  time  to  Wales,  thence 
through  different  cities  in  the  West  of  England,  and  at  length 
to  London.  There  he  proclaimed  his  intention  to  preach  in 
Moor  Fields.  The  manner  of  announcing  this  event  to  his 
friend  is  descriptive  of  the  man.  ‘ To-day  my  Master,  by  his 
providence  and  spirit,  compelled  me  to  preach  in  the  church- 
yard at  Islington.  To  morrow  I am  to  repeat  that  mad  trick ; 
and  on  Sunday  to  go  out  into  Moor  Fields.  The  word  of  the 
Lord  runs  and  is  glorified.  People*s  hearts  seem  quite  brok- 
en. I preach  till  I sweat  through  and  through.*  The  con- 
course of  hearers  was  enormous,  and  the  personal  danger  of 
the  preacher  considerable  ; but  he  was  not  to  be  daunted. 
Soon  after,  he  transplanted  his  pulpit  to  Kennington  Com- 
mon, and  Blackheath  ; and  at  all  these  places  frequently  ad- 
dressed twenty  thousand  people.  He  also  made  another  voy- 
age to  America,  and  founded  his  orphan  house  in  Georgia  ; 
having,  in  his  rapid  course,  planted  the  standard  of  methodism 
in  several  provinces  of  that  country.  A curious  anecdote  is 
recorded  in  the  journal  of  one  of  his  fellow  travellers  at  this 
period.  ‘ Fleard  of  a drinking  club  that  had  a negro  boy  at- 
tending them,  who  used  to  mimic  people  for  their  diversion. 
The  gentlemen  bid  him  mimic  Mr.  Whitefield,  which  he  was 
very  unwilling  to  do,  but  they  insisted  upon  it.  He  stood  up 
and  said,  ‘ I speak  the  truth  in  Christ — I lie  not — ^unless  you 
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repent  you  will  all  be  damned.’  This  unexpected  speech 
broke  up  the  club,  which  has  not  met  since.*  In  this  expedi- 
tion he  preached  in  churches,  meetingdiouses,  and  under  the 
only  canopy,  large  enough,  perhaps,  either  for  his  zeal  or  his 
ambition,  the  skies.  One  letter,  written  in  America,  and  de- 
scribing the  effects  of  his  preaching,  says— He  preached  his 
farewell  sermon  to  twenty-three  thousand  people.  Such  a 
power  and  presence  of  God  with  a preacher  I never  saw  be- 
fore.* Another  says  ‘ His  head,  his  heart,  his  hands  seem  to 
be  full  of  his  Master’s  business.  Every  eye  is  fixed  upon 
him,  and  every  ear  chained  to  him.  Most  are  very  much 
affected,  and  a general  seriousness  excited.  His  address,  es- 
pecially to  the  passions,  is  wonderful.*.  In  his  written  journal 
of  this  expedition,  he  says  ‘ It  is  75  days  since  I arrived.  I 
have  been  enabled  to  preach  175  times.  I have  travelled  up- 
wards of  800  miles,  and  gotten  upwards  of  7001.  for  the  Geor- 
gian orphans. — Praise  the  Lord,  O my  soul  1* 

On  his  return  to  England,  1741,  he  found  his  popularity 
much  decreased  by  his  letter  against  the  ‘‘  Whole  (which  he 
calls  the  half)  Duty  of  Man  by  his  attack  (wholly  unwar- 
rantable) of  Archbishop  Tillotson  ; and  by  his  contest  with 
Mr.  Wesley,  upon  the  controverted  topic  of  Calvinism.  The 
tens  of  thousands,  who  in  this  wise  and  somewhat  theological 
age,  presume  to  delineate  the  map  of  our  national  religion, 
and  to  hunt  down  our  heresies  for  us,  are  very  apt  to  forget 
that  all  methodists  are  not  Calvinists  ; but  most  of  them  im- 
placable foes  of  Calvinism.  Those  five  points,  upon  which 
all  ages  have  divided,  separated  Wesley  and  Whitefield,  and 
it  will  help  our  portrait  of  the  latter  to  extract  part  of  his  adt- 
dress  to  his  original  master  upon  this  occasion.  Having  de- 
clared that  he  < should  sink  under  a dread  of  his  impending 
trials  without  bis  Calvinistic  supports’ — having  called  the  Ar- 
minianism  of  Mr.  Wesley  ‘ dishonoring  God,’ — ‘ blasphemy,* 
and  so  forth,  he  concludes  with  the  following  apostrophe — 
‘ Dear,  dear  sir  0,be  not  offended  ! For  Christ’s  sake  be  not 
rash  1 Give  yourself  to  reading— study  the  covenant  of  grace 
—down  with  your  carnal  reasoning  ! be  a little  child,  and 
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then,  instead  of  pawning  your  salvation  as  you  have  done,  in  a 
late  hymn  book,  if  the  doctrine  ot  universal  redemption  be  not 
true,  you  will  compose  a hymn  in  praise  of  sovereign,  dis- 
tinguishing grace.  God  knows  my  heart — .1  love  and  honor 
you — and  when  1 come  to  judgement  will  thank  you  before 
men  and  angels  for  what  you  have,  under  God,  done  for  my 
soul.  There  I am  persuaded  I shall  see  dear  Mr.  Wesley 
convinced  of  election  and  everlasting  love.’ 

His  popularity,  however,  was  eclipsed  but  for  a moment. 
The  tabernacle  was  soon  built  in  Moorfields  ; the  congrega- 
tion, if  possible,  increased  ; his  avowed  Calvinism,  indeed,  as 
he  tells  us,  gave  offence  to  the  regular  clergy.  The  Scotch 
Presbytery  also  condemned  his  invasion  of  all  the  discipline 
and  rites  behind  which  they,  scarcely  less  than  ourselvesj 
have  found  it  necessary  to  entrench  their  religion. 

Remainder  next  month. 


REVIEW. FOR  rHE  ROLrJNI’HOS, 

THE  CALAMITIES  OF  AUTHORS. 

Under  this  title  the  celebrated  D’Israeli  has  published  an 
ingenious  work,  curious  in  its  researches,  agreeable  by  its 
anecdotes  of  literary  history,  and  instructive  to  those  unfortu- 
nate persons,  who  vainly  imagine,  that  the  “ enlightened  Jiub* 
lie  will  reward  their  industry,  or  praise  their  genius.”  It  ex- 
hibits a melancholy  picture  of  the  world’s  ingratitude  to  its 
ablest  inscructers,  most  brilliant  authors,  and  largest  bene- 
factors ; and,  at  the  same  time,  describes  with  minute  accu- 
racy, and  faithful  delineations  the  miseries  of  authorship,  and 
the  maladies  of  writers.  Curious  facts  are  interspersed,  and 
moral  reflections  delight  by  the  elegance  of  their  expression, 
and  force  conviction  upon  our  minds  by  their  truth. 

The  literary  reputation  of  DTsraeli  has  been  long  estab- 
lished by  his  « Curiosities  of  Literature,”  his  Romances,  and 
the  elegant  essays  in  his  “ Literary  Miscellanies.”  “ The 
CdlainUi^s  of  Authors,”  his  last  v/ork,  will  yield  an  additional 
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harvest  of  pleasure  and  praise,  and  have  a tendency,  in  its  own 
success,  to  disprove  some  of  his  strongest  positions.  We  hope 
he  has  pourtrayed  with  too  sombrous  a pencil,  the  lives  of 
literary  men.  He  has  painted  with  powerful  effect  the  disap- 
pointments, penury,  sufferings,  and  despair  of  many  authors 
by  firofession  ; but  might  not  the  same  masterly  hand  give 
us  as  many  pictures  of  pleasing  success,  of  self-delight,  of 
happy  occupation,  of  innocent  wealth,  and  blissful  life,  drawn 
from  the  histories  and  experience  of  fortunate  writers  ? Can 
it  be  true  as  he  tells  us,  that  most  authors  close  their  lives  in 
apathy  or  despair,  and  too  many  live  by  means,  which  few  of 
them  would  not  blush  to  describe  ? 

The  tendency  of  this  work  may  be  useful  to  individuals, 
but  many  a fine  genius  may  be  discouraged  from  literary  ef- 
fort, and  science  lose  its  most  successful  votaries.  Yet  this 
elegant  little  treatise  in  some  measure  carries  its  own  anti- 
dote. While  it  tells  us,  that  authors  continue  poor,  and  book- 
sellers become  opulent ; that  Milton’s  daughter  was  in  want 
and  distress,  when  Tonson,  his  family  and  assignees  rode  in 
their  carriages  with  the  profit  of  the  Jivt-fiound  Efiic  ;*  that 
Ritson,  McDonald,  Heron,  Me  Cormic,  and  James  White, 
Pattisan,  Savage,  Boyle,  Chatterton,  Carey,  and  Eliza  Ryves 
died  of  penury  and  its  attendant  miseries  ; and  Logan  and 
others  of  a broken  heart ; it  also  informs  us  that  the  publisher 
of  Robinson  Crusoe  got  a thousand  guineas  by  it ; that  though 
the  authors  of  Burn’s  Justice,  and  Buchan’s  Domestic  Medi- 
cine got  but  trifles,  those  works  have  produced  large  annual 
incomes  ; that  Dr.  Johnson  got  two  hundred  guineas  for  his 
Lives  of  the  Poets,  and  the  booksellers  got  by  that  work  five 
thousand  ; and  that  the  copy  right  of  Vyse’s  Spelling  Book 
sold  for  two  thousand  two  hundred  pounds,  and  an  annuity  of 
fifty  guineas  to  the  author. 

Probably  many  other  instances  might  be  collected  to  prove 
that  the  trade  of  authorship  has  not  always  terminated  in  bank- 
ruptcy. This  book  will  nevertheless  be  very  useful  in  point- 
ing out  to  authors  those  evils,  to  which  their  predecessors 
* Paradise  Lost. 
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have  been  exposed,  and  the  means  of  avoiding  them  ; will 
moderate  their  sanguine  hopes  ; and  by  checking  extrava- 
gance, may  invigorate  well  directed  efforts.  His  prudence 
is  a lesson,  which  poets  will  not  willingly  learn,  yet  vivid  pic- 
tures of  the  maladies  of  genius  may  make  impressions,  which 
shall  curtail  their  indiscretion. 

There  is  much  scarce  literary  anecdote  in  this  well  written 
volume,  and  many  elegant  sketches  of  biography  and  charac- 
ter. In  the  least  ornamented  parts  there  is  beauty  of  descrip- 
tion and  neatness  of  narrative.'  Some  specimens  follow. 

Concerning  the  maladies  of  authors,  he  thus  writes ' 

« The  practice  of  every  art  subjects  the  artist  to  some  par- 
ticular inconvenience,  usually  inflicting  some  malady  on  that 
member,  which  has  been  overwrought  by  excess  ; nature, 
abused,  pursues  man  into  his  most  secret  corners,  and  aveng- 
es herself.  In  the  athletic  exercises  of  the  ancient  Gymnasi- 
um, the  pugilists  were  observed  to  become  lean  from  their 
hips  downwards,  while  the  superior  parts  of  their  bodies,  which 
they  over-exercised,  were  prodigiously  swollen  ; on  the  con- 
trary, the  racers  were  meagre  upwards,  while  their  feet  ac- 
quired an  unnatural  dimension.  The  secret  source  of  life 
seems  to  be  carried  forwards  to  those  parts,  which  are  mak- 
ing the  most  continued  efforts. 

“ In  all  sedentary  labors,  some  particular  malady  is  con- 
tracted by  every  worker,  derived  from  particular  postures  of 
the  body,  and  peculiar  habits.  Thus  the  weaver,  the  tailor, 
the  painter,  and  the  glass-blower,  have  ail  their  respective 
maladies.-  The  diamond-cutter,  with  a furnace  before  him, 
may  be  said  almost  to  live  in  one  ; the  slightest  air  must  be 
shut  out  of  the  apartment,  lest  it  scatter  away  the  precious 
dust — a breath  would  ruin  him  ! 

“ The  analogy  is  obvious — and  the  author  must  participate 
in  the  common  fate  of  all  sedentary  occupations.  But  his 
maladies,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  delicate  organ  of  think- 
ing, intensely  exercised,  are  more  terrible  than  those  of  any 
other  profession  ; they  are  more  complicated,  more  hidden  in 
their  causes,  and  the  mysterious  union  and  secret  influence  of 
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the  faculties  of  the  soul  over  those  of  the  body,  are  visible,  yet 
still  incomprehensible  ; they  frequently  produce  a perturba- 
tion in  the  faculties,  a state  of  acute  irritability,  and  many  sor- 
rows and  infirmities,  which  are  not  likely  to  create  much  sym- 
pathy from  those  around  the  author,  who,  at  a glance,  could 
have  discovered  where  the  pugilist,  or  the  racer  became  mea- 
gre, or  monstrous — the  intellectual  malady  eludes  even  the 
tenderness  of  friendship. 

The  more  obvious  maladies  engendered  by  the  life  of  a 
student,  arise  from  over-study.  These  have  furnished  a cu- 
rious volume  to  Tissot,  in  his  treatise  ‘ On  the  Health  of  Men 
of  Letters,*  a book,  however,  which  chills,  and  terrifies,  more 
than  it  does  good. 

« The  unnatural  fixed  postures,  the  perpetual  activity  of 
the  mind,  and  the  inaction  of  the  body  ; the  brain,  exhausted 
with  assiduous  toil,  deranging  the  nerves,  vitiating  the  diges- 
tive powers,  disordering  iw  own  machinery,  and  breaking  the 
calm  of  sleep  by  that  previous  state  of  excitement  which 
study  throws  us  into  ; are  some  of  the  calamities  of  a studi- 
ous life  ; for  like  the  ocean,  when  its  swell  is  subsiding,  the 
waves  of  the  mind  too  still  heave  and  beat ; hence  all  the 
small  feverish  symptoms,  and  the  whole  train  of  hypochon- 
driac affections,  as  well  as  some  acute  ones  !’* 

Who,  unaffected,  can  read  these  remarks  upon  a popular 
author  ? 

“ Smollett,  gradually  perishing  in  a foreign  land, neglect- 
ed by  an  admiring  public,  and  without  fresh  resources  from 
the  booksellers,  who  were  receiving  the  income  of  his  works 
—threw  out  his  injured  feelings  in  the  character  of  Bramble  ; 
the  warm  generosity  of  his  temper,  but  not  his  genius,  seem- 
ed fleeting  with  his  breath.  Yet  when  Smollett  died,  and 
his  widow  in.  a foreign  land  was  raising  a plain  monument 
over  his  dust,  her  love,  and  her  piety  but  ‘ made  the  little 
less.*  She  perished  in  friendless  solitude  1 Yet  Smollett 
dead — soon  a monumental  column  is  raised  at  the  place  of  his 
birth,  while  the  grave  of  the  author  seemed  to  multiply  the 
editions  of  his  works.  They  are  indeed  grateful  feelings  in 
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the  public  at  large  for  a favorite  author  ; but  the  awful  testi- 
mony of  those  feelings  by  its  gradual  progress,  must  appear 
beyond  the  grave  ! They  visit  the  column  consecrated  by  his 
name,  and  his  features  are  most  loved,  most  venerated  in  the 
dust.” 

The  following  passage  may  cure  many  of  the  intemperance 
of  study. 

“ A great  number  of  young  authors  have  died  of  overstudy. 
An  intellectual  enthusiasm,  accompanied  by  constitutional 
delicacy,  has  swept  half  the  rising  genius  of  the  age.  Cu- 
rious calculators  have  affected  to  discover  the  average  num- 
ber of  infants  who  die  under  the  age  of  five  years  ; — had  they 
investigated  those  of  the  children  of  genius,  who  perish  before 
their  thirtieth  year,  we  should  not  be  less  amazed  at  this  waste 
of  man.  There  are  few  scenes  more  afflicting,  nor  which 
more  deeply  engage  our  sympathy,  than  that  of  a youth,  glow- 
ing with  the  devotion  of  study,  and  resolute  in  distinguishing 
his  name  among  his  countrymen — while  death  is  stealing  on 
him,  touching  with  premature  age,  before  he  strikes  the  last 
blow.  The  author  perishes  on  the  very  pages  which  give 
charm  to  his  existence.  The  fine  taste,  and  tender  melan- 
choly of  Headley,  the  fervid  genius  of  Henry  Kirkf. 
White,  will  not  easily  pass  away  ; but  how  many  youths  as 
noble  minded,  have  not  had  the  fortune  of  Kirke  White  to  be 
commemorated  by  genius,  and  have  perished  without  their 
fame  ! Henry  Wharton  is  a name  well  known  to  the  stu- 
dent of  English  literature  ; he  published  Historical  Criti- 
cisms of  high  value  ; and  he  left,  as  some  of  the  fruits  of  his 
studies,  sixteen  volumes  of  MSS.  preserved  in  the  Archiepis- 
copal  Library  at  Lambeth.  These  great  labors  were  pursu- 
ed with  the  ardor  that  only  could  have  produced  them  ; the 
author  had  not  exceeded  his  thirtieth  year,  when  he  sunk  un- 
der his  continued  studies,  and  perished  a martyr  to  literature. 
Our  literary  history  abounds  witli  instances  of  the  sad  effects 
of  an  over  indulgence  in  study ; that  agreeable  writer,  Howel, 
had  nearly  lost  his  life  by  an  excess  of  this  nature,  stud’ying 
through  long  nights  in  the  depth  of  winter  ; this  severe  study 
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occasioned  an  imposthume  in  his  head  ; he  was  eighteen  days 
without  sleep,  and  this  illness  was  attended  with  many  other 
painful  symptoms ; the  eager  diligence  ofBLACHUME,  pro- 
tracting his  studies  through  the  night,  broke  his  health,  and 
obliged  him  to  fly  to  a country  retreat.  I shall  add  a re- 
cent instance,  which  I myself  have  witnessed  : it  is  that  of 
John  Macdiarmid.  He  was  one  of  those  Scotch  students, 
whom  the  golden  fame  of  Hume  and  Robertson  attracts  to  the 
metropolis.  He  mounted  the  first  steps  of  literary  adventure 
with  credit  ; and  passed  through  the  probation  of  Editor  and 
Reviewer,  till  he  strove  for  more  heroic  adventures.  He 
published  some  volumes,  whose  subjects  display  the  aspirings 
of  his  genius  : ‘ An  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Civil  and 
Military  Subordination,’  another  into  ‘ the  System  of  Military 
Defence.*  It  was  during  these  labors,  I beheld  this  Enquirer, 
of  a tender  frame,  emaciated,  and  study-worn,  with  hollow 
eyes,  where  the  mind  dimly  shone,  like  a lamp  in  a tomb. 
With  keen  ardor  he  opened  a new  plan  of  biographical  poli- 
tics. When,  by  one  who  wished  the  author  and  his  style  were 
in  better  condition,  the  danger  of  excess  in  study  were  brought 
to  his  recollection — he  smiled,  and,  with  something  of  a mys- 
terious air,  talked  of  unalterable  confidence  in  the  powers  of 
his  mind — of  the  indefinite  improvement  in  our  faculties ; 
and  although  his  frame  was  not  athletic,  he  considered  him- 
self capable  of  trying  it  to  the  extremity — his  whole  life,  in- 
deed was  one  melancholy  trial — often  the  day  cheerfully 
passed  without  its  meal,  but  never  without  its  page.  The 
new  system  of  political  biography  was  advancing,  when  our 
young  author  felt  a paralytic  stroke.  He  afterwards  resumed 
his  pen,  and  a second  one  proved  fatal.  He  lived  just  to  pass 
through  the  press  his  ‘ Lives  of  British  Statesmen,’  a splendid 
quarto,  whose  publication  he  owed  to  the  generous  temper  of 
a friend,  who,  when  the  author  could  not  readily  procure  a 
publisher,  would  not  see  even  the  dying  author’s  last  hopes 
disappointed.  Some  research  and  reflection  are  combined  in 
this  literary  and  civil  history  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
26 
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centuries — but  it  was  written  with  the  blood  of  the  author,  for 
Macdiarmid  died  of  overstudy  and  exhaustion.*’ 

The  following  sketdi  is  interesting. 

Henry  Caret  was  one  of  our  most  popular  poets  : he, 
indeed,  has  unluckily  met  with  only  dictionary  critics,  or  what 
is  as  fatal  to  genius,  the  cold  undistinguished  commendation 
of  grave  men  on  subjects  of  humor,  wit,  and  the  lighter  poet- 
ry. The  works  of  Carey  do  not  appear  in  any  of  our  great 
collections,  where  Walsh,  Duke,  and  Yalden,  slumber  at  their 
thrones. 

« Yet  Carey  was  a true  son  of  the  Muses,  and  the  most 
successful  writer  in  our  language.  He  is  the  author  of  sev- 
eral little  national  poems.  In  early  life  he  successfully  bur- 
lesqued the  alfected  versification  of  Ambrose  Phillips,  in  his 
baby  poems  ; to  which  he  gave  the  fortunate  appellation  of 
« JVamby  Pamby^  a panegyric  on  the  new  versification  a 
term  descriptive  in  sound  of  these  chiming  follies,  and  now 
adopted  in  the  style  of  criticism.  Carey’s  ‘ Namby  Pamby’ 
w^as  at  first  considered  by  Swift  as  the  satirical  effusion  of 
Pope,  and  by  Pope  as  the  humorous  ridicule  of  Swift.  His 
ballad  of  ‘ Sally  in  our  Alley*  was  more  than  once  commend- 
ed for  its  nature  by  Addison,  and  is  sung  to  this  day.  ^ Of  the 
national  song,  ‘ God  save  the  King,*  he  was  author  both  of  the 
words  and  music.  He  was  very  successful  on  the  stage,  and 
wrote  admirable  burlesques  of  the  Italian  Opera,  in  ‘ The 
Dragon  of  Wantley,’  and  the  ‘ Dragoness  ;’  and  the  mock 
tragedy  of  < Chrononhotonthologos,’  is  not  forgotten.  Among 
his  poems,  lie  still  concealed  several  original  pieces  ; those 
which  have  a political  turn  are  particularly  good,  for  the  pol- 
itics of  Carey  were  those  of  a poet  and  a patriot.  I refer  the 
politician  who  has  any  taste  for  poetry  and  humor,  to  ‘ The 
Grumbletonians,  or  the  Dogs  without  Doors,  a Fable,’  very 
instructive  to  those  grown-up  folks,  ‘ The  Ins  and  the  Outs.’ 
‘ Carey’s  Wish’  is  in  this  class  ; and  as  the  purity  of  election 
remains  still  among  the  desiderata  of  every  true  Briton,  a po- 
em on  that  subject  by  the  patriotic  author  of  our  national 
hymn,  of  ‘ God  save  the  King,*  may  be  acceptable. 
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« To  the  ballad  of  ‘ Salley  in  our  Alley/  Carey  has  prefix- 
ed an  argument,  so  full  of  nature,  that  the  song  may  hereafter 
derive  an  additional  interest  from  its  simple  origin.  The  au- 
thor assures  the  readers,  that  the  popular  notion  that  the  sub- 
ject of  his  ballad  had  been  the  noted  Sally  Salisbury,  is  per- 
fectly erroneous,  he  being  a stranger  to  her  name,  at  the  time 
the  song  was  composed. 

“Poor  Carey,  the  delight  of  the  Muses,  and  delighting  with 
the  Muses,  experienced  all  their  trials,  and  all  their  tl'eacher- 
ies.  It  had  been  better  for  him,  as  he  once  sung  in  ‘ The  Po- 
et’s Resentment*  to  have  been  sincere  while  he  put  the  rhymes 
to  these  lines  ; 

< Far,  far  away  then  chase  the  harlot  Muse, 

- Nor  let  her  thus  thy  noon  of  life  abuse  ; 

Mix  with  the  common  crowd,  unheard,  unseen. 

And  if  again  thou  tempt’st  the  vulgar  praise, 

Mayst  thou  be  crown’d  with  birch,  instead  of  bays  !’ 

“ At  the  time  that  this  poet  could  neither  walk  the  streets, 
nor  be  seated  at  the  convivial  board,  without  listening  to  his  - 
own  songs  and  his  own  music — for  in  truth,  the  whole  nation 
was  echoing  his  verse,  and  crowded  theatres  were  clapping 
to  his  wit  and  humor — while  this  vjery  man  himself,  urged  by 
his  strong  humanity,  had  founded  a ‘ Fund  for  decayed  Mu- 
sicians,’— at  this  moment  was  poor  Carey  himself  so  broken 
hearted,  and  his  own  common  comforts  so  utterly  ifeglected, 
that,  in  despair,  not  waiting  for  nature  to  relieve  him  from 
the  burthen  of  existence,  he  laid  violent  hands  on  himself ; 
and  when  found  dead,  had  only  a half-penny  in  his  pocket  I 
Such  was  the  fate  of  the  author  of  some  of  the  most  popular 
pieces  in  our  language  ! He  left  a son,  who  inlierited  his 
misery,  and  a gleam  of  his  genius.” 

Self-Indulgence^  a Tale  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Boston, 
John  Eliot,  jun. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  are  disposed  to  undergo  the  druge- 
ry  of  reading  a modern  novel ; and  it  is  still  less  frequent  that 
we  are  able  to  accomplish  such  an  enterprise.  Anticipating 
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the  self  indulgence  of  a comfortable  nap,  we  took  up  the  novel 
before  us,  but  to  our  astonishment  found  that  it  afforded  nei- 
ther sleep  nor  slumber  to  our  eyes.  It  is  an  interesting  story, 
told  with  much  simplicity.  The  hero  is  a modern  fashionable 
rake,  accustomed  to  every  species  of  self-indulgence  that  can 
gratify  the  sensualist,  and  a stranger  to  the  luxury  of  doing 
good,  except  by  chance  ; one,  who  makes  inclination  the  law 
of  every  action, 

‘ Destroying  others,  by  himself  destroyed  ;* 
for  the  gratification  of  a few  short  days,  entailing  despair  and 
remorse  on  himself,  destruction  and  wretchedness  on  those 
connected  with  him. 

The  tale  is  interspersed  with  a variety  of  moral  reflections, 
naturally  excited  by  the  circumstances  related.  The  style  is 
elegant,  the  language  pure,  and  the  expressions  and  thoughts 
often  unexpectedly  brilliant.  We  select  a few  of  the  reflec- 
tions, which,  if  they  do  not  surprise  by  their  novelty,  will  in- 
spire delight  from  their  analogy  to  every  one’s  feelings,  and 
their  universal  truth. 

“ So  unjust  is  the  human  heart,  that  when  it  is  engrossed 
by  one  master  passion,  every  circumstance,  every  being  that 
contributes  not  to  the  worship  of  that  idol,  is  irksome  to  its 
endurance — those  only  may  be  called  blessed,  who,  early 
taught  to  regulate  their  affections,  allow  them  not  that  sweet 
delirium  of  excess,  w'hich  is  so  delightful  and  so  fatally  dan- 
gerous.” 

“ Those  are  ill  acquainted  with  the  human  heart.  Who  think, 
that  any  thing  can  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  affection  of 
a husband  who  is  truly  beloved.  Time  indeed  mitigates  ail 
suffering,  but  it  is  only  by  mitigating  the  force  of  love,  that  it 
can  lessen  its  pangs.” 

“ No  selfish  gratification  ever  conveys  one  sensation  half 
so  exquisite,  as  the  slightest  sacrifice  we  make  of  our  own 
wishes  to  those  of  others.  It  is  this  which  gives  ws  assurance 
we  have  a soul ; it  is  this  which  casts  a mental  ray  of  heaven- 
ly comfort  over  the  deepest  gloom  of  worldly  despair.” 
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« Lady  Donneraile  was  right  in  her  assertion  that  her  son 
was  all  elegance  ; but  his  was  the  elegance  of  manner,  of  out- 
ward appearance  alone  ; and  though,  like  a worthless  gem, 
he  might  take  a beautiful  and  dazzling  polish,  the  inherent 
grossness  and  poverty  of  his  nature  remained.  Where  shall 
we  search  for  real  elegance  of  mind  ? Not  in  the  retreat  of 
the  sage,  who  consumes  the  midnight  oil  in  useless  science 
and  abstract  speculations  ; — not  in  the  closet  of  the  statesman, 
who,  with  intense  thought  and  painful  anxiety,  contemplates 
a system  which  he  must  pursue,  by  means  often  unjust  as  they 
arc  degrading  ; — surely  not  in  the  breast  of  the  lawyer^  the 
whole  powers  of  whose  mind  are  so  frequently  bent  upon 
making  ‘ the  worse  appear  the  better  cause  — and  least  of 
all  can  we  expect  to  see  it  in  the  mere  man  of  fashion,  who, 
in  order  to  support  his  right  to  this  first  of  characters,  must 
necessarily  shun  all  real  elegance,  carefully  avoid  the  sex 
where  he  has  the  most  chance  of  finding  it,  and  devote  him- 
self to  the  brutal  pleasures  of  intoxication,  lest,  by  his  estima- 
ble companions,  he  should  fail  of  being  deemed  a man  of 
•sjiintr 

“ In  regard  to  those  who  are  perfectly  indifferent  to  us, 
there  is  nothing  more  painful  to  our  natures  than  to  have  the 
conviction  forced  upon  us  of  their  unworthiness.  Such  con- 
viction seems  to  degrade  the  being  we  share  in  common  with 
all  mankind  ; and  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel,  on  such  occa- 
sions, as  if  we  ourselves  were  contaminated  by  the  vices,  fol- 
lies, and  errors  of  our  fellow  men  : but  when  the  melancholy 
certitdde  of  the  degradation  of  a beloved  object  is  forced 
upon  us,  who  can  paint  the  joyless  tenure  of  existence 

“ The  confiding  trust  with  which  we  abandon  our  souls  to 
the  care  of  another,  is  the  sweetest,  because  it  is  one  of  the 
noblest  sensations  of  which  human  nature  is  capable.  No 
gift  we  can  make  of  fortune  is  equal  to  this  generous  boon  ; 
it  is  the  mine  which  contains  the  rich  treasures  of  the  heart ; 
its  sources  are  inexhaustible,  when  it  is  that  of  a noble  nature, 
and  none  but  a noble  nature  is  capable  of  making  such  a gift. 
Not  when  the  sun  bursts  forth  in  all  its  radiance,  does  it  light 
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the  material  world  with  greater  glory,  than  does  the  beam  of 
enthusiasm  illumine  the  sphere  of  intellect,  when  we  feel  that 
we  have  given  our  whole  soul,  with  all  its  vital  powers  to  a 
beloved  object.  What  is  the  being  to  suffer,  who  accepts  the 
gift,  and  then  contemns  it  ? If  the  mass  of  mankind  pass  over 
the  crime  as  being  in  the  scale  of  venial  errors,  there  is  a tri- 
bunal, before  which  a very  different  sentence  will  be  passed. 
And  better  will  it  be  for  such  an  one,  at  that  time,  to  have 
suffered  all  the  pangs  they  once  inflicted,  than  those  which, 
in  their  turn,  they  will  endure.” 

W e could  go  on  with  our  selections,  but — let  these  suffice. 


ROMAJ^CE  IJ\r  REAL  LIFE, 

SICILIAN  REVENGE  AND  SICILIAN  HONOR. 

A German  officer,  who  served  as  aid-de-camp  to  the  prince 
of  Hesse  Philipsthal  at  Gaeta,  in  Sicily,  and  lastly  in  Calabria, 
where  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  French,  published,  a few 
years  since,  on  his  return  to  his  native  country,  an  account  of 
his  campaigns,  or  rather  of  his  adventures.  From  this  work 
are  extracted,  the  two  following  anecdotes,  illustrative  of  the 
manner,  of  the  Sicilians  : 

The  governor  of  Girgenti  having  conceived  a vehement 
passion  for  a young  country  girl,  who  every  market  day  pass- 
ed under  his  windows,  sent  to  offer  her  the  most  brilliant  pro- 
posals, which  she  rejected  ; he  spoke  to  her  himself,  but  with 
no  better  success.  Enraged  at  this  refusal,  he  directed  some 
of  his  creatures  to  waylay  her  : she  was  seized  and  brought 
to  him  : after  a long  search,  the  father,  a respectable 

old  man,  discovered  the  villain  who  had  robbed  him  of 
his  child.  He  instantly  repaired  to  Girgenti,  and  sent  word 
to  the  governor,  that  he  had  information  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  communicate.  He  was  admitted  to  his  pressnee,  and 
asked  permission  to  speak  to  him  without  witnesses.  When 
they  were  alone,  he  addressed  him  in  these  words  ; ‘‘  You 
liave  my  daughter  ; restore  her  to  me  this  moment,  or  you 
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shall  die  by  my  hand.”  The  governor  gave  a loud  shriek  ; 
the  old  man  aimed  a blow  at  him  with  a stiletto,  which,  being 
parried  in  part,  inflicted  but  a slight  wound.  The  attendants 
hastened  to  their  master’s  aid  ; the  peasant  was  apprehended, 
and  before  he  was  removed,  the  governor  signed  before  his 
face  the  order  for  his  execution.  The  very  same  evening 
the  unhappy  father  suffered  on  the  gallows.  His  still  more 
wretched  daughter,  hearing  at  once  of  the  attempt  and  mis- 
erable fate  of  her  father,  expired  in  an  agony  of  grief  and  de- 
spair. The  intelligence  of  this  tragic  catastrophe  soon 
reached  the  hamlet  where  the  old  man  had  left  his  three  sons. 
These  youths,  equally  robust  and  courageous,  bound  them- 
selves by  an  oath  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  to  revenge  their  fa- 
ther and  sister,  or  to  perish.  They  flew  to  Girgenti,  and  in 
vain  endeavored  to  gain  access  to  the  governor,  who  was  kept 
at  home  by  his  wound ; neither  did  they  return  till  they  learn- 
ed that  their  enemy  was  to  go  on  a certain  day  to  the  cathe- 
dral, to  be  present  at  some  great  solemnity.  At  the  time  ap- 
pointed, the  three  brothers,  armed  with  guns  like  mountain- 
hunters  coming  to  sell  their  game,  entered  the  city,  and  plac- 
ed themselves  on  the  watch  before  the  residence  of  the  gov- 
ernor. The  latter  soon  made  his  appearance.  One  of  the 
young  peasants  advanced,  and  presenting  his  piece,  cried, 
“ Die,  thou  executioner  of  our  father  ! Die,  assassin  of  our 
sister  I”  He  instantly  fired,  and  the  governor  fell  dead  on  the 
spot.  “ We  will  serve  in  the  same  manner  every  one  who 
shall  attempt  to  oppose  our  passage,”  exclaimed  the  two  oth- 
ers, placing  themselves  on  either  side  of  their  eldest  brother, 
with  their  pi&ces  ready  to  fire.  The  by-standers,  seized  with 
consternation,  remained  motionless,  and  before  the  proper 
authorities  could  issue  the  necessary  orders  for  the  pursuit 
of  these  young  men,  they  had  reached  a place  of  safety.  In 
that  part  of  the  country  where  they  reside,  they  may  flatter 
themselves  with  the  hope  of  everlasting  impunity. 

The  second  of  these  anecdotes  is  not  less  characteristic. 

A wealthy  merchant,  from  the  interior  of  the  island,  had 
been  to  Palermo,  where  he  had  transacted  a good  deal  of  busi- 
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ness.  Before  his  departure  for  his  home,  as  he  would  have 
the  mountains  to  cross,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  take  all  pos- 
sible precautions  for  his  security.  He  therefore  repaired,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  custom,  to  the  well  known  agent  of  a 
band  of  robbers,  to  insure  his  property.  He  was  asked  the 
amount  that  he  had  about  him  ; he  opened  both  his  pocket- 
book  and  his  girdle,  which  contained  a considerable  sum  as 
well  in  paper  as  in  specie.  The  agent  referred  to  his  table, 
and  the  merchant  paid  agreeably  to  the  fixed  rate  of  insur- 
ance. He  set  out  accompanied  with  a trusty  person,  who 
was  sent  to  him,  and  who  engaged  to  bear  him  harmless. 
The  first  day  nothing  particular  happened,  but  the  next  morn- 
ing, in  the  passage  of  a narrow  defile,  two  robbers  presented 
themselves,  and  required  the  merchant  to  give  up  whatever 
he  had  about  him.  His  guide  addressed  them,  and  repre- 
sented to  his  comrades  that  the  traveller  had  paid  the  regular 
dues  for  insurance,  and  even  shewed  them  the  passport  which 
he  had  received  from  the  agent  to  the  band.  The  robbers, 
who  were  half  drunk,  would  listen  to  no  expostulations ; they 
pointed  their  stilettoes  against  the  breast  of  the  traveller,  who 
recommended  himself  to  the  protection  of  his  .conductor.  But 
what  was  his  despair,  when  he  saw  him  join  the  other  two,  and 
threaten  him  with  death  if  he  delayed  to  satisfy  them  I He 
therefore  loosed  his  girdle  ; the  guide  took  it,  opened  it,  and 
turned  out  its  contents  upon  the  ground.  The  robbers  stoop- 
ed to  pick  up  the  money  ; the  guide  flew  to  them  while  thus 
employed,  and  blew  out  the  brains  of  both  with  his  pistols. 
The  traveller,  who  shook  in  every  limb,  knew  not  whether 
he  ought  to  hope  or  fear.  « Take  up  your  money,”  said  the 
bandit ; “ these  wretches  disgraced  their  profession,  but  I 
have  punished  them  for  it.  What  would  become  of  our  in- 
surance-oflice  if  travellers  could  no  longer  rely  on  our  word 
The  rest  of  the  journey  was  performed  without  molestation, 
and  the  robber,  having  attended  the  merchant  in  safety  to  his 
home,  requested  him  to  give  all  possible  publicity  to  his  ad- 
venture,ybr  the  encouragement  of  trade. 
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THE  FREEBOOTER, 

**  The  good  humor  is  to  steal  at  a minute's  rest — Convey,  the  wise  It 
call  ; steal  ! a feo  for  the  phrase.”  Shakspeare, 

A neat  thought. 

There  are  some  moments  in  existence  which  comprise 
the  power  of  years,  as  thousands  of  roses  are  compressed  into 
a few  drops  of  their  essence. 

Measure  of  life. 

There  are  hours  of  our  existence,  which  memory  treas- 
ures, and  keeps  apart  from  the  vulgar  current  of  time  ; these 
are  the  very  essence  of  our  being,  and  it  is  by  them  we  may  in 
Tact  compute  the  measure  of  our  life, — the  rest  is  vegetation. 

The  hajipxj  Villager, 

In  this  hospitable  cell, 

Love,  and  Truth,  and  Virtue  dwell, 

And,  with  aspect,  wild  and  free, 

^ The  graceful  nymph.  Simplicity. 

» Hail,  ye  liberal  graces,  hail  1 
Natives  all  of  Arden  vale  ; 

For  with  Peace  and  Virtue  there. 

Lives  the  happy  villager  : 

There  the  golden  smiles  of  Morn 
Brighter  every  field  adorn  ; 

There  the  sun’s  declining  ray 
Fairer  paints  the  parting  day  ; 

There  the  wood-lark  louder  sings, 

Zephyr  moves  on  softer  wings, 

Groves  in  greener  honors  rise. 

Purer  azure  spreads  the  skids  ; 

There  the  fountains  clearer  flow. 

Flowers  in  brighter  beauty  blow  : 

For  with  Peace  and  Virtue  there, 

Lives  the  happy  villager. 

27 
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Sir  John  Suckling 

Wrote  several  plays  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  He  copied 
nature  in  all  his  writings.  He  once  wrote  a ballad  on  occa- 
sion of  a wedding,  which  gives  a good  idea  of  manners  at  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century.  These  two  verses  are  admir- 
able— 

Her  cheeks  so  rare  a white  was  on, 

No  daisy  makes  comparison, 

Who  sees  them  is  undone  ; 

For  streaks  of  red  were  mingled  there, 

Such  as  are  on  a Katharine  pear, 

The  side  that’s  next  the  sun. 

Her  lips  were  red,  and  one  was  thin, 

Compar’d  to  that  was  next  her  chin. 

Some  bee  had  stung  it  newly  : 

But,  Dick,  her  eyes  so  guard  her  face, 

I durst  no  more  upon  them  gaze, 

Than  on  the  sun  in  July. 

Simjilicity. 

Porpora,  a celebrated  musician,  was  requested  by  an  abbey 
of  monks  to  hear  their  organist,  whose  abiiiiies  they  extolled 
very  highly.  < He  is  a very  skilful  man,’  said  the  prior  ; * a 
good  man,  full  of  charity  and  evangelical  simplicity.’  ‘ As 
for  his  simplicity,’  answered  Porpora,  ‘ I could  not  help  ob- 
serving it,  for  his  left^  hand  knows  not  what  his  right  hand 
doth.’ 

Female  Fortitude, 

It  is  a passive  state-  of  suffering  which  is  most  difficult  to 
endure,  and  which  it  is  generally  the  fate  of  women  to  expe- 
rience. It  is  but  too  commonly  their  lot  to  be  deceived  into  a 
belief,  that,  as  they  are  the  gentler  sex,  so  ought  they  to  be 
the  weakest.  Alas  ! it  is  far  otherwise.  The  soldier,  cov- 
ered with  the  wounds  of  glory — the  mariner,  warring  with 
the  elements — ^the  sage,  consuming  his  strength  with  the 
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midnight  oil — or  the  bigot,  wearing  life  away  with  fanatical 
zeal  in  false  devotion — require  not  the  unshrinking  firmness, 
the  nevei -failing  patience,  the  unbending  fortitude,  which  is 
expected  from  almost  every  woman. 

There  is  something  in  unmerited  praise,  which,  to  a heart 
not  wholly  callous,  is  more  cuttingly  severe,  than  the  keen- 
est reproof. 

It  is  not  in  the  first  moments  of  joy  or  sorrow  that  we 
know  the  extent  of  our  bliss  or  of  our  pain.  Great  grief  stu- 
pifies,  and  great  joys  intoxicate.  Nor  is  it  till  time  has  arous- 
ed us  from  the  first,  and  sobered  us  from  the  effects  of  the 
latter,  that  we  justly  appreciate  our  sum  of  happiness  or  mis- 
ery. • De  Moor. 


ETYMOLOGICAL  NOVELTIES. 

Heigh-ho  I 

A COCKNEY  corruption,  by  the  addition  of  the  two  aspirates. 
The  feeling  that  produces  this  ejaculation  must  be  well  known 
to  all  our  brother  scribblers  and  to  too  many  of  our  readers. 
When  we  think  of  our  troublesome  creditors — and  when  do 
we  not  ? — what  idea  rushes  upon  our  minds  ? Alas,  I owe  ! 

Mercury. 

This  insidious  deity,  always  studying  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  those  he  meant  to  cheat  or  dupe,  was  dubbed  by  the  oth- 
er gods  a mere  curry. 

Goal. 

The  name  of  this  building  is  sadly  tantalizing  to  its  unfort- 
unate inhabitants  ; for  while  it  seems  to  say  to  them  go-all^ 
its  bolts,  and  bars,  and  turnkeys  oblige  them  to  stay-all. 

^ Gazette. 

This  is  a species  of  newspaper,  containing  information, 
which  all  are  extremely  anxious  to  gaze  at. 
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THOUGHTS  ON  CONVERSATION. 

^Translated  from  the  French^  for  the  Polyanthos.~\ 

If  any  thing;  can  be  more  foolish  or  ridiculous,  than  to  be' 
always  speaking  ’ivell  of  ourselves,  it  is  to  be  always  sptaknig 
ill  of  ourselves. 

If  all  great  talkers  are  tiresome,  and  even  disgusting,  what 
must  be  a great  talker  of  himself  ! 

Frenchmen,  in  conversation,  will  frequently  all  talk  at  once, 
and  in  the  noise  they  make,  do  not  understand  each  other  • 
the  English  say  not  a word, — which  amounts  to  nearly  the 
same  thing. 

Conversation  is  never  more  pleasing  to  us,  than  when  it  is 
with  those,  who  possess  not  quite  so  much  wit  as  ourselves. 

A man  of  wit,  is  silent  among  fools,  as  a rich  man  refuses 
alms  to  a beggar  : — he  has  no  change. 

How  enviable  is  that  man,  who  can  relish  the  conversation 
of  men  of  wit,  and  endure  that  of  fools  ! 

Socrates,  being  silent  in  company,  was  requested  to  join  in 
the  conversation.  He  replied,  “ what  I know,  would  be  im- 
proper here  ; — and  what  would  be  proper  here,  of  that  I am 
ignorant.” 

We  ought  neither  to  speak  as  we  write,  nor  to  write  as  we 
speak.  The  one  would  appear  too  stiff ; — the  other  too  neg- 
ligent. The  phrase,  he  talks  like  a book,  was  no  doubt  first 
spoken  in  a good  sense  ; it  can  now  be  only  used  as  an  ex- 
pression of  ridicule. 

Some  one,  who  was  reproached  with  always  talking  of  him- 
self, replied,  that  it  was  because  he  found  no  other  person  who 
spoke  so  well  of  him. 


A PUN. 

At  a late  fashionable  assembly  in  one  of  our  southern  cit- 
ies, a gentleman  was  asked  which  of  the  ladies  present  he 
thought  the  most  beautiful.  He  replied,  ‘ Why  really,  mad- 
am, they  are  all  very  beautiful  ; but  I think  that  Miss -, 

(pointing  to  one  who  was  dressed  in  the  extreme  of  the  fash- 
ion) faii'iy  outstrips  them  all.’ 
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ORIGIjYAL  poetry. 

Mr.  Editor, 

The  following  Lines  were  written  by  a boy  of  fifteen. 
They  were  inspired  by  hearing  a beautiful  young  laoy  de- 
scribe a journey  through  pathless  forests^  in  the  course  of 
which  she  crossed  the  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence  in  an  In- 
dian canoe  and  stopped  at  the  cabins  of  the  savages  ; and 
by  immediately  afterwards  listening  to  her  impassioned  read- 
‘ Lady  of  the  Lake*  Orlando. 

Oh,  could  I weave  the  wizard  rhyme 
Like  Highland  Bard  of  Eastern  clime, 

Whose  magic  verse  *tis  thine  to  roll, 

Encliantress  I on  the  raptur’d  soul  ! 

Anna  1 thy  graces  should  inspire 
The  lay  of  an  immortal  lyre. 

And  every  winning  charm  in  thee 
Should  wake  the  soul  of  minstrelsy  !— 

Loch  Katrine’s  wave  of  burnish’d  gleam 
Should  yield  to  Lawrence’  lucid  stream  ; 

And  Clansman  bold  of  Alpine  band 
To  Savage  of  Canadian  land  ; 

The  woody  Trosach’s  darksome  glen 
To  forests  far  from  haunts  of  men. 

Where  the  hoarse  torrent  spends  its  force 
In  the  broad  river’s  rapid  course. 

But  let  me  pause.  Her  wit’s  bright  dart 
Will  teach  the  poet  to  his  smart, 

That  her  attractions  do  not  lie 
Entirely  in  her  matchless  eye, 

Nor  in  her  sweet,  expressive  face, 

Nor  in  her  unaffected  grace  ; . 

But  that  her  form  contains  a mind 
Enrich’d,  exalted,  and  refin’d.  « 
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Then  spare  the  bard,  whose  youthful  heart, 
Stranger  to  flattery  and  to  art, 

Thus  trembling  strikes  the  choral  shell — 

And  now,  ‘ Enchantress  1 Fare  thee  well  I* 

THE  WRECK. 

Now  sprung  each  sailor  from  his  death  like  sleep, 

^ By  Boreas,  sweeping  o*er  the  briny  deep—. 

Loud  rag’d  his  fury — fierce  his  tempests  rise, 

And  echoing  thunders  shake  the  ambient  skies. 
Th’  affrighted  sea-boy,  trembling,  views  afar 
The  wild  commotion  and  the  watry  war. 

Thinks  on  his  friends,  and  parents,  left  behind, 
Sighs  to  the  breeze,  and  looks  on  death  resign’d. 
The  day  declines,  and  night  with  sable  wings 
Redoubled  danger  to  the  vessel  brings  ; 

The  lightning’s  flash  illumes  the  distant  shore, 
And  shews  the  haven  they  shall  see  no  more. 

« Breakers  a~head  /”  the  watchful  sailor  calls, 

, The  dreadful  word  the  stoutest  heart  appals. 

The  furious  surge  the  tott’ring  mast  o’erthrows, 
Whilst  by  the  board  the  main  and  mizzen  goes  ; 
Masts,  spars,  and  timbers,  strew  the  shatter’d  deck 
And  the  once  gallant  vessel  is  a wreck. 

Lash’d  to  the  shrouds,  with  death  on  ev’ry  side, 
The  sea-boy’s  shriek  the  furious  winds  deride  ; 

No  tender  parent  to  assuage  his  grief, 

No  messmate  near  to  yield  a kind  relief ; 

He  quits  the  wreck  whilst  briny  mountains  rise, 
And  in  despair  the  hapless  sea-boy  dies. 

Whilst  distant  thunders  sound  his  parting  knoll 
The  murm’ring  breeze  shall  hush  to  rest  his  soul ; 
Poor  wandring  sea-boy,  all  thy  perils  sleep, 

And  peace  awaits  thee  in  the  faithless  deep. 

Boston,  Jan.  16,  1813, 


W.  S. 
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TO  MATILDA. 

Was  it  only  the  form  of  sweet  friendship  I prest, 

Was  that  kiss  my  Matilda  the  last  ? 

Must  I banish  for  ever  that  form  from  my  breast, 

With  the  hours  of  delight  that  are  past  ? 

Did  you  know  how  sincere  is  the  friendship  I feel, 

Did  your  heart  glow  with  fervor  like  mine, 

You  would  feel  ev*ry  pang  that  now  guides  my  appeal, 
And  smile  mid  forgiveness  divine  ! W.  S. 

CURRAN’S  REPARTEE. 

Curran,  a name  to  Erin  dear. 

And  Norbury,  the  judge  severe. 

Together  were  at  dinner  placed. 

Where  Irish  beef  the  table  graced. 

My  lord  with  curious  eye  observed  it. 

Then  called  to  Curran,  as  he  carved  it, 

« If  yonder  dish  (you  sit  close  by  it) 

Contain  hung  beef,  I think  I’ll  try  it.” 

Curran  replied,  with ‘ready  tongue. 

If  TRIED  by  youy  *twill  sure  be  hung.” 

■ 

LORD  KELLIE’S  REPARTEE. 

When  Kellie,  thoughtless,  young,  and  vain. 
Followed  in  Dissipation’s  train, 

My  lady  gave  him  this  advice — 

“ Dear  son,  leave  women,  cards,  and  dice  ; 

Daily  on  vegetables  dine. 

And  water  drink,  instead  of  wine.” 

“ What,”  he  replied,  “ is  this  indeed  your  wish, 

That  1 eat  like  a beast) — drink  like  a Jish  ?** 

EPIGRAM. 

To  one)  ivho  changed  his  name  from  Inch  to  Lifcb, 

You  say,  good  sir,  your  name  is  Linch  ; 

Excuse  me — but  I know  ’tis  Inch. 

To  you  applies  the  proverb  well — 

« Give  but  an  Inch)  you  take  an  X,” 
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MONTHLY  DRAMATIC  REVIEW. 

IBoieitott  C^eatre. 

Dec.  28.  The  Roman  Father — 'rekeli. 

30.  The  Jealous  Wife — How  to  die  for  Love. 

Jan.  1.  Isabella(l) — Blue  Devils — x\merican  Tars.(2) 

4.  Harnlet(3) — Turnpike  Gate. 

(1)  Mrs.  Whitlock  closed  her  engagement  for  the  season,  in  the  char- 
acter of which  is  a masterpiece  of  excellence  in*  the  delineation 
of  grief,  terror,  and  despair.  Her  6rst  scene  with  Count  Baldnvin  was 
powerfully  pathetic.  After  the  fatal  marriage  with  Villeroy,  her  perform- 
ance throughout  was  full  of  energy  and  feeling.  The  expression  of  con- 
tending passions,  raised  by  the  assurance  that  Biron  lived,  was  as  fine  as 
can  easily  be  imagined. 

(2)  This  contemptible  production  of  nobody-knows-who,  has  been 
several  times  repeated,  as  a trap  to  catch  sailors.  Such  stage-loyalty  may 
sound  very  well  in  England,  coming  from  the  mouths  of  “ his  majesty’s 
servants,”  but  here,  it  is  really  too  much.  The  dialogue  is  more  nauseous 
than  a dose  of  ipecacuanha ; and  if  repeated  again,  we  hope  the  audience 
will  be  furnished  by  the  managers  with'  acids  and  astringents,  gratis. 

(3)  It  would  lead  to  a discussion,  more  curious  perhaps  than  useful,  to 
enquire,  in  what  respects  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet  is  entitled  to  the  popu- 
larity it  seems  to  have  always  enjoyed.  It  is  not  a little  paradoxical,  that 
the  same  gigantic  intellect  which  conceived  such  sublimity  of  language 
and  sentiment,  should  have  given  his  hero  no  claim  to  the  respect  of  pos- 
terity ; for  notwithstanding  all  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Malone,  and  some 
other  commentators,  to  justify  the  conduct  of  prince  Hamlet^  it  is  not  dis- 
coverable by  any  act  of  his,  that  he  has  the  smallest  pretension  to  the 
title  of  hero  ; but  though  ‘ prompted  to  his  revenge  by  heaven  and  hell,’ 
and  having  by  stratagem  made  ‘ assurance  doubly  sure,’  that  his  uncle 
was  guilty  of  the  murder  of  his  father,  yet  he  still  remains  ‘ pigeon- 
livered,’  and  ‘ lacks  gall  to  make  oppression  bitter.’ 

The  reputation  of  Mr.  Holman  as  an  actor,  a scholar,  and  an  author, 
having  preceded  his  appearance,  the  theatre  was  filled  at  an  early  hour  to 
witness  his  personation  of  the  character  of  Hamlet.  It  is  not  unfrequent 
that  fame  outruns  real  merit,  and  excites  expectations  which  only  meet 
with  disappointment.  In  speaking  of  Mr.  Holman’s  Hamlet,  it  would 
gratify  our  feelings  to  leave  out  all  comparisons;  but  we  cannot  so  soon 
forget  what  we  have  seen,  and  memory  is  busy  about  our  old  friend  Mr^ 
Cooper,  to  whom  most  others  are  so  very  inferior,  that  to  name  them 
together  were  to  compare  ‘ Hyperion  to  a satyr.’ 
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There  is  a deference  due  to  the  opinions  of  one  who  has  made  it  the 
study  of  his  life  to  elucidate  and  explain  the  meaning,  and  to  embody 
the  conceptions  of  a dramatic  author  ; and  it  is  no  less  true,  that  there 
is  often  a difference  paid  to  the  decisions  of  a London  audience,  to  tvhich 
they  have  no  claim.  ,We  are  told  in  the  newspapers  that  Mr.  Holman 
Once  very  successfully  contended  with  Mr.  Kemble  for  the  ‘ chair  of  Ros- 
cius,* and  that  Mr.  Kemble  looked  upon  him  as  a formidable  rival.  The 
truth  of  this  is  not  doubted  ; but  it  convinces  us  that  much  of  Mr.  Kem- 
ble’s fame  is  undeserved  ; and  that  the  desires  of  the  London  audiences 
are  very  moderate.  In  truth,  we  begin  to  suspect  that  prejudice  and 
ignorance  have  a much  greater  share  in  bestowing  such  unqualified  ap- 
probation on  London  actors,  and  such  implicit  faith  in  the  decisions  of 
London  critics,  than  either  wisdom  or  discernment.  And  we  do  ‘ most 
powerfully  and  potently  believe,’  and  hold  it  right  ‘ that  it  be  so  set 
down,’  that  the  principal  characters  of  the  drama  are  represented  by  the 
stationary  companies  of  our  American  theatres,  with  as  much  truth  to 
nature  and  critical  knowledge  of  the  author,  as  they  are  at  this  moment 
in  London.  The  wandering  stars  which  occasionally  visit  us,  (though  some 
are  indeed  of  the  first  magnitude  !)  have  beams  that  dazzle  by  their  bright- 
ness the  eye  of  the  careless  beholder,  but  are  contemplated  with  less  de- 
light than  the  uniform  twinkling  of  the  jixed  stars  of  our  own  hemisphere. 

We  proceed  to  notice  what  we  observed  of  novelty  or  beauty  in  Mr. 
Holman’s  Hamlet ; the  spots  we  leave  to  be  recorded  by  those  who  have 
more  leisure  and  inclination  for  the  labor. 

His  delivery  of  the  following  was  very  fine — 

* Would  I had  met  my  dearest  foe  in  heaven, 

Or  ever  I had  seen  that  day,  Horatio — 

My  father, — methinks  1 see  my  father. 

Hor.  Where,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  In  my  mind’s  eye,  Horatio 

during  the  whole  of  which  his  eye  was  intently  turned  toward  heaven. 

In  the  scene  immediately  after  his  interview  with  the  Ghost.,  his  manner, 
v/as  novel,  and  his  reading  superior  to  that  of  any  other  Hamlet  we  have 
witnessed — 

‘ There’s  ne’er  a villain  living  in  all  Denmark — 
was  uttered  in  a tone  and  manner  that  indicated  an  intention  of  telling 
‘ any  thing  but  to  the  purpose,’  when  suddenly  recollecting  the  villany 
of  his  uncle,  he  broke  off,  and,  with  looks  of  determined  vengeance  on 
the  usurper,  pronounced 

* But  he’s  an  arrdrt  knave.’ 

Mr.  Holman  is  much  to  be  commended  for  reforming  the  usual  practice 
of  turning  to  ridicule  the  scene  with  Ophelia.^  by  going  off  at  the  stage 
VOL.  I.  28 
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f).  Pi'ovokcd  Hubband.(4) — The  Shij>\vreck. 

8.  \Tiiice  Preserved(5) — No  Song  no  Supper. 

doors  at  the  end  of  each  sentence — a practice  which  he  ‘ honor’d  in  the 
breach.’ 

Another  point  in  which  his  performance  was  both  new  and  elegant, 
was  his  manner  of  giving  the  directions  to  the  player  king.  * Let  your 
own  discretion  be  your  tutor,’  was  accompanied  with  an  act  of  obeisance, 
which  at  once  conveyed  a compliment  to  the  understanding  of  the  player, 
and  gave  a proof  of  his  own  courtliness  and  good  breeding. 

(4)  The  comedy  of  the  Provoked  Husband  introduced  Miss  Holman  on 
our  boards,  in  the  character  of  Lady  Townly.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Holman,  noticed  in  the  preceding  page.  She  appeared  somewhat  em- 
barrassed on  her  first  entrance.  Her  action  and  delivery,  though  intelli- 
gent and  becoming,  were  not  distinguished  by  that  animation  and  spright- 
iiness  which  mark  the  character  of  the  volatile  and  high-spirited  Lady 
Toivnly,  In  the  last  scene,  however,  she  was  very  successful.  Her  ex- 
pressions of  repentance  were  chaste  and  forcible.  She  was  greeted  with 
very  distinguished  applause  by  the  audience. 

Mr.  Holman  displayed  the  finished  gentleman  in  Lord  Townly.  In  eve- 
ry word,  look,  and  action,  was  discoverable  the  dignity  of  deportment, 
which  characterises  the  true  nobleman,  and  distinguishes  him  from  the 
mushroom  pretender  to  superiority  from  birth  and  afilucnce. 

Mr.  Dickenson  has  a perfect  conception  of  the  character  of  Sir  Francis 
Wranghead^  and  no  one  can  act  it  better.  We  only  W’ish  he  had  a little 
better  knack  at  the  provincial  dialect.  Mr.  Entwisle  stands  unrivalled 
In  Yorkshiremen — and  speaks  the  dialect  as  If  it  were  his  mother  tongue. 
He  was  perfectly  at  home  in  ‘John  Moody.  Squire  Richard^  by  Mr.  Spiller, 
and  Miss  Jenny^  by  Mrs.  Young,  were  played  with  a large  portion  of  hu- 
mor. We  see  no  reason  why  Miss  Jenny  does  not  speak  the  Yorkshire 
dialect  as  well  as  her  brother. 

(5)  It  would  have  been  much  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Holman  as  a trage- 
dian, and  still  more  to  the  profit  of  the  managers,  if  the  immoral  and  ob- 
scene tragedy  of  Fenice  Preserved^  had  been  permitted  to  slumber  in  the 
library  through  the  season.  Respect  for  the  audience,  which  is  usually 
composed  of  persons  of  both  sexes,  should  forever  prevent  the  perform- 
ance of  it,  till  some  of  its  gross  impurities  are  purged  away. 

The  only  object  of  commendation,  presented  this  evening,  was  the  Bel~ 
iidera  of  Miss  Holman,  which  was  irresistibly  afiTectlng.  To  speak  in 
very  higl^  terms  of  Mr.  Holman’s  Jajffier^  wouM  be  flattery  ; and  to  be 
silent  on  Mr.  Waring’s  Pierre  and  Mr.  Drake’s  Renault,  is  tender  mercy 
indeed. 
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1 1.  Fair  Penitent(6) — Midnight  Hour. 

13.  Wonder — Modern  Antiques. 

15.  Othello — Fortune’s  Frolic. 

18.  Provoked  Husband(r) — Plot  and  Counterplot. 

20.  Earl  of  Essex — Perouse. 

(6)  There  are  perhaps  no  plays  exhibited  under  more  disadvantageous 
circumstances,  than  those  which  are  brought  forward  to  display  the  abili- 
ties of  a celebrated  performer.  However  brilliant  may  be  the  talents 
which  support  the  principal  character,  the  play  goes  off  heavily  when  the 
subordinate  parts  are  studied  at  short  notice,  (or  rather  not  studied  at  all 
for  want  of  time.)  It  would  be  injustice  to  examine  with  the  eye  of 
criticism,  the  efforts  of  an  actor,  who  in  order  that  the  public  may  be 
gratified  with  the  exhibition  of  a star^  undertakes  a part,  which  perhaps 
he  had  never  before  read,  which  he  never  expects  to  play  again,  and 
which  he  is  sometimes  compelled  to  appear  in  without  the  customary 
advantage  of  a rehearsal.  Thus  the  members  of  the  regular  company 
appear  only  as  reflectors  to  make  the  talents  of  an  itinerant  shine  with 
redoubled  splendor.  These  considerations  induce  us  to  withhold  strict- 
ures on  some  of  the  performances  of  the  present  month,  that  might  other- 
wise be  made  with  equity. 

In  the  Fair  Penitent,  notwithstanding  the  accuracy  and  sweetness  with 
which  Mr.  Holman  delivered  the  melodious  verse  of  Rowe,  the  tenderness 
with  which  he  expressed  his  friendship,  the  firmness  with  which  he 
reproved  the  guilty  fair  one,  and  the  spirit  with  which  he  resented  the 
insults  of  Lothario  ; the  illusion  of  the  scene  was  impaired  by  the  dresses, 
which  were,  injudiciously,  of  modern  fashion.  We  should  as  soon  expect 
to  see  Macbeth  or  King  Richard  in  a great-coat  with  six  capes  and  a belt,  as 
Horatio  ia  a modern  military  uniform,  with  z chapeau  de  bras,  under  his  arm, 
Mr.  Dickenson’s  wardrobe  was  rifled  of  the  coat  and  small  clothes  of  old 
Solus^  to  furnish  forth  the  * good  Sciolto  /* 

(7)  Much  as  we  admired  the  gentlemanly  appearance  and  dignified 
deportment  of  Mr.  Holman  on  his  first  performance  of  Lord  To’wnly^  our 
respect  for  his  talents  was  increased  by  the  repetition.  His  acting  in  the 
last  scene  of  the  play,  when  resolved  to  part  from  his  wife,  was  inimita- 
bly fine.  We  were  gazing  at  Miss  Holman,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
play,  and  calmly  enjoying  the  gratification  which  her  increased  spright- 
liness and  gaiety  in  Lady  Toiunly  imparted,  when  our  reverie  was  in- 
terrupted by  a gentleman’s  asking  luhat  kepi  her  goivn  from  falling  off. 
Our  nerves  instantly  took  the  alarm,  and  we  could  not  again  look  upon 
her  without  trembling  lest  we  should  behold  the  fatal  consequences  of 
wearing  a gown  without  sleeves. 
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22.  INIuch  Ado  about  Nothin^(8)--Of  Age  To-morrow. 
25.  Honey  Moon — The  Sultan. 

27.  Alexander  the  Great — Forty  Thieves. 

29.  Provoked  Husband — Tom  Thumb — American 

Tars. 

(8)  Shakespeare’s  Much  Ado  about  Nothing always  been  admired  for 
the  enchanting  sprightliness  of  the  characters  of  Benedick  and  Beatrice  ; 
and  perhaps  not  less  for  the  natural  humor  of  the  clowns,  Dogberry  and 
Verges.  These  characters  were  filled  by  Mr.  and  Miss  Holman,  Mr.  Dick- 
enson and  Mr.  Entwisle  ; and  the  style  in  which  they  were  acted  would 
most  certainly  disprove  one  of  Benedicts  assertions,  all  this  is  no  charm  for 
tie  tooth-acb. 

On  Monday  evening,  Jan.  18,  the  new  Theatre,  a building  which  adds 
'an  ornament  to  this  city,  and  reflects  credit  on  all  concerned  in  the  estab- 
lishment, was  opened  under  the  management  of  Mr.  John  Bernard,  [re- 
cently of  the  Boston  theatre.]  The  following  ADDRESS,  written  by  S., 
StJUTHwicK,  Esq.  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Southey. 

IN  early  Greece,  the  Tragic  Muse  first  strung 
Her  infant  harp,  and  deeds  of  glory  sung  ; 

Lur’d  to  her  hallow’d  fane  Apollo’s  throng : 

Charm’d  with  her  voice,  enchanted  with  her  songc 
Her  -ffi'chylus  illum’d  his  classic  page. 

And  pour’d  its  beauties  on  the  rising  stage  ; 

Euripides  arous’d  the  warm  desires. 

Which  holy  freedom’s  kindling  breath  inspires; 

Made  tyrants  tremble,  bid  the  slave  be  free, 

And  blest  the  clime  with  love  and  liberty. 

And  there  her  laughing  sister  sought  her  bowers. 

On  light  socks  tripping,  crown’d  with  rosy  flowers^ 

And  when  sad  Melpomene’s  tears  would  flow, 

.Sweet  Thalia  smil’d,  and  check’d  the  rising  woe  ; 

The  wond’ringage  the  heaven-born  sisters  hail’d. 

And  Genius  o’er  her  bigot  foes  prevail’d. 

Rome  next  their  sad,  their  pleasing  presence  knew, 

Where  many  a splendid  temple  rose  to  view, 

Grac’d  by  the  scenic  art,  the  Muses’  flame,. 

And  sacred  held  to  Freedom,  Love  and  Fame. 

But  ere  the  Drama  reach’d  its  height  sublime. 

Whence  flow  majestic  down  the  lapse  of  time,^ 

Truth,  Justice^  Candor’s  pure,  unsullied  streamy 
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Virtue’s  mild  light,  and  Glory’s  brighter  beams, 

The  Goth,  the  Vandal  came,  with  barb’rous  rage, 

To  scatter  darkness  o’er  th’  historic  page. 

With  Ruin’s  torch  to  guide  their  fierce  career. 

And  desolation  rising  in  their  rear  ; 

Fair  Science  from  her  throne  of  light  was  hurl’d, 

And  a long  night  of  folly  curs’d  the  world. 

Again  behold  the  Sun  of  Science  shine, 

To  bless  the  nations  with  its  beams  divine  : 

On  Avon’s  banks,  in  Britain’s  favor’d  isle. 

At  Shakspeare’s  birth  the  wond’ring  Muses  smile  j 
The  swans  of  Avon  warble  strains  of  joy, 

Each  tuneful  sister  claims  the  rosy  boy, 

In  holy  rapture  dwells  upon  his  charms. 

And  clasps  him  in  her  love-delighted  arms. 

In  stern  Eliza’s  reign,  this  wond’rous  birth 
Of  bright  ey’d  Fancy,  blest  the  adoring  earth 
Britannia  hail’d  the  herald  of  her  fame. 

His  brows  encircled  with  a lambent  flame, 

By  Genius  lit,  who  claim’d  him  for  her  own. 

And  proudly  plac’d  him  on  her  azure  throne. 

Thence  through  the  dismal  night  of  Gothic  gloom, 
His  keen  eye  pierc’d  the  shades  of  Greece  and  Rome ; 
Beheld  in  Timon’s  generous  despair. 

What  fiend-like  forms  the  mask  of  friendship  wear  ! 
Made  Caesar  bleed  afresh  at  Pompey’s  shrine. 

And  Brutus  tremble  at  the  wrath  divine  ; 

To  Romeo’s  love,  and  Juliet’s  constant  flame, 

Gave  the  sweet  odors  of  undying  fame, 

Taught  faithful  hearts  this  sacred  truth  to  know. 

If  Heaven  is  love,  that  love  is  Heaven  below  : 

And  backward  glancing,  shew’d,  to  England’s  shame, 
How  bloody  Richard  stain’d  her  rising  fame  ; 

Saw  fetter’d  Clarence  visit  ocean’s  caves. 

In  dreams  of  woe,  and  clasp  beneath  the  waves 
The  horrid  forms  that  pointed  to  his  doom — 

The  shroud,  the  gory  axe,  and  yawning  tomb  ! 

On  fallen  Wolsey  shed  the  beams  of  peace. 

Bid,  with  his  griefs,  his  wild  ambition  cease, 

Taught  him  his  God  as  truly  to  adore, 

As  he  had  vainly  worship’d  man  before  ! 

Whene’er  his  wand  he  wav’d,  there  rose  to  viev% 

Xhe  magic  scenes  his  fancy  only  knew  ; 
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’Twas  his,  with  forms  unknown,  to  grace  the  stage, 

And  charm,  like  -dEschylus,  a woud’ring  age  : 

But  who  can  paint  his  glories  as  they  shine  ? 

The  hand,  that  does  it  truly,  is  divine  ! 

Thus,  like  the  sun,  that,  bursting  through  the  storm, 
Bids  the  dark  mist  no  more  the  sky  deform, 

Britannia  saw  the  Drama  rise  refin’d. 

The  glowing  birth  of  Shakspeare’s  mighty  mind  ! 

Till,  lur’d  by  fame,  her  later  worthies  shone. 

And  snatch’d  from  glory’s  brows,  to  deck  their  own, 
Unfading  wreaths  of  brilliant  ever-green  ; 

Yet  not  so  bright  as  Avon’s  rosy  Queen 

Has  shed  around  her  sweet  bard’s  honor’d  tomb. 

There  in  eternal  beauty  still  to  bloom. 

And  from  their  dewy  leaves  each  morn  to  shed 
The  tears  of  fragrance  o’er  his  hallow’d  bed. 

Three  ages  saw  the  Drama’s  light  sublime, 

Shed  its  mild  influence  o’er  Britannia’s  clime. 

When  from  wild  wastes,  dark  streams  and  gloomy  floods, 
Columbia  rose  amid  the  Natal  gods, 

Whom  nations  claim,  the  guardians  of  their  cause, 

Their  sacred  rights,  and  liberties,  and  laws  ; 

She  tow’ring  rose,  and  bade  the  old  world  view 
Bright  scenes  of  beauty  rising  in  the  new  : 

From  Orient  climes  receiv’d  their  arts  divine, 

The  Tragic,  Comic  Muse,  the  sacred  Nine  ; 

Whate’er  was  good  and  useful,  just  and  fair. 

She  wisely  chose,  and  left  the  w'orthless  there. 

And  lo  ! where  Hudson’s  wave  majestic  glides 
O’er  fair  Albania’s  plains  in  vernal  tides  ; 

Prais’d  be  the  gen’rcus  flame  that  warms  their  hearts. 
Whose  bounty  flows  to  aid  the  rising  arts  ; 

This  modest  Temple,  sacred  to  thy  name,  ' 

Apollo  ! father  of  poetic  flame  ! 

Rises  in  decent  dignity  and  pride. 

To  genius,  wit,  taste,  eloquence,  allied  ; 

And  Beauty’s  charms — for  here  shall  Beauty  bring, 

The  choicest  flowers  that  deck  her  rosy  spring. 

Thus  shall  propitious  stars  reward  our  toil. 

For  know,  the  cause  that’s  grac’d  by  Beauty’s  smile, 

Has  sacred  Truth  for  its  exalted  aim— 

And  truth  approving — who  shall  dare  to  blame  ! 

But  ere  my  Muse,  great  Cooke  ! her  flight  has  stay’d, 
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5hall  she  not  rev’rence  thy  departed  shade  ! 

Thou  Star  of  Tragic  fame  ! whose  rising  beam 
Gilded  the  fluent  wave  of  LifFey’s  stream, 

Then  spread  its  light  to  Albion’s  classic  shore, 

That  Garrick’s  shade  might  wonder  and  adore  i. 

Till  proud,  exuliing  in  the  million’s  smile, 

It  spurn’d  the  limits  of  Britannia’s  isle  ! 

Wide  o’er  th*  Atlantic  pour’d  its  orient  blaze, 

And  made  Columbia  mourn  its  parting  rays  ! 

Thus  like  the  stem  that  decks  its  native  soil. 

Emblem  of  Beauty’s  bloom  and  Mercy’s  smile, 

The  shamrock  ever-green — three  climes  did  share 
The  LIVING  LIGHT  OF  Erin’s  Tracic  Star  ! 

Oh  ! CookE  ! great,  good  and  generous  was  thy  aim, 
And  unborn  ages  shall  embalm  thy  name  ! 

“ Thy  frailties,  buried  with  thy  bones,”  no  more 
Thy  foes  rejoice  in,  or  thy  foes  deplore. 

While  the  great  virtues  Heaven  to  thee  did  give, 

In  mem’ry’s  fond,  adoring  eye  shall  live. 

Where’er  the  Tragic  Muse  shall  chance  to  stray, 

Thy  shade,  belov’d  companion  of  her  way. 

Shall  still  attend,  and  light  the  holy  tear, 

To  grace  the  virgin’s,  matron’s,  hero’s  bier. 

And  now,  ye  gen’rous,  ye  expecting  throng, 

To  this  fair  fane  by  fancy  borne  along  ; 

Ye  critics  keen,  well  skill’d  in  verbal  wars. 

Wit’s  brilliant  spirits — Beauty’s  brightest  stars  J 
Lawyers,  who  scorn  to  plead  a villain’s  cause  ; 
Merchants,  Mechanics,  rul’d  by  honor’s  laws  ; 
Soldiers,  whose  valor  burns  with  steady  flame, 
Ardent  to  heal  your  country’s  wounded  fame  ; 

Ye  whom  no  danger,  fear,  or  “ doubt”  appals, 

To  shun  the  battle’s  blaze  when  glory  calls; 

Brave  tars,  whose  lightning  gilds  old  ocean’s  cavei, 
Whose  thunder  calms  the  roaring  of  his  waves. 
Whose  blazing  vengeance,  on  the  stormy  deep, 
Makes  proud  Britannia  her  lost  laurels  weep, 
Snatches,  to  grace  Columbia’s  rising  name. 

Old  Neptune’s  trident,  and  old  England’s  fame  ! 

Ye  who  at  Hamilton’s  lamented  name. 

Feel  more  than  sympathy’s  congenial  flame 
Your  Clinton’s  loss  in  filial  sorrow  mourn, 

And  hallow  with  your  tears  the  hero’s  urn  ; 
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In  glory’s  visions  who  delight  to  rove, 

Beside  the  sainted  Shade  of  Vernon’s  grove  ! 
Decaturs,  Wools,  Van  Renss’lers,  born  to  save, 

In  fields  of  blood,  or  on  the  bloody  wave, 

The  trophies  your  immortal  fathers  won. 

Bunker’s  pure  glory — Monmouth’s  proud  renown  ! 
Whose  deeds  the  Nereids  of  the  deep  shall  sing. 
When  o’er  the  mountain  waves  their  echoes  ring. 
Or  down  in  coral  caves  they  meet  to  mourn. 

The  brave  who  ne’er  shall  to  their  friends  return  ; 
Who  first  on  Niagara’s  hoary  flood. 

Where  gallant  Nelson  pour’d  his  patriot  blood, 

And  gen’rous  Cuyler,  urg’d  by  war’s  alarms, 

Flew  to  expire  in  bright-ey’d  glory’s  arms — 

Amid  Bellona’s  flame,  sublimely  bore 
Columbia’s  eagle  to  the  hostile  shore  ; 

Perch’d  him  in  thunder  on  the  rampant  wall, 

T’  exalt — to  weep — at  Brock’s  untimely  fall ! 

Ye  good,  brave,  cheerful,  witty,  wise  and  gay, 
Choice  volunteers,  where  Thalia  leads  the  way, 

Or  where  Melpomene  extends  her  arms. 

And  wins  ye  with  her  sad,  celestial  charms— 

Ye  friends  of  worth,  from  youth  to  rev’rendage, 
Whose  presence  smiles  upon  our  Infant  Stage, 

One  wish  this  grateful  heart  would  fain  disclose, 

’Tis  sweet — ’tis  sad — it  falters  as  its  flows  : 

With  scenes  as  bright  as  blissful  Eden’s  bowers 
May  guardian  angels  crown  your  fleeting  hours — 
Pure  be  your  joys  as  Vesta’s  sacred  flame. 

The  joys  of  Friendship,  Freedom,  Love,  and  Fame ! 
And  when  your  lamp  of  life,  no  longer  bright. 

On  fate’s  dark  ocean  sheds  its  glim’ring  light. 

When  the  last  respiration  seals  your  doom. 

May  love,  may  glory  light  ye  to  the  tomb  ! 
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lifis  them  to  the  sky:  Or  lifts  them  to  the  sky:  The  fiarlesi  W,  with  mind  serene,  As  toss’d  upon  his  labh’ing 
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And  safely  rides  alon^'  the  feale. 
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His  duty  is  from  sea  to  sea, 

Through  liquid  tracks  to  roll  ; 

To  shun  each  iron-bounded  /ee, 

A birth  to  give  each  shoal : 

To  steer  his  barque  with  skilful  hand, 
Through  billows  ply  from  land  to  land. 
Till  safe  in  port  from  dire  alarms. 

He  tnoors  Avithin  his  Sttsan’s  arms  I 


From  wasting  care  and  sorrow  free. 
Preserv’d  frotn  dangers  past, 

He  dauntless  mounts  life’s  boist’rous  sea. 
And  stems  life’s  roughest  blast : 
Though  tempests  gather  round  his  head. 
Now  shipwreck’d— now  a Captive  led, 
This  cheering  thought  is  ever  nigh, — 
Jack’s  Pilot  lives  enthroned  on  high. 


Ye  Landsmsi  like  your  sea-beat  tars, 

Each  selfsM  thought  forego  ; 

United  ra))r  |ieath  your  stars. 

And  brat  tjie  storms  that  blow  ; 
Froha'cifil  br^l^ahd  discord  cease, 

’Tis  ^ARTY  vifecks  a nations  fieace  ; 

Like  Messmates  join  in  Union’s  band, 

Yo  J, selves  I >rotect — ^your  Native  Land. 
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We  shall  never  envy  the  honors  which  wit  and  learning  obtain  in  any  other  cause,  if 
we  can  be  numbered  among  the  writer  who  have  given  a^dor  to  virtue  and  confidence 
to  truth.  Dv.  Johnson. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER  OF  THE 

HOJY.  DAVID  COBB., 

An  impartial  narration,  at  all  times  requisite  in  giving  the 
history  of  a public  character,  is  yet  more  important,  when  we 
undertake  the  biography  of  the  living.  In  sketching  living 
characters,  one  feels  a greater  fear  of  incurring  the  charge 
of  flattery  or  panegyric,  than  of  provoking  the  censures  of 
the  world.  For  we  do  not  bring  a man  before  the  public  to 
excite  honorable  notice,  unless  his  talents  and  services  en- 
title him  to  grateful  recollection.  And  a bare  recital  of  his 
virtues  may  lead  the  stranger  to  imagine,  that  the  eulogium 
was  at  least  in  part  exaggeration.  But  we  can  assure  our 
readers  we  mean  no  labored  panegyric  in  the  present  arti- 
cle. In  truth,  a concise  relation  of  material  events,  a general 
view  of  predominant  attributes,  are  all  our  aim,  in  the  biogra- 
phical sketches  we  admit  in  this  publication. 

The  Hon.  David  Cobb,  whose  likeness  is  given  in  our 
present  number,  was  born  at  Taunton,  in  the  county  of 
Bristol,  State  of  Massachusetts,  A.  D.  1748,  and  received  the 
honors  of  Harvard  college  in  1766.  At  the  university  he  was 
distinguished  by  strength  of  mind,  decision  of  character. 
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warmth  of  {Vicnclship,  and  ardor  of  feelings.  Traits  of  char- 
acter were  then  exhibited,  which  have  since  marked  his  con- 
duct in  critical  and  important  periods  of  his  life.  In  1776,  he 
engaged  witli  cordiality  and  zeal  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of 
his  country.  He  was  actuated  by  no  interested  or  ambitious 
views.  Nor  did  he  support  the  cause  of  the  colonies  merely 
because  it  was  a popular  one.  He  acted  upon  principle. 
We  must  not  rank  him  among  mere  reformers  and  inno- 
vators, who  oppose  the  government  under  which  they  live 
from  restlessness  of  disposition  or  lust  of  personal  aggran- 
dizement. He  was  discriminating  in  his  opposition  to  the 
measures  of  the  British  cabinet,  adopted  at  the  period  of  which 
we  speak.  It  was  not  so  much  the  legitimate  authority  of  the 
British  govenmient  supported  by  principles  of  the  memora- 
ble revolution  of  1680,  which  he  condemned,  as  the  arbitrary 
policy  of  Uie  administration  of  lord  North  and  his  deluded 
associates. 

Previously  to  the  war  of  1775,  Mr.  Cobb  had  devoted  his 
attention  to  medical  pursuits  ; and  had  a fair  prospect  of  ac- 
quiring both  fame  and  property  by  the  profession.  But  this 
prospect  he  readily  relinquished  ; and  early  engaged  in  the 
dangers  and  hardships  of  a military  life.  This  however  was 
a war  for  self-defence,  in  support  of  the  freedom  of  his  coun- 
try ; and  no  sacrifices  were  considered  too  great  to  be  endur- 
ed. Such  was  his  activity  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  such  the 
public  confidence  in  his  talents  and  bravery,  that  he  was  soon 
placed  in  a high  and  responsible  station  in  the  army.  He  v/as 
made  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  regiment  commanded  by  the 
late  General  Henry  Jackson.  Though  a man  of  science  and 
theory,  he  was  not  satisfied  with  forming  plans  for  others  to 
carry  into  execution.  He  was  as  prompt  and  efficient  in  ac- 
tion, as  he  was  ingenious  in  calculation.  No  difficulties  could 
divert  him  from  his  purposes  : He  was  distinguished  for  his 
heroism  and  bravery  through  the  whole  of  the  revolutionary 
contest,  and  was  honored  with  the  peculiar  esteem  and  confi- 
dence of  the  commander  in  chief.  Soon  after  he  entered  the 
army,  he  was  selected  for  one  of  the  aids  of  General  Washing- 
ton, and  in  that  situation  continued  till  the  close  of  the  war. 
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Since  the  peace  of  1783,  he  has  sustained  important  and 
honorable  offices,  and  often  received  the  suffrages  of  his  fel- 
low citizens  for  some  of  the  highest  stations  in  the  govern- 
ment. For  several  years,  he  was  major-general  of  the  mili- 
tia of  this  state  ; first  justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  for 
the  county  of  Bristol  and  afterwards  in  the  county  of  Hancock, 
the  place  of  his  present  residence  ; a member  of  congress  ; 
speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  this  common- 
wealth ; president  of  the  senate;  lieutenant  governor  in  1809 
and  1810;  and  at  present  the  senior  member  of  the  honorable 
council. 

In  none  of  these  stations  has  he  ever  been  suspected  of  dis- 
honorable conduct.  He  never  exercised  power  to  oppress 
his  fellow  citizens  : he  has  not  accumulated  property  at  the 
expence  of  the  public.  With  generous  and  lofty  feelings, 
which  fear  no  scrutiny  and  aim  at  no  mercenary  or  selfish 
objects,  he  disdains  all  temporizing  and  equivocal  conduct, 
and  in  his  manners  is  frank  and  undisguised.  By  some  men, 
it  may  seem,  that  he  is  destitute  of  that  caution  and  prudence, 
which  are  requisite  in  an  intercourse  with  the  world,  a great 
part  of  which  judge  only  from  appearances.  We  mean  not 
to  say,  that  in  some  stations  discretion  is  not  necessary  both 
in  justice  to  ourselves  and  to  render  iis  more  useful  to  others. 
Yet  are  frankness  and  decision  of  character  of  such  intrinsic 
worth,  that  they  always  receive  the  homage  of  ingenuous  and 
high-minded  men.  To  the  weaknesses  and  prejudices  of 
mankind,  however,  something  is  justly  due  ; and  while  sin- 
cerity claims  our  highest  praise,  much  commendation  may 
be  bestowed  upon  that  prudent  regard  to  the  feelings  and 
opinions  of  others,  which  leads  us  to  suppress,  at  times,  the 
full  declaration  of  our  wishes,  and  induces  us  to  be  less  posi- 
tive and  obtrusive  in  maintaining  our  own  sentiments. 

There  is  generally  a curiosity  to  learn  the  religious  opin- 
ons  of  public  men.  General  Cobb,  we  believe,  has  nothing 
of  the  sectarian  in  his  character  ; nor  can  we  say  to  which 
particular  denomination  of  Christians  he  is  most  attached. 
But  by  his  intimate  friends,  he  is  considered  a decided  be- 
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liever  in  the  Christian  revelation.  The  prophecies  contained 
in  the  holy  scriptures,  he  has  studied  witli  g^reat  attention, 
and  expresses  full  faith  in  their  accomplishment.  In  his  po- 
litical views  and  calculations,  he  is  ever  ready  to  admit  the 
doctrine  of  an  all-wise,  all-controiing  providence,  by  which 
the  destinies  of  nations  and  of  men  are  determined  ; and  by 
which  the  passions  and  plans- of  tyrants  will  be  made  finally 
to  issue  in  the  improvement  and  tranquillity  of  the  world. 


MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LATE 

REV.  GEORGE  WHITEFIELD. 

( Concluded  from  page  192.J 

We  extract  a curious  account  of  a sort  of  pitched-battle 
about  this  period  between  Mr.  Whitefield  and  the  Mounte- 
banks at  Bartholomew  fair. 

‘ It  has  been  the  custom,  for  many  years  past,  in  the  holiday 
seasons,  to  erect  booths  in  Moorfields,  for  mountebanks,  play- 
ers, puppet-shows.  See.  which  were  attended,  from  morning 
till  night,  by  innumerable  multitudes  of  the  lowest  sort  of 
people.  He  formed  a resolution  to  preach  the  gospel  among 
them  ; and  executed  it.  On  Whit  Monday,  at  six  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  attended  by  a large  congregation  of  praying 
-people,  he  began.  Thousands,  who  were  waiting  there,  gap- 
ing for  their  usual  diversions,  all  flocked  round  him.  His 
text  was,  John  iiL  14.  ‘They  gazed,  they  listened,  they 
wept ; and  many  seemed  to  be  stung  with  deep  conviction 
for  their  past  sins.’  All  was  hushed  and  solemn.  ‘ Being 
thus  encouraged,’  says  he,  ‘ I ventured  out  again  at  noon, 
when  the  fields  were  quite  full  ; and  could  scarce  help  smil- 
ing, to  see  thousands,  when  a merry-andrew  was  trumpeting 
to  them,  upon  observing  me  mount  a stand  on  the  other  side 
of  the  field,  deserting  him,  till  not  so  much  as  one  was  left  be- 
hind, but  all  flocked  to  hear  the  gospel.  But  this,  together 
with  a complaint  that  they  had  taken  near  twenty  or  thirty 
pounciS  less  that  uay  than  usual,  so  enraged  the  owners  of  the 
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booths,  that  when  1 came  to  preach  a third  time,  in  tlie  even- 
ing, in  the  midst  of  the  sermon,  a merry-andrew  got  up  upon 
a man’s  shoulders,  and,  advancing  near  the  pulpit,  attempted 
to  slash  me,  with  a long  heavy  whip,  several  limes.  Soon 
afterwards  they  got  a recruiting  sergeant,  with  his  drum,  See. 
to  pass  through  the  congregation.  But  I desired  the  people 
to  make  way  for  the  king’s  officer,  which  was  quietly  done. 
Finding  these  efforts  to  fail,  a large  body,  quite  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  assembled  together,  and,  having  got  a great  pole  for 
their  standard,  advanced  with  sound  of  drum,  in  a very  threat- 
ening manner,  till  they  came  near  the  skirts  of  the  congrega- 
tion. Uncommon  courage  was  given  both  to  preacher  and 
hearers.  I prayed  for  support  and  deliverance,  and  was  heard. 
For  just  as  they  approached  us  with  looks  full  of  resentment, 
I know  not  by  what  accident,  they  quarrelled  among  them- 
selves, threw  down  their  staff,  and  went  their  way,  leaving, 
however,  many  of  their  company  behind,  wlio,  before  we  had 
done,  I trust,  were  brought  over  to  join  the  besieged  party- 
I think  I continued  in  praying,  preaching,  and  singing  (for  the 
noise  was  too  great,  at  times,  to  preach)  about  three  hours. 
We  then  retired  to  the  Tabernacle,  where  thousands  flocked 
— we  were  determined  to  pray  down  the  booths  ; but  blessed 
be  God,  more  substantial  work  was  done.  At  a moderate 
computation,  I received  (I  believe)  a thousand  notes  from 
persons  under  conviction  ; and  soon  after,  upwards  of  three 
hundred  were  received  into  the  society  in  one  dav.  Some  I 
married,  that  had  lived  together  without  marriage  ; one  man 
had  exchanged  his  wife  for  another,  and  given  fourteen  shil- 
lings in  exchange.  Numbers,  that  seemed,  as  it  were,  to 
have  been  bred  up  for  Tyburn,  were,  at  that  time,  plucked  as 
firebrands  out  of  the  burning. 

‘ I cannot  help  adding,  that  several  little  boys  and  girls, 
who  were  fond  of  sitting  round  rne  on  the  pulpit,  while  I 
preached,  and  handing  to  me  people’s  notes,  though  the} 
were  often  pelted  with  eggs,  dirt,  &c.  thrown  at  me,  never 
once  gave  way ; but,  on  the  contrary,  every  time  1 w^as  struck, 
turned  up  their  little  weeping  eyes,  and  seemed  to  wish  thev 
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could  receive  the  blows  for  me.  God  make  them,  in  their 
growing  years,  great  and  living  martyrs  for  him  who,  out  of 
the  moutns  of  babes  and  sucklings,  perfects  praise.’ 

The  fact  of  the  thousand  notes  received  on  this  occasion 
from  persons  affected  by  his  preaching,  gives  no  bad  concep- 
tion of  the  impression  produced  by  the  attempt. 

In  the  year  1742  we  find  him  in  Scotland,  where  he  de- 
scribes the  people  as  sitting  ‘ unwearied  till  two  in  the  morn- 
ing to  hear  sermons,  disregarding  the  weather.  You  could 
scarce  walk  a yard  without  treading  on  some  of  them,  either 
rejoicing  in  God  for  mercies  received,  or  crying  out  for 
more.’  From  St.  Geniiis  in  Cornwall,  we  find  him  also  about 
this  period  writing  thus  : — Arrows  of  conviction  flew  so 
thick,  and  so  fast,  and  such  an  universal  weeping  prevailed 
from  one  end  of  the  congregation  to  the  other,  that  their  min- 
ister could  not  help  going  from  seat  to  seat  to  encourage  the 
w’oundcd  souls.’  From  Birmingham  he  writes  thus  : — < It  is 
near  eleven  at  night.  I have  preached  five  times,  and  weak 
as  I am,  through  Christ  strengthening  me,  I could  preach 
five  times  more.’ 

In  1744  we  find  him  once  more  in  America,  preaching  with 
his  accustomed  eagerness,  and  prosecuting  his  plan  for  the 
orphan  school.  Among  the  expedients  for  promoting  its  in- 
terests we  are  surprized  to  hear  him  notice  the  ‘ purchase  of 
a few  negroes.’  How  is  it  that  the  eyes  of  religion  did  not 
sooner  open  upon  the  profligacy  of  this  traffic  in  blood  ? — His 
solicitude  for  the  souls  of  men  at  the  same  period  is  of  a less 
questionable  nature.  Fie  writes  from  America — « I have 
omitted  preaching  one  night  to  oblige  my  friends,  that  they 
may  not  charge  me  with  murdering  myself  ; but  I hope  yet 
to  die  in  the  pulpit,  or  soon  after  I come  out  of  it.  Weak  as 
I was,  and  have  been,  I was  enabled  to  travel  eleven  hundred 
miles,  and  preach  daily. ^ 

Upon  his  return  to  England,  in  1748,  his  first  acquaintance 
with  lady  Huntingdon  was  formed.  An  anecdote  is  recorded 
at  this  period  of  his  life  of  another  notable  individual,  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  man,  that  we  cannot  help  extracting  it.  The 
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earl  of  Chesterfield,  with  a whole  circle  of  grandees,  attended 
to  hear  him  preach  at  lady  Huntingdon’s.  Having  heard  him 
once,  they  desired  to  hear  him  again.  ‘ I therefore  preached 
again,’  he  says,  ‘ in  the  evening,  and  went  home  never  more 
surprized  at  any  incident  in  my  life.  All  behaved  quite  well, 
and  were  in  a degree  affected.  The  earl  thanked  me,  and 
said,  < Sir,  I will  not  tell  you  what  I shall  tell  others,  how  I 
approve  of  you.’  Wr.  Whitefield  adds,  ‘ In  all  time  of  my 
wealth,  good  Lord  deliver  me  1* 

In  the  interval  between  this  time  and  1756  our  biographer 
carries  him  through  the  greatest  part  of  England,  Wales,  Ire- 
land, and  America.  In  the  year  1754,  he  was  detained  for  a 
time  at  Lisbon,  and  witnessed  the  solemnities  of  Easter  in  the 
Roman  church.  The  effect  of  this  pageantry  upon  a self-con- 
stituted reformer  even  of  the  reformed,  may  be  conceived. — 
Something,  he  says,  he  did  learn  from  the  preachers  at  Lis- 
bon ; and  the  authority  of,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  impres- 
sive preachers  that  ever  mounted  the  pulpit  is  upon  this  point 
worthy  of  attention.  < The  action  of  the  preacher  is,’  he  ob- 
serves, < graceful.’ — ^ Vividi  oculi — vividse  manus — omnia 
vivida.’ — Perhaps  our  English  preachers  would  do  well  to  be 
a little  more  fervent  in  their  addresses.  They  have  truth  on 
their  side,  why  should  superstition  and  falsehood  run  away 
with  all  that  is  pathetic  or  affecting  ? — The  testimony  borne 
by  Hume  to  the  talent  of  Mr.  Whitefield’s  own  pulpit  ad- 
dresses is  stated  in  a note,  and  is  too  curious  to  be  passed 
over.  ‘ He  is,’  said  Mr.  Hume,  ‘ the  most  ingenious  preach- 
er I ever  heard.  It  is  worth  while  to  go  twenty  miles  to  hear 
him.’  He  then  repeated  a passage  which  he  himself  had 
heard.  ‘ After  a solemn  pause,  Mr.  Whitefield  thus  address- 
ed his  audience  : — « The  attendant  angel  is  just  about  to  leave 
the  threshold  and  ascend  to  heaven.  And  shall  he  ascend  and 
not  bear  with  him  the  news  of  one  sinner,  among  all  this  mul- 
titude, reclaimed  from  the  error  of  his  ways  ?’  To  give  the 
greater  effect  to  his  exclamation  he  stamped  with  his  foot, 
lifted  up  his  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  and,  with  gushing 
eyes,  cried  aloud— Stop,  Gabriel  ! .stop  ! — ere  you  enter  the 
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sacred  portals,  and  yet  carry  with  you  the  news  of  one  sinner 
converted  to  God.’ 

In  1762,  his  frame  appeared  for  a time  to  be  sinking  under 
his  exertions,  but  he  soon  resumed  his  work.  Upon  his  re- 
covery, he  writes  to  express  his  joy  at  being  able,  as  he  terms 
it,  to  take  the  field  again.  ‘ Mounts,’  says  he,  ‘ are  the  best 
pulpits,  and  the  heavens  the  best  sounding  boards.  Oh  for 
power  equal  to  my  will,  I would  fly  from  pole  to  pole  pub- 
lishing the  everlasting  gospel  of  the  Son  of  God  1* 

In  July  1769,  he  embarked  the  seventh  and  last  time  for 
America,  and,  at  length,  in  the  rapid  career  of  his  voluntary 
apostleship,  broke  down  prematurely  as  to  age,  under  his  ac« 
cumulated  burthens.  We  shall  dwell  for  a moment  upon  his 
character  and  qualifications. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  a man  so  admired  and  condemned 
should  have  very  opposite  portraits  presented  of  him  to  the 
world  ; and,  in  fact,  according  as  prejudice  has  turned  the 
glass  one  way,  or  enthusiasm  the  other,  his  virtues  and  talents 
have  been  diminished  or  magnified  at  pleasure. 

Forty  years  may  be  supposed  to  have  pretty  much  cleared 
the  medium  through  which  he  is  contemplated,  and  we  may 
now  hope,  in  some  measure,  to  see  and  to  paint  him  as  he  re- 
ally was.  He  was  then,  we  think,  truly  devout ; a man  of 
boundless  zeal,  of  warm  feelings,  of  great  honesty,  of  singular 
disinterestedness  ; and,  as  to  talents,  ^of  prodigal  imagination, 
a dexterous  reasoner,  and  a considerable  orator  ; on  the  oth- 
er hand,  he  was  impatient,  without  foresight,  sometimes  high- 
minded,  insensible  of  the  worth  of  discipline,  occasionally 
harsh,  restless,  coarse  in  his  taste,  enthusiastic  in  his  judge- 
ment of  events,  and  often  in  his  explanation  of  scripture. 
These  opposite  qualities  not  only  met  together  in  his  mind, 
but  existed  there  in  very  large  proportions.  He  was  a man 
made  upon  a gigantic  scale  ; his  very  defects  were  mascu- 
line and  powerful.  He  reminds  us  of  one  of  those  stern  fig- 
ures which  cross  the  eye  in  the  landscapes  of  Salvator  Rosa, 
extravagantly  spirited,  and  wildly  great.  It  is  characteristic 
of  such  men  to  overleap  difficulties,  but  then  it  is  also  charac- 
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teristic  theiin  to  overlook  consequences  ; and  the  fact 
that  none  have  done  more  than  Mr.  Whitefield,  and  few  have 
^een  less  what  they  were  doing.  He  is  gone,  however,  to  a 
tribunal  where,  perhaps,  the  excesses  of  zeal  are  less 'severely 
punished  than  its  deficiencies  ; and  the  delinquencies  of  the 
head  less  visited  than  those  of  the  heart.  While  he  lived,  the 
obstrusiveness  of  his  faults  might  have  inclined  us  to  a judge- 
ment disproportionably  harsh.  But  now  that  he  is  brought 
before  us,  like  the  kings  of  Egypt,  for  judgement,  we  must 
take  care  to  administer  deliberate  justice,  without  forgetting 
the  claims  of  charity. 


REVIEW. FOR  fHE  POLTAN^HOS. 

Hubert  and  Ellen.,  with  other  Poems.,  by  L.  M.  Sargent". 

Boston,.  C.  Stebbins, 

Somewhat  more  than  two  months  have  now  passed  since 
the  publication  of  Hubert  and  Ellen  ; the  thrill  of  delight, 
which  attended  its  first  perusal,  may  be  supposed  to  have  in 
some  degree  subsided  ; yet  the  glow  of  rapture  is  still  awak- 
ened, when  we  open  it  with  the  cold  and  listless  indifference 
of  a reviewer.  There  is  something  ii>tesistibly  fascinating 
in  Mr.  Sargent’s  descriptive  poetry.  We  are  well  aware  that 
the  criticism,  which  judges  of  the  merit  of  every  poem  by 
the  length  of  its  lines,  will  reverse  our  decision.  But  we  have 
yet  to  learn,  that,  because  Dryden  and  Pope  chose  to  write  in 
iambic  lines  of  ten  syllables,  every  succeeding  bard  must 
shackle  his  imagination  with  the  trammels  of  heroic  meas- 
ure. Indeed  we  think  the  eight*sy liable  verse  better  calcu- 
lated for  a descriptive  poem,  as  it  admits  of  more  variety  in 
construction,  and  renders  the  cesural  pause  less  necessary  in 
reading  ; it  is  more  smooth  and  melodious,  and  by  being 
occasionally  variegated  with  alternate  rhymes,  does  not  tire 
the  ear  with  the  continual  recurrence  of  the  same  inflection 
of  the  voice. 

The  style  of  Mr.  Sargent’s  poem  is  not  unlike  that  of  Wal- 
ter Scott ; yet  has  a distinctness  of  character  sufficient  to 
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mark  its  originality.  The  story  of  Hubert  and  Ellen  is  intro- 
duced by  the  following  note — The  poem  commences  with 
the  address  of  an  old  man  to  a stranger,  who  is  supposed  to 
be  gazing  at  a maniac,  reclining  upon  a grave,  near  which 
the  old  man  is  standing.*^  As  there  was  here  ample  scope 
for  fine  poetical  description,  we  regret  that  he  did  not  intro- 
duce into  the  text  every  thing  essential  to  the  story. 

We  shall  not  anticipate  any  part  of  the  reader’s  gratifica- 
tion by  relating  the  story  in  our  homespun  prose  ; but,  by  a 
few  extracts  from  the  poem,  allure  him  to  feast  upon  the 
whole. 

The  first  extract  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers  is  the  de- 
scription of  Ellen,  and  the  dog  Carlo,  which  is  full  of  life. 

“ Time  fast  has  flown,  since  Ellen  smil’d. 

Where,  in  a vale,  beside  a wood. 

Old  Edgar’s  lonely  cottage  stood  ; 

Poor,  widow’d  Mary’s  only  child. 

For  Edgar  never  liv’d  to  know 
Of  Ellen’s  hapless  doom  ; 

And,  ere  tlie  days  of  Ellen’s  wo. 

Thrice  did  the  summer  flow’ret  grow. 

And  thrice  cold  winter’s  blast  did  blow, 

On  Edgar’s  lowly  tomb. 

Amid  the  valley  lone. 

Where  foot  of  mortal  seldom  came, 

Liv’d  Ellen  and  the  aged  dame. 

In  solitude,  unknown. 

And,  when  old  Edgar  droop’d  and  died, 

Poor  Mary’s  wants  were  still  supplied. 

By  tender  Ellen’s  care. 

At  early  dawn,  her  little  feet 
The  dew,  from  off  the  pathway,  beat. 

And  water,  from  the  brook,  she  drew  : 

And  oft  she  pluck’d  the  flow’r,  that  grew 
Upon  the  margin  fair  ; 

And  still,  while  poor  old  Mary  slept, 
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Smiling,  towards  her  pillow  crept, 

And  gently  plac’d  it  there. 

Then  silent  would  she  watch,  the  while, 
Her  fond  surprise  and  wak’ning  smile. 

Next,  with  kind  look  and  willing  haste. 

She  brought  her  mother’s  slight  repast. 
Then,  o’er  her  neck,  her  kerchief  threw ; 
Full  well  the  signal  Carlo  knew, 

And,  to  the  door,  impatient,  flew. 

Oft  did  he  cast  alternate  look, 

From  Ellen,  to  the  little  nook. 

Where  high  the  birchen  basket  hung. 

Ere,  from  its  place,  she  gaily  took. 

And  careless,  on  her  finger,  swung. 

And,  o’er  her  auburn  gay. 

Before  she  had  her  gipsy  tied. 

That  did,  at  best,  but  poorly  hide 
Her  fairy  face  and  floating  pride  ; 

His  freqdent  bark  would  loudly  chide 
Her  ling’ring  step's  delay. 

Scarce,  on  the  string,  she  placed  her  hand, 
Ere  Carlo  would  in  silence  stand,  ^ 

With  forward  head,  and  upward  ear. 

The  sound  of  lifting  latch  to  hear  ; 

And  body  back,  and  foot  before. 

And  eye,  intent,  upon  the  door. 

And  Ellen  scarce  the  bobbin  drew, 

Ere,  o’er  the  threshold,  Carlo  flew, 

And  swiftly  shot  along  the  lawn. 

With  eagle’s  speed ; nor  had  she  more 
Than  dropp’d  the  latch,  and  clos’d  the  door, 
Ere  Carlo  down  the  hill  had  gone. 

And,  scarce  she  left  the  threshold  stone. 

Ere  he  had  swam  the  brook  below. 

And  climb’d  the  cliff,  and,  on  its  brow, 
Paus’d,  and  look’d  back,  on  Ellen’s  way, 
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Shook,  from  his  locks,  the  water  spray, 
And  bark’d  again,  to  chide  delay. 

And,  when,  with  lily  foot  unshod, 

Across  the  shallow  brook,  she  trod, 

Again  he  sped,  for  then  he  knew 
The  path,  that  Ellen  would  pursue. 

And,  when  she  gain’d  the  ridge’s  height, 
Carlo  was  fairly  out  of  sight. 

And  thus,  with  health  and  sweet  content, 
Fair  Ellen  pass’d  her  early  hours, 

Nor  yet  e’er  op’d  her  eyes,  on  sorrow  ; 

Save  once,  but  long  those  tears  had  dried  ; 
’Twasj^when  her  father j Edgar,  died. 

And  thus,  with  basket  at  her  side. 

Carlo  and  little  Ellen  went, 

In  search  of  herbs,  and  fruits,  and  flowers  ; 
And,  homeward,  with  the  little  store, 

At  even,  sought  the  cottage  door. 

Then,  to  the  village,  on  the  morrow, 

Carlo  and  little  Ellen  came, 

And  sold  them,  to  the  village  dame. 

With  slower  step,  then  Carlo  trod. 

And  proudly  sought  the  village  road  ; 

For  well  he  constru’d,  what  did  meali 
The  decent  plaid  and  bonnet  green. 

It  was  a pleasant  thing,  to  see 
Ellen,  at  even,  merrily. 

When  length’ning  shadows,  o’er  the  lea, 
Call’d  home  the  ploughman  wearily  ; 
Tripping,  with  lightsome  steps,  along. 
While,  half  untied,  her  bonnet  hung  ; 

And  Carlo,  marching  close  before. 

With  lifted  head,  the  basket  bore. 

And  truly  it  was  fair,  to  see 

Old  Mary’s  kind  and  greeting  smile, 
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That  more  than  paid  for  Ellen’s  toil. 

And,  when  her  little  gains  she  show’d, 

And  laid  upon  her  mother’s  knee, 

And  smiling,  said,  ‘ ’tis  all  for  thee  ;* 

The  tear,  down  Mary’s  cheek,  that  flow’d, 

To  Ellen’s  heart  was  far  more  dear. 

Than  worlds  of  wealth  and  costly  gear.” 

The  following  passage  is  true  to  nature,  and  exemplifies 
variety  in  the  versification. 

« Gentle  stranger,  have  you  never. 

Musing,  upon  your  lonely  pillow, 

Given  a sweet,  a silent  hour. 

To  mem’ry  dear  ? 

Whose  living  wand,  with  magic  pow’r, 

Can  bring  so  near 

Your  native  land,  beyond  the  billow  ; 

And  show  so  clear 

Dear  early  scenes,  that  time  would  sever  ; 

And  paint  the  friend,  now  sunk  forever. 

With  hand  so  true, 

That  long  lost  friend,  and  distant  home. 

And  scenes  of  youth,  before  you  come, 

In  present  view  ? 

“ If  such  an  hour  you  never  knew, 

Ah,  then  indeed  you  ne’er  can  know, 

Why,  down  my  cheek,  this  tear  does  flow. 

When,  on  my  mem’ry  rushing,  come 
Dear  thoughts  of  Mary’s  humble  home. 

The  peaceful  look,  the  greeting  smile, 

The  brook,  and  hill,  and  hawthorn  green, 

That  grew,  beside  the  lowly  cell. 

And  Ellen’s  gentle  voice,  and  mien. 

My  poor  old  heart  with  sorrow  swell, 

Apd  of  its  kindest  tears  beguile.” 

There  is  something  eminently  pathetic  in  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  death  of  poor  old  Mary.” 
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Upon  her  bed,  old  Mary  laid  ; 

Her  hands  were  clasp’d,  as  if  she  pray’d. 

But  soon  I mark’d,  though  piercing  cold, 

No  bl£^e  the  cottage  hearth  did  hold  ; 

And  Carlo,  couch’d,  beside  the  bed. 

With  piteous  whine,  and  lifted  head. 

One  eager  glance  did  plainly  show, 

Her  wither’d  chin  had  sunken  low. 

And,  in  her  eye,  half  op’d,  half  clos’d. 

The  silent  look  of  death  repos’d.  , 

Her  last  sad  tear  had  ceas’d  to  flow. 

And,  frozen,  on  her  cheek,  did  stand. 

And,  when  I lightly  pass’d  my  hand, 

With  trembling  haste,  upon  her  brow, 

My  palm  did  seem  on  mountain  snow  ! — 

Wanderer,  have  you  ever  seen. 

Half  hidden,  in  the  lowland  green. 

The  bashful  lily  of  the  vale  ; 

One  single  bell,  upon  a stem  ? 

Whose  fragrance,  floated  on  the  gale. 

Whose  lustre  brighter  grew 
When  closer  to  the  flow’r  you  came, 

And  gaz’d,  with  nearer  view  ? 

And,  when  you  rais’d  its  little  head. 

More  fragrance  and  new  lustre  shed  ; 

And,  when  releas’d,  resum’d  again 
Its  humble  air  and  modest  mien  ? 

“ And  have  you  torn  away  the  flow’r. 

The  plaything  of  an  idle  hour, 

And  thrown  it  lightly  by  ? 

And  did  you  e’er  at,  parting,  view 
The  stock,  on  which  the  lily  grew. 

And  mark,  how  soon  the  feeble  stem^ 

Dishonor’d  of  its  only  gem. 

Would  droop,  and  pine,  and  die  ?” 

We  shall  make  but  one  more  extract,  in  which  the  misery 
of  Ellen  is  illustrated  by  a figure  most  exquisitely  beautiful. 
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« Oh  ! ’twas  a piteous  thing,  to  see 
The  little  Ellen’s  misery. 

For  fever’d  blood  and  constant  care 
Had  strangely  shorn  her  flowing  hair. 

That  eye,  whose  glance  did  once  reveal 
Whate’er  her  gentle  soul  did  feel, 

That  hazel  eye  did  strangely  glare, 

And,  in  its  socket,  sunken  low, 

Now  told  of  nought,  but  wild  despair. 

Care’s  anxious  hand  had  stamp’d,  e’en  now, 

Its  checker’d  signet,  on  her  brow. 

Her  cheek,  deep  lin’d,  by  streaming  woes, 

Display’d,  by  fits,  the  fev’rish  rose. 

And  pallid  lily,  sadly  fair. 

And,  when  the  hectic  strife  was  o’er, 

Then,  on  her  cheek,  the  rose  no  more 
Strove,  ’gainst  the  pale  usurper’s  pow’r  ; 

The  lily  sat,  in  triumph  there. 

Scarce  aught  remain’d,  by  which,  to  know 
’Twas  Ellen,  but  the  tale  of  wo....” 

We  have  endeavored  to  be  faithful  in  giving  Mr.  Sargent’s 
own  punctuation  in  the  preceding  extracts ; but,  should  a 
comma  have  escaped  us,  its  absence  will  not  be  lamented 
where  such  exuberance  of  supernumeraries  remain. 

The  remaining  poems  in  the  volume  are  short.  “ The 
Trial  of  the  Harp,”  it  was  remarked  to  us  by  a friend,  is  a 
fascinating  little  fancy  piece,  but  perhaps  a little  too  etherial. 

Billowy  water”  was  first  published  at  Boston  in  the  Palla- 
dium ; it  was  afterwards  published  in  the  London  Courier,  as 
the  original  production  of  an  English  clergyman,  whose  name 
we  do  not  now  recollect.  Mr.  Sargent  has  now  laid  claim  to 
his  property,  and  we  feel  a degree  of  national  pride  in  declar- 
ing it  to  be  unquestionably  his.  The  following  are  the  con- 
cluding stanzas — 

« Bill’wy  water,  roll  along  I 
While  far  I mark  thy  various  way  j 
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Thy  murm’ring  %tream,  thy  torrent  strong 
Life’s  varying  tide  display. 

First,  its  infant  waters  flow, 

Through  verdant  dale,  and  flow’ry  mead  ; 
Where  lilies  of  the  valley  blowj 
And  fairies  softly  tread. 

Glassy  now  its  bosom  seems  ; 

But  Av’rice,  soon,  and  bubbling  Pride 
Pour  in  their  tributary  streams  ; 

And  swell  the  little  tide. 

Swift  the  manly  torrent  pours, 

In  frothy  billows,  proudly  tost, 

And,  ’midst  life’s  troubled  ocean,  roars, 
Till  all,  in  noise,  is  lost.’’ 
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A COURSE  OF 

LECTURES  ON"  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY, 

BY  y.  LATHROPy  JUN.  A.  M. 

LECTURE  THE  THIRD. 

ELECTRICITY.  . 

Electricity,  as  one  of  the  most  potent  agents  by  which 
the  material  world  is  influenced  and  affected,  claims  an  early 
attention  in  the  order  of  this  Course,  and  is  adopted  as  the 
subject  of  the  present  Lecture.  This  subtle,  strong  and  as- 
tonishing power  is  diffused  through  every  part  of  creation 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  penetrating  the  inmost  reces- 
ses of  bodies,  and  producing  (according  to  the  circumstances 
by  which  its  operations  are  governed,)  the  most  beneficial,  or 
the  most  disastrous  effects  on  objects  within  its  sphere  of  ac- 
tion. That  it  is  matter,  and  not  a mere  property,  or  the  effect 
of  some  cause,  as  sound  is  of  a solid  body,  is  evident  from  a 
variety  of  facts  established  by  the  test  and  experience  of  our 
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senses.  Its  action  on  the  organs  of  hearing,  feeling,  smell- 
ing, seeing  and  tasting,  produces  effects  similar  to  such  as 
proceed  from  other  material  causes.  We  hear,  see,  feel, 
smell,  and  taste  the  electrical  fluid  ; and  the  distinct  quali- 
ties of  the  sensations  it  produces,  arc  marked  and  distinguish- 
ed in  all  their  specific  peculiarities,  in  a manner  that  can 
leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind  with  respect  to  their  nature  and 
origin.  After  having  been  once  perceived  and  experienced, 
they  will  always  be  detected  on  a repetition  of  their  appear- 
ance, and  cannot  be  mistaken  for  any  other  phenomena,  by 
the  most  superficial  observer.  The  electric  fluid,  whether 
darting  in  lightning  from  the  clouds,  or  silently  operating  in 
the  atmosphere,  or  collected  by  the  excitation  of  a glass  cy- 
linder, is  a substance,  sui  generis,  of  a peculiar  nature,  and 
possessed  of  peculiar  properties. 

What  was  the  anima  mundi  of  the  ancients  ? The  Psyche, 
or  universal  mundane  soul  of  Plato  ? That,  which  they  ig- 
norantly called  the  soul  of  the  world, — the  operative  cause  of 
of  life  and  motion,  Franklin  has,  in  our  days,  proved  to  be  elec- 
tricity. 

In  contemplating  the  system  of  creation,  says  a modern 
philosopher,  we  perceive  three  kinds  of  fluids,  of  extreme 
subtilty,  and  very  much  allied  to  each  other.  These  are  fire, 
light,  and  electricity.  The  proofs  adduced  in  favor  of  their 
identity  are  various  and  striking.  ’ If  it  be  true,  that  no  more 
causes  are  to  be  assigned  for  effects,  than  are  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  their  phenomena,  it  seems  rational  that  the  three 
substances  just  mentioned  should  be  considered  as  different 
modifications  of  the  same  fluid.  The  rays  of  light  collected  in 
the  focus  of  a lens,  act  on  solid  matter  with  more  force  than  the 
most  violent  blaze  of  a furnace.  Metals  which  yield  with  the 
greatest  reluctance  to  the  ordinary  methods  of  fusion,  melt  in 
an  instant,  and  the  diamond  itself  is  dissipated  in  smoke  under 
this  intolerable  degree  and  accumulation  of  solar  heat.  Com- 
mon fire,  like  that  of  the  sun,  will  promote  vegetation  and  ripen 
fruits.  Electrical  heat,  like  that  of  the  sun,  consumes  combus- 
tible substances,  deflagrates  metals,  causes  gun  powder  to  ex- 
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plode,  accelerates  evaporation  and  germination,  and  whether  at 
rest,  or  in  motion,  is  in  its  nature  and  operations,  so  analogous 
to  fire  and  light,  that  there  seems  no  valid  objection  to  the  hy- 
pothesis which  assumes  a common  cause  for  them  all. 

Many  experiments  have  been  instituted  to  prove  the  identi- 
ty oflightning  and  the  electrical  fluid.  Dr.  Franklin  remarks, 
that  their  appearances  agree  in  the  following  important  partic- 
ulars, viz.  giving  light;  color  of  their  light; — and  here  it  may 
be  noticed,  that  the  color  of  the  spark  from  the  conductor,  or  a 
battery,  indicates  its  degree  of  strength — so  it  is  with  the  flash 
of  the  thunder  storm.  The  whiteness  of  both  is  of  an  intensity 
and  peculiarity  of  lustre  that  surpasses  description — and  is  al- 
ways occasioned  by  a violent  condensation  of  the  fluid — and,  in 
proportion  to  that  condensation,  is  the  energy  and  effect  of  its 
operation.  In  the  regions  of  the  air,  where  the  atmosphere  is 
attenuated  to  the  rarity  of  the  Boylean  vacuum,  the  electric 
fluid  is  pale  and  diluted  ; it  sometimes  plays  in  lively  corrus- 
cations  ; but  never  assumes  th'e  shape,  or  darts  with  the  fury, 
which  we  behold  in  the  vicinity  of  our  earth,  when  it  destroys 
the  lives  of  animals  and  scatters  the  materials  of  our  habita- 
tions towards  all  the  winds  of  heaven.  Other  resemblances 
- are  noted,  in  the  crooked  direction  of  the  spark;  its  swift  mo- 
t^n  ; being  conducted  by  metals  ; noise  of  explosion  ; sub- 
sisting in  water  and  ice  ; rending  bodies  it  passes  through. 
Here,  it  may  be  well  to  observe,  that  animals  are  sometimes 
^killed  by  lightning  without  their  bodies  being  apparently  in- 
jured by  the  stroke.  In  this  case,  Beccaria  supposes  that  the 
lightning  does  not  really  touch,  but  only  produces  a sudden 
vacuum  near  them,  and  the  air  rushing  violently  out  of  their 
‘lungs  to  supply  it,  they  cannot  recover  their  breath  again  : 
and  in  proof  of  this  opinion,  he  alleges,  that  the  lungs  of  such 
as  are  killed  in  this  way,  are  always  found  flaccid.  But,  to 
put  the  matter  of  inquiry  beyond  doubt,  Dr.  Franklin,  in  the 
summer  of  1749,  by  means  of  an  electrical  kite,  actually  drew 
down  lightning  from  the  clouds,  and  with  the  fluid  thus  col- 
lected, performed  all  the  experiments  that  are  usually  exhib- 
ited with  a glass  globe  or  cylinder. 
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But,  to  draw  the  lightning  from  the  clouds  with  impunity, 
has  not  been  the  privilege  of  every  philosopher.  There  is 
something  of  Promethean  audacity  in  the  attempt ; and  as 
the  experiment  is  always  attended  with  danger,  there  seems, 
since  the  question  for  which  it  was  originally  instituted,  is 
decided,  little  necessity  to  incur  the  penalty  of  too  bold  an  in- 
tercourse with  the  electrical  powers  of  the  upper  regions. 
The  fate  of  Rickman,  a Russian  philosopher,  who  perished 
by  lightning  which  he  attracted  with  his  rod,  alfords  a serious 
lesson  of.  caution  to  the  daring  electrician.  Darwin  de- 
scribes the  melancholy  catastrophe  in  the  following  emphatic 
lines. 

" Nymphs  ! on  that  day  ye  shed  from  lucid  eyes 
Celestial  tears,  and  breath’d  etherial  sighs — 

When  Rickman  rear’d,  by  fearless  haste  betray’d, 

The  wiry  rod  in  Niera’s  fatal  shade. 

Clouds  o’er  the  sage  with  fringed  skirts  succeed. 

Flash  follows  flash, — the  warning  corks  recede  ; 

Near  and  more  near,  he  eyed  with  fond  amaze, 

The  silver  streams,  and  watch’d  the  sapphire  blaze,-- 
Then  burst  the  steel,— the  dart  electric  sped. 

And  the  bold  sage  lay  number’d  with  the  dead. 

Nymphs  ! on  that  day  ye  shed  from  lucid  eyes 
Celestial  tears,  and  breath’d  etherial  sighs  ! 

In  prosecuting  our  inquiries  into  the  system  of  nature,  w'e 
shall  often  have  occasion  to  remark  the  incidents  by  which 
philosophers  have  been  led  to  reflections  and  calculations, 
which  have  terminated  in  the  most  important  discoveries.  I 
have  already,  in  a former  lecture,  noticed  the  circumstances 
which  furnished  a clue  to  disclose  the  mystery  of  the  celestial 
motions,  and  enabled  Newton  to  confirm  the  system  of  Co- 
pernicus by  the  unanswerable  argument  of  geometrical  de- 
monstration. The  accidental  discovery  of  the  loadstone  by 
an  obscure  shepherd,  furnished  a guide  for  mariners  on  th.c 
ocean,  and  such  a guide  as  no  science,  however  subtle  or  sub- 
lime its  speculations  may  be,  could  ever  have  obtained  for 
the  adventurous  navigator  on  the  trackless  deep.  The  per- 
son who  first  amused  himself  with  the  effect  of  excited  am- 
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ber  on  a feather,  little  supposed  that  the  object  of  his  amuse- 
ment was  the  basis  of  a science  wliich  should  teach  men  how 
to  disarm  the  clouds  of  their  li^htnin^,  divest  the  storm  of  its 
terrors,  invigorate  the  debilitated  animal  frame,  and  reani- 
mate the  body  apparently  deprived  of  the  principle  of  life  ! 

The  term  electricity  is  derived  fronvthe  Greek  word  elec- 
tron, amber,  because  the  first  electrical  appearances  were  ob- 
served in  that  substance. 

The  electric  fluid  proper  to  any  body,  when  in  its  natural 
state,  is  equally  diffused  through  all  its  parts.  But  the  grand 
fountain,  is  the  earth.  On  turning  the  cylinder  of  the  ma- 
chine, the  rubber  is  deprived  of  its  natural  portion  of  elec- 
tricity, and  unless  it  has  a communication  with  the  earth,  can 
part  with  no  inoi'c,  and  if  a spark  be  drawn  from  the  prime 
conductor,  all  electrical  appearances  will  cease.  On  this  ac- 
count, a chain  is  attached  to  the  rubber,  by  which  constant 
supplies  are  obtained.  If  the  chain  be  removed  to  the  prime 
conductor,  so  as  to  destroy  its  insulation,  and  the  knuckle  be 
held  near  tlie  brass  ball  at  the  back  of  the  rubber,  a spark 
will  be  drawn  from  the  part,  and  it  will  then  be  negatively 
electrified,  having  imparted  a quantity  to  the  rubber,  and  the 
fluid  will  be  received  from  the  ground,  through  a person  thus 
circumstanced,  so  long  as  he  continues  in  that  situation,  and 
the  machine  is  in  motion. 

V 

Two  hypotheses  seem  to  divide  the  attention  of  electricians. 
They  arc  those  of  Dr.  Franklin,  and  Mr.  Eales — both  have 
their  advocates,  yet  neither  is  allowed  to  be  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  every  electrical  phenomenon.  I shall  give  a brief 
sketch  of  their  most  remarkable  points,  and  endeavor  to  as- 
sign satisfactory  reasons  for  adopting  the  hypothesis  of  Dr. 
Franklin  in  this  Course  of  Lectures. 

Although  Mr.  Adams,  one  of  the  w^armest  advocates  of  the 
theory  of  a double  current,  always  mentions  it  as  the  theory 
of  Mr.  Eales,  if  any  honor  be  really  due  to  its  author,  we  must 
in  justice  award  it  to  M.  Du  Fay.  It  is  still  better,  however, 
^ to  distinguish  the  two  theories  by  names  which  the  general 
consent  of  the  learned  world  has  rendered  technical  and 
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scientific.  The  theory  of  Du  Fay,  as  supported  by  Miv 
Eales,  is  called  “ vitreous  and  resinous” — the  other,  first  sug- 
gested by  bishop  Watson,  but  illustrated  and  confirmed  by 
Dr.  Franklin,  is  denominated  « positive  and  negative.” 

In  the  first  theory,  the  vitreous  and  resinous,  it  is  supposed 
that  there  are  two  distinct  electrical  fluids— repulsive  with 
respect  to  themselves,  but  attractive  of  one  another.  T.  his 
definition,  in  its  present  form,  though  correct,  is  rather  ob- 
scure ; and  as  the  principle  is  the  same  in  both  theories,  I 
shall  endeavor  to  explain  it  before  I proceed  further.  Elec- 
tricities of  the  same  name  repel,— of  contrary  names,  attract 
each  other — that  is,  if  two  bodies  electrified  vitreously,  or 
positively,  be  brought  near  together,  they  repel  each  other — 
or  two  bodies  resinously  or  negatively — they,  also  repel  each 
other— but  a body  vitreously,  or  positively  electrified,  will 
attract  one  resinously,  or  negatively  electrified,  and  vice  ver- 
sa. So  in  magnetism,  the  north  poles  of  two  magnets  repel 
— they  will  not  adhere  on  being  brought  into  contact — but 
the  north  pole  of  one  magnet,  attracts  the  south  pole  of  anoth- 
er, and  vice  versa. 

In  the  theory  of  the  vitreous  and  resinous  electricity,  it  is 
supposed  that  these  two  fluids  are  equally  attracted  by  all 
bodies,  and  exist  in  intimate  union  in  their  pores  ; and  that  in 
this  state  they  exhibit  no  marks  of  their  existence.  The  fric- 
tion of  an  electric  by  a rubber,  separates  the.se  fluids,  and 
causes  the  vitreous  electricity  of  the  rubber,  to  pass  to  the 
electric,  and  then,  to  the  prime  conductor  of  a machine,  while 
the  resinous  electricity  of  the  conductor  and  the  electric,  is 
conveyed  to  the  rubber  : and  thus,  the  quality  of  the  electric 
fluid,  possessed  by  the  electric  and  the  rubber,  is  changed, 
while  the  quantity  remains  the  same  in  each.  In  this  state  of 
separation,  the  two  electric  fluids  will  exert  their  respective 
powers  ; and  any  number  of  bodies,  charged  with  either  of 
them  will  repel  each  other,  attract  those  bodies  that  have  less 
of  each  particular  fluid  than  themselves,  and  be  still  more  at- 
tracted by  bodies  that  are  wholly  destitute  of  it,  or  loaded 
with  the  contrary.  According  to  this  theory,  there  is  a dou- 
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ble  current — one  fluid  passing  to  an  electrified  conductor 
from  any  subject  presented  to  it,  whilst  the  same  quantity  of 
the  other  fluid  passes  from  it ; and  when  each  body  receives 
its  natural  quantity  of  both  fluids,  the  balance  of  the  two  pow- 
ers is  restored,  and  the  bodies  are  unelectrified. 

This  theory  is  warmly  advocated  by  Mr.  Symmes,  Mr. 
Eales,  and  Mr.  Adams,  the  latter  of  whom,  in  the  violence 
of  his  zeal  to  establish  a favorite  doctrine,  often  forgets  his 
candor,  and  sometimes  his  good  manners.  As  a specimen  of 
bis  disposition  to  investigate,  take  the  exordium  of  his  exam- 
ination of  the  Franklinian  theory. 

“ It  was  not  my  intention  at  first,  to  have  particularly  notic- 
ed the  defects  of  this  theory  ; but  as  some  late  writers  have 
endeavored  to  conceal  its  errors,  either  by  giving  up  some  of 
the  most  essential  parts,  or  by  endeavoring  to  bend  facts  and 
accommodate  them  to  this  theory,  it  became  necessary  to 
point  cut  a few  of  its  defects  and  inconsistencies.  Many 
parts  thereof,  I conceive,  would  never  have  been  accredited, 
if  it  had  not  been  necessary  for  fiarty  fiurfioses,  to  establish 
the  author’s  reputation  as  a philosopher.” 

The  Franklinian,  or  positive  and  negative  theory,  supposes 
that  the  operations  of  electricity  depend  on  the  action  of  a sim- 
ple homogeneous  fluid.  That  the  electric  matter  violently 
repels  itself — but  attracts  all  other  matter.  When  bodies 
possess  their  natural  share  of  this  fluid,  or  such  a quantity  as 
they  can  retain  by  their  non-attraction,  they  are  then  said  to 
be  in  an  unelectrified  state  ; but  when  the  equilibrium  is  dis- 
turbed, and  they  either  acquire  an  additional  quantity  from 
other  bodies,  or  lose  part  of  their  own  natural  share  by  com- 
munication to  other  bodies,  they  exhibit  electrical  appear- 
ances. In  the  former  case,  they  are  electrified or  posi- 
tively ; and  irwllie  other,  negatively  or  minus.  This  electric 
fluid  moves  with  great  ease  in  thbse  bodies  which  are  called 
conductors,  but  with  extreme  difficulty  through  those  which 
are  non-conductors.  It  is  also  supposed,  that  electrics,  or 
non-conductors,  always  contain  an  equal  quantity  of  this  fluid, 
so  that  there  can  be  no  .surcharge  or  increase  on  one  side, 
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without  a proportional  decrease  or  loss  on  the  other,  and  as 
the  electric  does  not  admit  the  passage  of  the  fluid  through 
its  pores,  there  will  be  an  accumulation  on  one  side,  and  a 
corresponding  deficiency  on  the  other.  Then,  when  both 
sides  are  connected  by  proper  conductors,  the  equilibrium 
will  be  restored,  by  the  rushing  of  a fluid  from  the  overcharge- 
ed  surface  to  the  exhausted  one.  Thus,  also,  if  an  electric 
be  rubbed  by  a conducting  substance,  the  electricity  is  only 
conveyed  from  one  to  the  other,  the  one  giving  what  the  other 
receives  ; and  if  one  be  electrified  positively,  the  other  will 
be  electrified  negatively,  unless  the  loss  be  supplied  by  other 
bodies  connected  with  it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  electric  and  in- 
sulated rubber  of  a machine.  Bodies  differently  electrified 
will  naturally  attract  each  other  until  they  mutually  give  and 
receive  an  equal  quantity  of  the  electric  fluid,  and  the  equili- 
brium is  restored  between  them. 

The  learned  and  ingenious  Dr.  Young,  bishop  of  Clonfert, 
has  in  his  analysis  of  Natural  Philosophy  considered  the  hy- 
potheses of  Franklin  and  Eales,  with  much  attention,  judge- 
ment and  candor.  He  contends  that  the  electric  fluid,  is  not 
a homogeneous  body.  For  in  general,  in  combustion,  the 
presence  of  oxygen  is  necessary  ; but  in  the  electric  dis- 
charge, light  and  heat  are  both  extricated  without  the  aid  of 
oxygen  : for  when  the  discharge  is  made  in  oxygen  gas,  the 
gas  suffers  no  diminution  either  in  bulk  or  quantity — the  only 
alteration  that  the  discharge  oscasions,  is  an  increase  of  tem- 
perature. And  it  is  also  certain,  that  the  discharge  can  be 
made  in  fixed  air  and  azotic  gas.  On  this  account,  Franklin’s 
hypothesis  of  a simple  homogeneous  fluid  is  pronounced  inad- 
equate to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  the  electric  fluid. 
The  advocates  of  the  other  theory,  seem  to  have  considered 
merely  the  existence  of  a double  current,  without  any  suppo- 
sition of  the  chemical  action  of  these  different  povrers  on  each 
other  ; for  if  different  gases  or  powers  come  into  an  union, 
that  union  cannot  take  place,  without  the  destruction  of  their 
individuality-^If  the  fluids  be  homogeneous,  they  w'ili  merely 
increase  the  quantity  of  substance  ; if  not  homogeneous,  their 
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union  will  produce  a new  substance,  with  properties  different 
from  those  of  their  constituent  bodies.  The  hypothesis  of  a 
double  current,  is  at  least,  as  inadequate  as  Dr.  Franklin’s  to 
account  for  the  light  and  heat  which  are  generated  by  the 
electrical  discharge. 

Remainder  next  month. 


FOR  ‘THE  POLTANI’IIOS. 

THE  MORAL  CEJ^SOR..,.J^o.  V. 

Sun,  gallop  down  the  westlin  skie?, 

Gang  soon  to  bed,  and  quickly  rise  ; 

O lash  your  steeds — post  time  away, 

And  haste  about  our  bridal-day  ; 

And  if  you’re  wearied,  honest  light, 

Sleep,  gin  ye  like,  a week  that  night  ! Allan  Ramsay. 

That  Phoebus,  after  exerting  his  best  speed  to  gratify  the 
wishes  of  an  enamored  pair,  is  entitled  to  a good  sound  slum- 
ber, no  one  who  has  ever  had  his  bones  shaken  in  a mail- 
coach,  will  dispute  or  deny.  Our  gentle  Shepherd,  and  his 
tender  Lassie,  while  they  urge  the  sun  to  haste  about  their 
bridal-day,  very  naturally  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the 
sweets  of  repose  after  so  much  hurry  of  expectation,  and  im- 
patience of  desire.  Martinus  Scriblerus  humorously  notices 
the  request  of  two  absent  lovers 

« Ye  Gods  ! annihilate  both  space  and  time. 

And  make  two  lovers  happy.” — 

Considering  that  only  space  and  time  were  to  be  done  away, 
that  these  inamoratas  might  be  brought  together,  we  cannot 
but  pronounce  the  wdsh  as  modest  and  reasonable  as  could  be 
expected  from  romantic  lovers.  We  find  Allan  Ramsay’s 
“ cooing  ones”  rather  more  simple  and  pastoral,  than  the  hero 
and  heroine  of  the  buskin  invocation  which  we  have  quoted  ; 
and  there  is  an  arch  way  of  coaxing  the  ruler  of  day,  in  the 
address  of  the  Caledonian  pair,  which  is  charmingly  evincive 
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of  their  real  fervency  of  affection.  The  wishes  of  lovers,  are 
ever  warm,  active  and  impatient.  They  grow  ardent  from 
opposition.  Every  thing  that  impedes  their  gratification,  be- 
comes odious  and  hateful.  The  anger  which  they  occasion, 
is  not  met*e  resentment  on  account  of  an  imaginry  or  real  inju- 
ry sustained  by  the  fancied  or  actual  sufferer  : — no  ; — it  is 
absolute  madness.  It  is  a tornado — impetuous  and  irresisti- 
ble. Nothing  can  stop  its  progress — it  rages  until  it  is  ex- 
hausted by  its  own  tempestuous  turbulence.  Our  design  in 
extracting  from  the  works  of  a favorite  bard,  the  passage 
which  is  prefixed  as  a motto  to  this  paper,  originated  in  a de- 
sire to  admonish  our  readers,  that  they,  as  well  as  simpler 
ones,  are  every  day  as  fooolish,  in  wishing  away  their  time. 
“ Time  is  money,’’  said  a famous  economist— why  then  wish 
away  treasure  ? How  ridiculous  we  are,  to  conceive  every 
moment  tedious,  and  desire  to  have  it  annihilated,  that  occurs 
between  the  commencement  of  a speculation  and  its  termina- 
tion ; as  if  no  other  object  worthy  of  rational  pursuit  could  be 
found  to  occupy  the  interval  ! Foolish  indeed, — when  we  re- 
flect, for  a moment,  on  the  uncertainty  of  all  human  prospects 
and  hopes,  and  that  the  chance  is  nearly  equal,  whether  the 
event  of  a plausible  scheme  will  gratify  our  ambitious  or  ava- 
ricious wishes — or  involve  us  in  disappointment  and  ruin. 
The  consummation  of  earthly  plans  is,  by  prudent  men,  as 
much  to  be  dreaded  as  desired  ; since,  such  is  the  fallibility 
of  human  judgement,  that  our  expected  blessings  may  prove 
the  heaviest  of  evils.  Where  we  looked  for  happiness,  we 
may  meet  with  misery.  The  anxious  merchant  is  frequent- 
ly rewarded  for  his  confidence,  with  protested  bills  ; — the  sol- 
dier often  “ catches  a tartar”  instead  of  taking  a prisoner  ; — 
the  seaman,  v/hile  exulting  under  a press  of  sail  and  a fine 
nine-knot  breeze,  chances  to  bump  his  vessel  on  a sunken 
rock  ; and  the  lover,  who  has  teased  the  sun  to  work  on 
“ double  tides,”  sometimes,  wishes  the  object  of  his  impa- 
tience, when  obtained,  any  where — except  within  curtains. 
He  then  reverses  his  song,  and  sings-— 
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Sun,  gang  thee  up  the'eastlin  skies, 

Get  out  of  bed  and  quickly  rise. 

Lash  on  thy  steeds,  make  no  delay, 

The  devil  take  my  bridal-day  ; 

Come  cheer  my  spirits,  honest  light, 

For  I have  had  a wretched  night. 

— My  spouse,  the  best  of  wives  (I  swear,' 
To  keep  the  peace  and  save  my  hair,) 
When  we  should  go  to  bed  to  sleep. 

Gives  her  glib  tongue  full  licens’d  sweep 
“ My  trunks  are  empty — not  a gown. 
That  is  not  known  to  all  the  town. 

My  hat,  or  bonnet,  or  my  veil, 

• Might  figure  in  a rag-fair  sale. 

While  Mrs.  Blowsy,  when  she  goes 
To  church,  at  me  cocks  up  her  nose, 

And  every  upstart  Miss  of  school 
Turns  my  whole  dress  to  ridicule. 

Didn’t  you  promise  when  we  wed, 

On  every  night  to  go  to  bed 
At  ten  o’clock,  except  when  friends. 

In  pity  to  our  candle  ends. 

Should  ask  us  out  to  dance  or  dine. 

Kind  to  our  dollars,  wax  and  wine  ? 

And  now,  you  cold  unfeeling  lout. 

You  almost  every  day  dine  out. 

And,  like  a cruel  tiger,  leave 

Your  kind  good  wife  at  home  to  grieve 

For  this  I left  poor  Peter  Brown, 

And  half  the  gay  gallants  in  town, 

Pass’d  with  disdain  the  Sunday  rows, 

Of  envying  belles  and  sighing  beaux 
For  this,  I turn’d  a deafsb  ear. 

To  settlement, — ten  thousand  clear. 

Which  Mr.  Smink  resolv’d  to  pay, — 

Tbe  night  before  he  ran  aivay. 

You  grudge  your  butcher  and  your  baker, 
* And  wish  me  with  the  undertaker  ; 

Yes,— how  you  strive  with  every  art, 

To  break  your  poor  Maria’s  heart, 

• And  look — unmindful  of  my  roaring, 

* The  drunken  beast’s  asound  and  snoring.’* 
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This  a curtain  lecture,  in  which  the  provocation  of  tlie 
husband  is  carried  to  its  highest  pitch,  in  which  the  wife  is 
supposed  to  be  irritated  beyond  all  bearing.  That  her  elo- 
quence should  not  have  had  tl\c  power  to  keep  him  awake, 
is  a circumstance  that  neaiiy  justifies  the  coarseness  of  her 
language.  How  he  should  happen  to  recollect  the  contents 
of  her  lecture,  when  it  was  delivered  after  he  was  asleep,  can 
only  be  accounted  for,  by  presuming  that  the  good  lecturer 
sang  a second  part  of  the  same  tune  for  his  amusement  in  the 
morning  ; or,  what  is  more  likely,  that  the  good  man  lay  in  a 
state  of  mere  somnosency,  until  the  tempest  had  spent  its 
rage,  and,  like  a fractious  child,  cried  itself  to  rest.  Whether 
her  complaints  are  well  or  ill  founded,  is  a question  to  be  set- 
tled betwixt  her  and  her  husband.  This  is  a serious  domestic 
affair  ; and  “ the  stranger  who  passes  by  and  meddleth  with 
strife  that  does  not  belong  to  him,  is  like  one  who  taketh  a 
dog  by  the  ears” — very  foolish  ; — so  we  will  be  wise  and  let 
it  alone.  We  have  introduced  this  lecture,  merely  as  a speci- 
men of  wdiat  too  often  takes  place  in  scenes,  which  should  be 
devoted  to  harmony,  to  happiness,  and  to  love.  We  will  ven- 
ture to  assert,  that  discontent  and  misery,  are  most  frequently 
to  be  found  in  the  houses  of  those,  who,  while  candidates  for 
marriage,  were  noticed  by  their  acquaintance  as  imfiatient 
lovers.  How  different  is  the  elysiura  of  chaste  and  refined 
affection,  from  the  regions  of  sensuality  and  passion  I I can- 
not conclude  this  paper  in  a manner  more  acceptable  to  every 
reader  of  taste  and  true  sensibility,  than  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing lines,  by  Sir  Thomas  Fitzosborne.  They  are  part  of  a 
beautiful  epithalamium  ; and  his  wife  was  the  subject  of  his 
elegant  eulogy. 

“ Blest  with  sense,  with  temper  blest, 

Wisdom  o’er  thy  lips  presides. 

Virtue  guards  thy  generous  breast. 

Kindness  all  thy  actions  guides. 

Every  homefelt  bliss  is  mine, 

Every  female  grace  is  thine,  - 
Chaste  deportment,  artless  mein, 

Converse  sweet  and  heart  serene. 
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Sinks  my  soul  with  gloomy  pain, 

See,  she  smiles,  ’tis  joy  again  ; — 

Swells  a passion  In  my  breast. 

Hark  ! she  speaks  and  all  is  rest. 

Oft  as  clouds  my  path  o’erspread. 
Doubtful  where  my  steps  should  tread. 
She  with  judgement’s  steady  ray,  ' 
Marks  and  smooths  the  better  way.** 


SPIRIT  OF  FORFIGAT  JO  URINALS. 

Literal  copy  of  an  Epitaph  in  Frimley  Church  Yard. 
Firm  to  her  word  she  ever  stood, 

And  always  kept  her  promise  good, 

Nor  dar’d  to  change  the  thing  she  swar*d 
Whatever  pain  or  loss  she  bar’d. 

Ready  Wit. 

Some  company  in  Ireland  disputing  relative  to  the  quick- 
ness of  reply  ascribed  to  the  lower  orders  of  that  country,  it 
was  resolved  to  put  the  matter  to  the  test,  in  the  person  of  a 
clown,  who  was  approaching  them. 

“ Pat,”  said  one  of  the  gentlemen,  “ if  the  devil  were  to 
come,  and  be  determined  to  have  one  of  us,  which  do  you 
think  he  w'oiild  take  ?” 

“'Me  to  be  sure.” 

“ And  w'hy  so  ?” 

“ Because,  he  know  s he  can  have  your  honor  at  any  time.” 
J^ational  Character. 

A w it,  illustrating  the  difference  of  national  character  be- 
tween the  Scotch  and  Irish,  said,  “ An  Irishman  is  always 
calling  you  out— a Scotchman  is  always  taking  you  in.” 

Magdalens. 

A French  bisliop  preaching,  exclaimed,  “ A Magdalen 
present  I she  is  looking  at  me.  I wdll  not  mention  her  name, 
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but  I*will  throw  my  book  at  her.”  He  raised  his  arm  as  if  to 
throw,  and  all  the  women  in  the  church  ducked  their  heads. 
‘‘  What,”  said  he,  “ all  Magdalens  P” 

On  the  Marriage  of  Mr.  Merry  and  Miss  Wise. 

To  be  merry  and  wise  is  an  axiom  true, 

That  will  carry  you' cheerfully  all  the  world  through  : 

But  ’tis  no  easy  matter  the  means  to  devise. 

To  be  at  once  properly  merry  and  wise  : 

Thus  Miss,  who  was  Wise  for  a long  twenty  years, 

Is  no  longer  Wise,  now  she  Merry  appears. 

And  Merry’s  but  Merry  in  name,  he’s  so  sad. 

That  since  he’s  got  Wise,  he  declares  he’s  got  mad. 

The  following  epitaph  on  Robin  Hood  was  lately  taken 
from  the  tombstone  in  Kirklees  plantation,  adjoining  the  park 
and  hall  in  Yorkshire  : — 

Hear  underneath  dis  laid  stean 
Laz  robin  earl  of  Huntington. 

Ne’er  arcier  az  hie  sa  geud 
An  Pipl  kauld  im  robin  Heud. 

Sick  utlawz  as  he  an  iz  men 
Vil  England  nivr  si  agen. 

Obiit.  24.  kaj.  Dekembris.  1247. 

Efiitafih  on  the  late  George  Frederick  Cooke. 

The  devil  sends  us  Cooks-,  they  say  ; 

Mere  Cooks  to  roast,  perhaps  he  may. 

To  boil  or  fricasee  ; 

Such  common  kitchen  stuff  may  swarm. 

But  when  y^iWJire  as  fervid  warm 
Another  Cooke  like  thee  ! 

Was  there  no  sage  in  herbs  to  save — 

No  balm  to  snatch  thee  from  the  grave — 

The  cooks  of  cooks  restore  ? > 

None.  The  rich/ccs^s  that  Shakespeare’s  pen, 
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That  Macklin  gave  the  sons  ofmcn, 
Shall  be  recook^d  no  more. 

]iu77i  fellow  1 may  some  jug,  we  pray, 
Full  shortly  animate  thy  clay — 

Still  may  it  bumpers  share  ; 

Oh  1 may  thy  jovial  spirit  glide 
Securely  o’er  some  nectar’s  tide, 

And  help  to  toast  the  lair. 


FOR  ‘fHE  POLTAR^FHOS. 

THE  FREEBOOTER. 

“ The  good  humor  is  to  steal  at  a minute’s  rest — Convey,  the  wise  it 
call ; steal  ! a Jleo  for  the  phrase.”  Sbakspeare. 

True  Mobility. 

Rank,  titles,  grandeur,  are  mere  earthly  baubles.  The 
treasures  of  an  upright  heart  are  the  only  treasures  that  moths 
may  not  corrupt,  or  thieves  break  into  and  steal.  The  refine- 
ments of  the  mind  are,  indeed,  what  constitute  nobility  of  de- 
meanor, and  cannot  be  dispensed  with  : they  polish  with  high- 
er lustre  than  any  court  etiquette  ; they  give  that  native  ele- 
gance which  has  superior  charms  to  any  that  can  be  acquired. 

- Books. 

I'herc  is  perhaps  no  manner  of  making  an  acquaintance 
half  so  delightful,  as  through  the  medium  of  an  agreeable 
book.  The  passages  of  the  work  which  accord  with  the  feel- 
ings of  those  of  the  persons  engaged  in  its  perusal,  fill  the 
mind  with  an  agreeable  idea  of  the  harmony,  which  may  sub- 
sist between  two  human  beings  that  have  never  met,  and  that 
perhaps  never  may  meet  in  this  world.  And  there  is  some- 
thing so  ineffably  gratifying  to  the  heart,  in  feeling  assured 
that  some  other  is  in  unison  w’ith  our  own,  that  the  idea  dif- 
fuses at  once,  a serenity  and  fullness  of  enjoyment  over  our 
minds,  which  must  for  a time  shut  out  all  regrets  for  the  past. 
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and  all  anxieties  for  the  future  ; this,  however,  cannot  last 
long  ; some  reality  breaks  the  enchantment,  and  recais  us  to 
the  cares  of  life. 

Images  of  time  and  eternity. 

There  is  something  attractive  in  the  contemplation  of  a 
river  ; it  is  not  indeed  so  vast,  so  sublime,  as  that  which  we 
experience,  when  gazing  on  the  boundless  expanse  of  the 
world  of  waters — the  mighty  ocean  ; but  it  is  more  analogous 
to  the  mind  of  man  in  its  mortal  state — the  one  is  the  image 
of  life,  the  other  of  eternity. 

• Gratitude. 

A heart  accustomed  to  grateful  emotions,  avoids  that  arid 
desolation,  which  is  the  most  insupportable  torture  the  human 
mind  can  feel ; and  the  being  who  refers  all  events  to  the 
great  First  Cause,  possesses  a staff  of  comfort  which  the 
world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away. 

Taste. 

If  an  attachment  to  the  Muses  diminishes  our  chance  of 
wealth,  it  also  lessens  our  desire  for  it.  Taste  is  perhaps  the 
best  corrective  of  avarice  ; and  that,  probably,  is  one  reason 
why,  in  commercial  states,  it  is  so  little  esteemed. 

- The  Muse  and  Mammon  cannot  be  worshipped  at  the 
same  altar.  A love  for  the  arts  excludes  all  grosser  pas- 
sions from  the  soul.  Taste  is  the  angel,  that  drives  the  mo- 
ney changers  out  of  the  temple  of  Mind,  and  leaves  it  to  the 
possession  of  every  human  virtue. 

The  reason  why  the  quarrels  of  poets  and  painters  acquire 
more  notoriety  than  those  of  any  other  profession,  explained. 

Lawyers,  divines,  and  physicians,  may  indulge  themselves 
for  years,  in  all  the  virulent  variety  of  legal,  clerical,  and 
medical  animosity,  and  the  public  suffer  them  to  fight  it  out, 
iwithout  any  disposition  to  attend,  or  attempt  to  interfere  ; 
but  the  sparrings  of  the  Muses  are  interesting  to  all  the  am- 
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atcurs  of  intellectual  pugilism  : the  arena  of  taste  is  always 
crowded  with  curiosity ; for  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of 
the  quarrel,  the  combat  is  sure  to  be  productive  of  sport. 

An  author^ s ofiinion  of  a Critic. 

The  critic  is  the  nightmare  of  Genius,  that  haunts  his  im- 
agination, disturbs  his  dreams,  and  sits  heavy  on  his  hopes. 
The  critic  is  a despot,  that  regards  originality  as  an  insur- 
rection against  established  law,  and  suppresses  even  the  de- 
sire of  glory  in  the  apprehension  of  digrace. 

Lines  ‘worked  on  a hearth-rug. 

Fair  one,  take  heed  how  you  advance, 

Nor  tempt  your  own  undoing  ; 

; If  you  ’re  too  forward,  (fearful  chance  I) 

A spark  may  prove  your  ruin  / 


DETACHED  THOUGHTS. 

It  is  unpleasant,  but  useful,  to  know  ourselves;  agreeable, 
but  dangerous,  not  to  know  ourselves. 

The  height  of  ridicule  in  a presumptuous  fool,  is  the  affec- 
tation of  modesty. 

The  world  pardons  our  faults  when  we  know  them  ; our 
good  qualities  and  our  virtues,  when  we  know  them  not. 

Labor  is  a better  resource  than  pleasure,  against  ennui. 

Let  us  be  happy  to-day,  provided  it  does  not  prevent  our 
being  so  to-morrow. 

It  is  nature  that  makes  us  happy,  not  fortune. 

Fly  all  pleasures  which  may  be  followed  by  repentance  ; — 
and  taste  none  to  satiety.  These  are  the  two  rules  of  a wise 
man,  in  the  choice  and  use  of  his  pleasures. 

There  is  sometimes  as  much  inconvenience  in  not  follow- 
ing bad  advice,  as  in  following  it. 
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LETTERS  OJV  MYTHOLOGY, 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  C.  A.  DEMOUSTIER. 

( Continued  from  page  191.^ 

LETTER  VIII. 

Renouncing  promiscuous  gallantry,  Jupiter  at  last  grew 
faithful  to  Juno,  and  for  eight  whole  days  burnt  for  her  with 
all  the  fire  of  love.  In  the  evening  of  the  eighth  day,  he  was 
Walking  in  a lonely  wood,  admiring  his  own  prodigious  virtue) 
when  he  encountered  two  young  vestals.  These  were  Latona 
and  Asteria,  daughters  of  Titan  Cceus.  Jupiter  accosted 
them  : the  sisters  blushed  ; but  as  their  characters  were  dif- 
ferent, Asteria  ran  away  and  Latona  remained.  In  similar 
cases  it  is  very  difficult  to  know  what  to  do  ; for  if  you  take  to 
flight,  beware  of  a false  step  ! and  if  you  stay,  something 
worse  may  happen.  In  effect,  Asteria  fell  into  the  sea,  and 
Latona  soon  became  a mother. 

Outraged  beyond  all  patience,  Juno  raised  against  her  the 
serpent  Python,  who  pursued  her  without  relaxation.  Latona 
no  where  found  refuge  from  the  monster  : the  Earth  had 
promised  Juno  not  to  give  an  asylum  to  her  rival.  But  while 
this  compact  was  forming,  Asteria,  whose  corse,  wandering  in 
the  waves,  had  been  changed  into  a floating  island  by  Nep- 
tune, which  he  named  Delos,  heard  her  sister’s  complaints. 
Arrived  on  the  borders  of  the  ocean,  Latona  could  no  longer 
escape  from  the  formidable  Python  : at  that  instant  the  isle  of 
Delos  floated  towards  her,  received  her  in  its  verdant  arms, 
and  glided  back  from  the  shore. 

Alone  in  this  asylum,  Latona  made  herself  a hut  of  the 
branches  of  the  palm  tree.  Far  from  faithless  men,  far  from 
jealous  women,  she  lived  there  in  peace.  Solitude  is  pre- 
cious to  the  unhappy  ; it  is  for  them  almost  happiness  ; but 
at  that  sad  moment,  in  which  racking  pains  warn  deceived 
beauty  that  she  is  becoming  a mother,  in  this  moment,  of  ten- 
derness and  terror,  how  cruel  is  it  not  to  have  one  friend  upon 
earth  to  wipe  away  the  starting  tears  ! 

VOL.  I.  33 
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Such  was  the  distress  to  which  Latona  was  reduced  ; but 
nature  assisted  herewith  strength  and  reflection  ; she  support- 
ed herself  against  the  trunk  of  a tree,  and  produced  Diana. 
This  daughter  of  Jupiter,  being  scientific  by  intuition,  suc- 
cessfully aided  her  mother  in  bringing  Apollo  into  the  world. 
Exhausted  by  bodily  anguish,  Latona  slept : during  her  re- 
pose the  isle  of  Delos  reapproached  the  shore,  and  the  god- 
dess, after  awaking,  look  the  road  to  her  father  Coeus.  In 
this  painful  and  solitary  journey,  she  carried  her  two  infants  ; 
the  sweet  burthen  did  not  fatigue  her,  for  when  you  become 
a mother,  you  are  endowed  with  strength. 

To  avoid  the  fury  of  Juno,  Latona  quickened  her  steps,  and 
was  naturally  threatened  with  a milk-fever.  Arrived  in  Ly- 
cia,  near  a lake,  she  begged  some  water  of  the  peasants,  who 
were  laboring  on  its  shores  ; they  refused  it  to  her,  and,  in  re- 
venge, she  changed  them  into  frogs. 

Escaped  at  last  from  the  wrath  of  Juno,  Latona  peaceably 
educated  her  children.  Proud  of  acknowledging  in  them  the 
blood  of  the  Thunderer,  she  exalted  her  offspring  above  those 
of  the  neighboring  princes.  This  pride  was  very  natural  to 
a mother,  and  Niobe,  daughter  of  Tantalus,  possessed  the 
same  weakness  : she  preferred  her  children  to  those  of  the 
goddess.  Her  riches  and  her  power  rendered  her  still  more 
insolent. 

Enraged  at  her  scorn  and  vantity,  Latona  armed  Apollo  and 
Diana  with  her  arrows,  “ Go,’’  said  she  to  them,  “ revenge 
your  mother.  My  injury  is  yours.” 

Animated  with  their  mother’s  fury,  they  penetrated  into  the 
palace  of  Niobe,  and  pierced  with  their  fatal  darts,  even  in  her 
presence,  her  sons,  her  daughters,  and  her  husband.  Sinking 
under  the  weight  of  her  grief,  Niobe  was  changed  into  a statue, 
from  which  tears  are  still  seen  to  flow. 

Such  were  the  sorrowful  consequences  of  maternal  blind- 
ness. When  my  Emilia  becomes  a mother,  she  need  not 
dread  a fate  like  this.  Should  her  children  possess,  by  hered- 
itary right,  her  features,  her  heart,  her  mind,  she  may  love 
them,  she  may  praise  them ; no  austere  censor  will  then  blame 
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her  for  idolizing  in  them  all  those  charms,  which  to-day  we 
adore  in  their  mother.  Adieu  1 

LETTER  IX. 

I must  now  discourse  to  you  of  the  son  of  Latona,  who  was 
known  and  adored  under  the  names  of  Apollo,  of  Phoebus,  and 
of  the  Sun.  Even  in  his  infancy,  Apollo  was  presented  at  the 
celestial  court ; Jupiter  acknowledged  him,  and  Juno  gave 
him  a gracious  reception.  The  young  deity  made  the  most 
of  this  hivor,  and  became  the  god  of  Light.  It  is  Apollo, 
therefore,  who  guides  that  car,  which,  till  I see  you,  my  Emi- 
lia, rises  tardily  from  the  other  hemisphere,  and  when  I am 
with  you,  returns  there  too  swiftly.  Upon  the  above-men- 
tioned occasion,  he  took  the  name  of  Phoebus  ; but,  like  all 
fortunate  courtiers,  having  abused  his  power,  he  was  driven 
away  by  cabal,  recalled  by  intrigue,  and  became  wise  by  ex- 
perience ; as  I am  going  to  show  you. 

You  know  that  Apollo  is  the  god  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  it  is 
for  that  reason  fable  represents  him  under  the  figure  of  a 
young  beardless  man.  Jupiter  is  somewhat  stricken  in  years ; 
but  his  son,  in  defiance  of  time,  preserves  the  charm  of  youth. 
In  fact,  kings,  and  even  gods,  grow  old  ; but  talents  never. 
Apollo  had  invented  medicine  ; Esculapius,  his  son,  and 
scholar,  exercised  this  miraculous  art  upon  the  earth.  Nev- 
ertheless this  Esculapius  in  spite  of  his  divine  science,  would 
have  cut  a very  bad  figure  amongst  our  modern  physicians. 
He  neither  went  his  rounds  in  a carriage,  nor  spoke  a jargon 
that  nobody  understands  ; besides  which,  he  always  cured  and 
never  killed.  Nay,  his  abilities  went  still  further,  for  he  re- 
animated the  dead  : but  these  miracles  cost  him  his  life. 

It  was  whispered  to  Jupiter  that  Esculapius  usurped  his 
prerogative,  and  the  king  of  gods  struck  him  with  a thunder- 
bolt. Desperate  with  the  loss  of  his  son,  Apollo  flew  to  the 
isle  of  Lemnos,  penetrated  the  inmost  caverns  of  Vulcan,  and 
pierced  with  his  arrows  the  Cyclops,  by  whom  the  thunder 
was  forged.  Vulcan  ran  to  Olympus,  lame  as  he  was,  com- 
plaining bitterly  of  this  violence  ; Venus  took  the  side  of  hep 
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husband,  persuaded  every  god  to  be  of  her  party,  and,  ceding 
to  their  importunities,  Jupiter  cast  Apollo  down  from  heaven* 

The  son  of  Latona,  despoiled  of  his  greatness,  was  reduced 
to  keep  the  flocks  of  Admetus,  and  found  in  this  sweet  and 
peaceable  life,  that  happiness,  which  he  vainly  sought  in  the 
celestial  court.  Wandering  all  day  through  meadows  enam- 
elled with  flowers,  this  ingenious  shepherd  made  the  arts 
flourish  in  the  bosom  of  study  ; these  brothers  of  Love  are 
the  children  of  Leisure  and  Solitude.  But  the  talent  which 
soon  became  most  dear  to  him,  was  that  of  music.  He  saw 
Daphne  ; and  then  he  invented  the  lyre,  to  sing  his  passion. 
When  we  love  truly.  Oh  ! how  feeble  seems  the  expression 
of  sight,  speech,  music,  or  poetry  ! This  lyre,  composed  of  a 
tortoise  shell,  strung  with  seven  cords,  beneath  the  hand  of 
Apollo  emitted  the  most  enchanting  harmonies.  The  walls 
of  Troy  were  in  succeeding  times  raised  by  the  sound  of  that 
divine  instrument.  Apollo  sung,  and  the  stones  were  seen 
moving  forward,  self-impelled,  and  arranging  themselves  in 
proper  order.  It  is  said,  that  one  stone,  upon  which  Apollo 
had  frequently  rested  his  lyre,  rendered  a melodious  sound 
whenever  it  was  touched. 

Daphne,  alas  ! was  insensible  to  music  ; she  disdained  the 
sighs  and  songs  of  Apollo.  Some  people  say  this  arose  from 
an  excess  of  virtue  ; others  assert  that  she  was  secretly  in  love 
with  the  beautiful  shepherd  Leucippus  ; and  I honestly  con- 
fess myself  of  their  opinion.  At  tender  eighteen,  when  a 
beauty  is  deaf  to  thg  voice  of  love,  be  sure  she  has  always  a 
good  reason  for  her  cruelty  ; and  that,  if  she  flies  one  lover, 
it  is  for  the  sake  of  another.  Upon  this  principle  Apollo 
should  have  renounced  his  pretensions ; . but  hoping  much 
from  constancy  and  time,  he  pursued  Daphne  for  a whole 
year.  Often  did  he  try  to  arrest  her  speed  by  saying,  « Ah  ! 
cruel  beauty  ! stay,  stay  in  pity  ; I am  regent  of  Parnassus,  I 
am  the  son  of  Jupiter,  I am  a poet,  physician,  chemist,  bota- 
nist, painter,  musician,  dancer,  grammarian,  astrologer  ; I 
am — ” Unwise  Apollo  ! when  next  thou  w'ouldst  bend  the 
stubborn  heait  of  beauty,  speak  not  of  thyself,  but  of  her 
charms. 
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Apollo  ought  not  to  have  been  ignorant  of  this  term  of 
rhetoric,  since  lie  was  the  god  of  orators.  But  alack-a-day  I 
a poor  lover  says  all  that  he  thinks,  without  sufficiently  con- 
sidering how  he  says  it : disorder  is  his  eloquence  ; and  when 
the  heart  speaks,  adieu  to  wit-  Thus  Daphne  was  inexorable ; 
but  at  length  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  ready  to  sink,  she 
implored  the  aid  of  the  gods,  who  changed  her  into  a laurel. 

Apollo  plucked  a branch  from  this  tree,  made  it  into  a crown 
for  his  head,  and  wears  it  to  this  day.  He  is  said  to  distribute 
similar  wreaths  to  Genius.  The  laurel  had  two  peculiar  vir- 
tues ; the  one  was  that  of  preserving  the  wearer  from  the 
thunderbolt ; the  other  that  of  disclosing  truth  in  dreams,  to 
such  persons  as  placed  its  leaves  under  their  ear. 

Apollo  w ept  the  loss  of  Daphne.  He  was  seated  under  the 
^ade  of  that  fatal  laurel,  which  hid  her  from  his  view,  when 
Clitia  came  thither  to  walk.  Clitia,  daughter  of  Orchamp^ 
king  of  Babylon,  was  not  critically  beautiful,  but  she  had  the 
delicate  grace  of  a young  and  languishing  flower  ; she  saw 
Apollo,  blushed,  and  cast  down  her  eyes  : Apollo  did  tlie 
same.  By  turns  they  gazed  on  each  other,  their  eyes  met, 
their  emotions  increased  to  agitation.  From  that  instant  an 
avowal  was  superfluous ; their  hearts  had  spoken  in  a look, 
and  no  longer  needed  the  aid  of  words. 

The  hour  of  happiness  flies  rapidly  ; night  approached,  and 
they  must  separate  ; they  exchanged  vows  to  meet  again  the 
next  day  at  the  same  spot  near  the  laurel — What  I”  you  ex- 
claim, « near  this  very  laurel  I under  those  branches  through 
which  Daphne  yet  breathes  — Yes,  my  Emilia,  so  evanes- 
cent is  that  passion  which  usurps  the  name  of  love  ; it  is  only 
a pure  and  spiritual  sentiment,  which  binds  the  soul  of  the 
lover  to  the  disembodied  spirit  of  his  beloved  ; and  perhai>s 
there  are  as  few  able  to  inspire  as  calculated  to  feel  it. 

The  following  day  Clitia  prepared  to  keep  her  promise  ; 
but  as  love’s  first  steps  are  always  timid,  she  prevailed  on  her 
sister,  Leucothea,  to  attend  her  ; this  indiscretion  had  most 
fatal  consequences  ; Clitia  was  more  tender,  but  Leucothea 
more  animated  ; the  one  was  fair,  the  other  was  a brunette. 
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The  brunette  soon  burned  for  the  lover  of  her  sister,  ai.d  less 
bashful  than  she,  went  one  day  alone  to  the  place  of  meeting. 
At  first  Apollo  evinced  surprise  ; but  surprise  was  shortly- 
succeeded  by  pleasure,  and  Daphne,  the  mute  witness  of  this 
scene,  saw  with  horror,  that  in  every  species  of  infidelity  it  is 
only  the  first  step  which  costs  any  thing.  Clitia,  in  search  of 
her  sister,  came  upon  the  faithless  pair  at  a very  unlucky 
juncture.  Suddenly  indignation  and  fury  seized  that  heart, 
formerly  so  gentle. 

She  flew  to  the  palace  of  her  father,  revealed  to  him  the 
crime  of  Leucothea,  and  conducted  him  to  the  retreat  of  the 
lovers.  At  that  instant  they  were  exchanging  adieus  ; Leu- 
cothca  mixed  tears  with  her  kisses,  and  smiles  with  her  tears, 
as  she  repeated  that  they  should  meet  again  on  the  ensuing 
day.  Casting  a timid  glance  around,  she  at  length  hastened 
away,  with  a heart  palpitating  between  fear  and  pleasure  : at 
the  entrance  of  the  wood  she  met  her  father.  At  this  sight 
she  remained  mute  and  motionless  ; and  the  terrible  Or- 
champ,  taking  her  disorder  for  the  proof  of  his  dishonor,  buri- 
ed her  alive  under  the  very  laurel  her  crime  had  outraged. 
Clitia,  struck  with  terror  and  remorse,  took  to  flight. 

The  next  day  brought  Apollo  to  the  wmod.  He  saw  no 
person  ; he  advanced  with  a passionate  sigh,  and  darted  his 
eager  eyes  into  the  depth  of  that  desert,  sad,  and  silent  grove. 
He  called  Leucothea;  Echo  alone  replied  to  his  voice.  Hard- 
ly had  he  set  his  foot  on  the  tomb  of  Leucothea,  than  lamenta- 
ble accents,  ascending  from  the  ground,  addressed  him  in 
these  words. 

“ Stay  ! respect  the  ashes  of  her  who  perished  because  she 
loved  too  well.  Thy  feet  now  press  that  heart  upon  which 
thy  head  hath  rested  ; they  trample  upon  those  charms, 
which,  but  till  yesterday  knew  no  other  caresses  than  those 
of  Zephyr.  Oh,  remember  Leucothea  ! to  soften  her  pun- 
ishment, come  sometimes  to  the  spot  where  she  dwells,  to 
nourish  thy  grief ; then  shall  her  etherial  spirit  mix  with  the 
air  thou  inhalest,  and  descend  with  thy  breath  to  the  bottom 
of  thy  heart  1” 
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I will  not  attempt  to  paint  the  state  of  Apollo.  He  was  mo* 
tionless,  like  a mortal  struck  by  lightning ; but  at  last  his  tears  ' 
found  way,  and  softened  the  agony  of  his  grief.  These  tears, 
moistening  the  earth,  penetrated  to  the  body  of  Leucothea, 
and  restored  it  to  animation.  She  reappeared  ; but  under  a 
new  form  ; and  her  lover  saw  a tree  arise,  from  which  pre- 
cious balms  are  extracted. 

Meanwhile  Clitia,  tormented  by  remorse,  wandered  towards 
the  tomb  of  her  sister  ; at  sight  of  Apollo  she  stopped.  Sor- 
row and  resentment  by  turns  swayed  her  bosom  ; but  the  god 
retreated  from  her  with  disdain,  and  by  that  blow  terminated 
her  punishment.  A woman  endures  outrage  and  fury  from  a 
beloved  object,  but  she  sinks  under  contempt. 

Clitia,  in  expiring,  became  a feeble  and  pliant  plant,  the 
flower  of  which,  incessantly  turning  toward  the  sun,  seems  yet  ^ 
to  follow  and  importune  her  lover.  It  is  from  this  circum- 
stance that  in  France  we  give  it  the  name  of  tourneaoL 

Adieu,  Emilia  ! thou  art  my  sun,  I the  fond  flower,  whose 
leaves  flourish  or  fade  as  thou  drawest  nigh  or  recedest. 

(To  be  continued.) 


FOR  •THE  POLTAR^HOS.  ' 

BAGATELLES. 

A REFLECTION  FOR  THE  ILLIBERAL. 

A PERSON  may  not  merit  favor^  as  that  is  only  the  claim  of 
man,  but  can  never  demerit  charity.,  for  that  is  the  command  of 

God. 

MISREPRESENTATIONS. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  impartial  representation.  A 
looking  glass,  one  might  be  apt  to  imagine,  was  an  exception 
to  this  proposition,  and  yet  we  never  see  our  own  faces  justly 
in  one.  It  is  gives  us  nothing  but  the  translations  of  them. 
A mirror  even  reverses  our  features,  and  presents  our  left 
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hand  for  our  right.  This  is  an  emblem  of  all  personal  reflec- 
tions. 

. TITLES. 

Titles  of  honor  are  like  the  impressions  on  coins— which 
add  no  value  to  gold  and  silver,  but  only  render  brass  current. 

DELICACY. 

The  chaste  mind,  like  a polished  plane,  may  admit  foul 
thoughts,  without  receiving  their  tincture. 

PUBLIC  LIFE. 

Men  are  like  plants — some^ delight  in  the  sun,  and  others 
in  the  shade. 

HUMAN  NATURE. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  moral  writei's — The  one  represents 
human  nature  in  an  angelic  light,  and  the  other  in  a beastly 
one— They  are  both  wrong.  Dr.  Young  has  a just  sentiment 
in  his  Centaur,  which  reconciles  these  different  writers. 
« We  cannot  think  too  highly  of  our  natures,  nor  to  meanly 
of  ourselves.” 

TRIFLES. 

It  is  in  what  the  world  reckons  trifles  that  a good  under- 
standing should  most  employ  itself.  Great  occasions  gener- 
ally direct  their  own  operations,  and  but  seldom  occur  ; while 
every  day’s  experience  presents  you  with  small  cares  suffi- 
cient to  exercise  your  utmost  prudence  upon  ; Therefore, 

« Think  nought  a trifle,  though  it  small  appear, 

Small  sands,  the  mountain — moments  make  the  year, 

And  trifles,  life.  You  care  to  trifles  give. 

Or  you  may  die,  before  you  learn  to  live.” 


Dr.  Young. 
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SELECTED  POETRY, 


THE  ACTOR’S  EPITOME. 

BY  AARON  HILL. 

comprehension  best  can  power  express^ 

And  that’s  still  greatest  which  contains  the  less  ; 

No  rank’s  high  claim  can  make  the  player’s  small, 
Since  acting  each,  he  comprehends  them  all ! 

Off,  to  due  distance,  half  the  stallung  train  ! 

Blots  of  a title  your  low  tastes  profane  : 

No  dull,  cold  mouther  shares  the  actor’s  plea, 
Rightly  to  seem,  is  transiently  to  be. 

Arduous  the  task,  and  asks  a climbing  brain  ; 

A head  for  judgement,  and  a heart  for  pain  : 

Ere  sense  imprest  reflects  adopted  forms, 

A changeful  nature  shakes  with  borrow’d  storms, 
Then  strong  mark’d  passions  signs  external  bear, 
And  stamp  assum’d  distinctions  on  the  player  ; 

Joy,  grief,  fear,  ang£r,  pity,  scorn,  and  hate. 
Wonder,  shame,  jealousy,  and  love’s  soft  weight. 

These,  when  he  paints,  did  he  but  first  conceive, 
Each  on  his  fancy  would  its  image  leave  ; 

Thence  ductile  fibres  catch  the  expressive  spring 
And  the  eyes  dart  it,  and  the  accents  ring. 

You,  who  would  joy’s  triumphant  pride  express, 
What  most  you  wish,  imagine  you  possess. 

Strait  flames  th’  idea  to  the  kindling  eye, 

And  every  nerve  in  concord  braces  high  : 

Treading  on  air,  each  joint  a soul  displays  ; 

The  looks  all  lighten,  and  the  limbs  all  blaze. 

But  you  who  act  unhoping  grief’s  distress, 

Touch  fancy  with  some  home-felt  wretchedness. 
Then  slack’ning  nerves  the  loose  impression  take  ; 
Each  sad  look  sickens  ; the  shock’d  spirits  breaks 
Dim  falls  the  faded  eye  the  steps  drag  slow, 

And  every  heedless  gesture  heaves  with  woe. 

Fear  is  but  active  grief,  avoiding  pain. 

Yet  flics  too  faintly,  and  avoids  in  vain  : 
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While  stagnant  spirits,  thick’ning  as  they  spread, 

O’er  the  cold  heart,  crawls  slow,  the  living  lead. 

What  though  the  eye’s  prompt  ray  keen  lightning  dart 
’Tis  fruitless  : — loos’nlng  fibres  lame  the  heart. 

Anger  is  pride  provok’d  beyond  control. 

When  some  felt  insult  fires  the  smarting  soul  : 

Then  the  will’s  warmth,  repelling  fancied  shame 
Strings  the  nerves  hard,  and  bid’s  the  eye-balls  flame  ; 
Then  marks  of  menace  air  and  face  deform  ; 

And  short,  thick  breathings  paint  the  infelt  storm. 

Pity  is  active  sense  of  alien  grief  ; 

Think  some  dear  dying  sufferer  begs  relief ; 

Aidful  idea  springs  to  succor  woe. 

And  every  quivering  sinew  learns  to  glow, 

While  mild  as  seeming  saints,  the  sadd’ning  face 
Flows  into  anguish  with  relenting  grace. 

Scorn  is  cold  anger,  careTess  and  at  ease  ; 

Calm  sense  of  wrongs  too  harmless  to  displease  ; 

Bold  in  undoubted  safety,  ’twould  disclaim 
Defiance, — and  with  proud  remission  flame. 

Now  smiles,  now  frowns, — yet  both  with  eye  serene  ; 
And  lets  the  nerves  play  loose  with  painless  spleen. 

Hatred  is  sullen  fury  long  retain’d  ; 

’Tis  willing  mischief  warily  restrain’d  : 

This  to  paint  strong  the  back  brac’d  nerves  should  toil 
In  fetter’d  strain  and  heave  in  curv’d  recoil  ; 

While,  with  Impatient  frown,  th’  averted  eye 
Shuns  the  loath’d  object  it  disdains  too  nigh. 

Pain-seeking  jealousy  feels  doubtful  rage. 

Which  trustful  pity  struggles  to  assuage  ; 

Thence  frets  uncertain  pain,  with  pensive  glow, 

And  look  and  action  share  divided  woe. 

Sad,  in  the  face,  the  heart’s  felt  softness  reigns, 

While  each  tugg’d  sinew  angry  vengeance  strains. 

Wonder  is  curious  fear — suppose  by  nrght, 

Some  pale  met  spectre  cross’d  the  moon’s  dim  light. 
Sudden  the  back’ning  blood,  retreating  swift, 

Swells  the  press’d  heart  : — each  fibre  fails  to  lift ; 

Lost  in  short  pause  arrested  motion  lies. 

And  sense  climbs  doubtful  to  the  straining  eyes. 
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Love  is  at  once  intense  and  slack  desire  ; 

There  hope  inflames,  while  reverence  cools  the  fire, 
Fear*of  repulse,  bold  sense  of  joy  withdraws  ; 
Looks  in  each  accent ; and  each  movemept  awes. 
Soft,  earnest  looks  breathe  o’er  th’  inclining  face. 
And  sinewy  transport  borrows  shade  from  grace. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

THE  PIGEON. 

A translation  from  Anacreon. 

Whence,  O lovely  pigeon,  say 
Swiftly  thus  you  wing  your  way  ; 
Whence,  smooth  gliding  thro*  the  air, 
Such  rich  perfumes  do  you  bear. 
Wide  around  thee,  which  you  fling, 
From  your  odor-dropping  wing  I 

Stranger,  tell  me  who  art  thou, 

- Why  wouldst  thou  delay  me  now  ? 

Me  to  go  Anacreon  bade, 

Quickly  to  his  beauteous  maid. 

She  whose  magic  glances  dart 
Love  to  each  beholder’s  heart. 

Venus  for  a little  lay 
Sold  me  to  the  bard  away. 

Gladly  I,  as  you  observe, 

Thus  my  lov’d  Anacreon  serve  ; 

Often  does  he  say  to  me, 

Soon,  my  bird,  1*11  set  thee  free. 

Should  he  set  me  free  to  day, 

Yet  l*d  choose  with  him  to  stay. 

How  could  I endure  to  rove  ' 
0*er  the  mountain,  thro*  the  grove ; 
Perching  in  each  shady  wood  ; 

Eating  there  my  rustic  food  \ ^ 
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Now  I can  partake  of  bread 
On  his  bounteous  table  spread. 

Peck  it  too  in  pastime  bland 
From  Anaceron’s  willing  hand. 

Free  he  gives  me  too  to  sup 
Wine  from  out  his  mantling  cup  ; 

'And  I drink  with  him — and  gay 
Give  myself  to  sport  and  play  ; 

Round  him*  fly  in  wanton  rings, 

Or  I shade  him  with  my  wings  ; 

Then  when  slumbers  o’er  me  creep, 

Sweetly  on  his  lyre  I sleep. 

You  have  all  ; — now,  stranger,  go.-— . 

I have  chattered  like  a crow. 

WINTER. 

From  the  French  of  J,  B.  Rousseau. 

Ye  who  with  hasty  pencil  dare. 

The  father  of  the  storm  depaint 
In  guise  of  age,  bow’d  down  with  care, 

And  slow,  and  languishing,  and  faint ; 

Ah  tremble  at  the  chast’ning  rod 
Of  the  inexorable  god. 

What  can  his  wrath  assuage  ? 

Terror  he  to  heaven  can  bear  ; 

Titanian  might  cannot  compare, 

With  the  least  effort  of  his  rag^. 

Stronger  than  Alcmena’s  son. 

By  him  the  headlong  streams  are  bound  ; 
The  fury  of  his  breath  alone, 

Can  shake  the  solid  ground. 

Over  earth,  at  his  command. 

Unchain’d,  the  raging  north  winds  rove  ; 
He  stays  the  threat’ning  thunder  brand, 
Pois’d  in  the  hand  of  Jove. 


M.  W. 
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But  tho*,  when  comes  thy  threatening  hour, 

We  sometimes  tremble  at  thy  power  ; 

Thy  advent  still  with  joy  we  greet,  ' 

Parent  of  joy  and  leisure  sweet. 

Hearts  long  disjoin’d  *tis  thine  to  reunite  ; 

Dispel  the  anxious  sigh,  the  moping  spleen  ; 

To  festive  joys  and  sparkling  bowls  invite  ; 

And  wake  with  raptures  new  the  mimic  3cene. 

^ The  loveliest  seasons  seasons  are  of  pain. 

But  thine  the  season  of  the  laughing  pleasures 
Let  Flora  of  her  painted  flowers  be  vain, 

And  jolly  Bacchus  boast  his  purple  treasures  ; 

Let  yellow  Ceres  show  her  frequent  heaps — ^ 

Winter,  thy  hand  their  golden  harvests  reaps. 

The  gods  that  rule  the  wave,  the  sky  ; 

The  sun,  the  earth,  the  air, 

All  labor,  as  the  seasons  fly, 

Thy  triumph  to  prepare. 

It  is  thy  hand  alone  can  join, 

Bacchus,  Love,  Hilarity  ; 

Powers,  whose  pleasures  ne’er  combine. 

But,  Winter,  when  they  reign  with  theo.  * M.  W. 


• H YELL  A. 

From  the  Latin  of  Andreas  JSfaugerius* 

As’Hyella  once  wandered  thro’  spice-blooming  bowers, 

And  wove  with  the  lily  the  odorous  rose  ; 

Young  Cupid  she  caught  as  he  lurk’d  mid  the  flowers, 

And  bound  with  the  wreaths,  which  those  flowers  compose. 

He  struggled  at  first,  and  with  fluttering  wing. 

His  chains  strove  to  loosen — but  when  on  his  sight 
prom  her  bosom  of  snow  flash’d  the  beauties  of  spring  ; 
From  her  features  such  charms  as  the  gods  might  delight; 
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When  he  breath’d  the  perfumes,  from  her  tresses  that  flew, 
Such  as  happy  Arabia  breathes  from  each  grove  ; 

‘‘  Go  seek  a new  boy,’^  he  cries,  “ mother,  adieu  ! 

The  breast  of  Hyella ’s  the  station  of  love.”  M.  W. 

THE  PENITENT, 

From  the  French. 

The  lady  finish’d  her  confessions, 

And  straight,  to  punish  her  transgressions, 

Beliind  the  altar,  which  was  nigh. 

The  priest  had  dragg’d  her  silently. 

And  ’gan  to  strip  her  there no  doubt 

To  whip  those  vile  transgressions  out. 

Her  spouse,  who  hidden  near  the  places 
Had  pitied  much  her  woful  case, 

Came  forth  from  out  his  secret  station, 

Proffering  for  her,  in  commutation, 

His  breech  and  back  for  flaggellation. 

Her  husband’s  aid,  so  kindly  proffer’d. 

His  wife  accepted  soon  as  offer’d. 

« My  fears  and  weakness,”  cried  the  dame, 

« Are  great,  they  fill  my  heart  with  shame  ; 

But  spouse  is  of  a sterner  mood. 

Endued  with  strength  and  hardihood  ; 

Then  lay  on  well,  my  dear  Confessor  ; 

You  know  I am  a great  transgressor  I”  * 


M.  W. 
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MOJ^THLY  DRAMATIC  REVIEW. 

OBoiefton  “^Jeatrr. 

Feb.  1.  Votary  of  Weahh(l) — Wedding  Day. 

3.  Wonder — Perouse. 

5.  Much  Ado  about  Nothing(2) — »Yes  or  No  ? 

8.  As  You  like  it(3) — No  Song  no  Supper. 

(1)  With  these  pieces,  the  first  engagement  of  Mr.  and  Miss  Holman 
was  completed.  The  comedy  is  the  production  of  Mr.  Holman ; we  had 
not  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it,  but  report  speaks  highly  of  its  merits,  as 
well  as  of  the  whole  performance. 

(2)  Mr.  Holman’s  Benedict^  that  compound  of  the  “ wit,  the  humorist, 
the  gentleman,  and  the  soldier,”  next  to  Lord  Toivnly^  is  the  character  we 
think  best  suited  to  his  talents  of  any  in  which  he  has  appeared.  He 
plays  it  with  ease,  life  and  spirit.  The  manner  in  which  he  communi- 
cates the  challenge  to  Claudio^  is  very  fine.  The  Beatrice  of  Miss  Holman 
possesses  an  infinite  deal  of  humor.  The  Here  of  Mrs.  Young  was  inter- 
esting. We  canniet  omit  to  notice  again  the  excellence  of  Messrs.  Dick- 
enson and  Entwisle  in  Dogberry  and  Ferget.  Mr.  Roberts  deserves  honor- 
able mention  for  a few  lines  spoken  very  well  in  the  character  of  Jntonio. 

(3)  The  manner  in  which  this  very  pleasing  comedy  of  the  immortal 
bard  was  performed,  \^as  creditable  to  all  concerned.  We  say  all ; 
though  we  by  no  means  like  the  excess  of  mimicry,  with  which  Mr.  Hol- 
man delivered  the  seven  ages.  The  imitations  of  the  respective  ages  were 
faithful,  but  there  may  be  too  much  of  a good  thing.  As  he  has  the  rep- 
utation of  a scholar,  we  were  not  a little  surprised  to  hear  him  give  the 
English  sound  of  the  letters  in  the  word  “ sans''  The  description  of  liis 
interview  with  Touchstone^  “ a fool,  a fool,  I met  a fool  i’  the  forest,  was 
given  with  less  laughing  than  is  usual,  and  in  a style  more  consistent  with 
fhe  character  of  “ the  melancholy  Jaques.” 

Mr.  Entwisle  was  not  perfect  in  the  w^ords  of  the  text,  but  had  a good 
conception  of  the  character  of  Touchstone.  He  is  to  be  commended  for 
omitting  many  of  the  obscene  expressions  with  which  the  part  is  defaced. 
When  this  gentleman  does  himself  justice,  we  know  of  no  comedian  that 
is  more  deserving  of  universal  approbation. 

Miss  Holman  played  Rosalind  with  much  spirit  and  animation.  QeliUi 
by  Mrs.  Wheatly,  was  very  respectable. 

The  style  in  which  the  wrestling  was  conducted,  in  the  first  act,  was 
supremely  farcical.  The  scene  had  better  be  omitted,  than  be  tbu?  ex- 
posed to  ridicule. 
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10.  School  for  Scandal(4) — Weathercock.(5) 

12.  As  You  like  it( 6)— Valentine  and  Orson. 

15.  Macbeth(7)— The  Purse. 

(4)  Sheridan’s  elegant  comedy,  the  School  for  Scandal^  introduced  Mr.. 
Dickenson  in  a new  character,  Sir  Pcier  Tta%h,  which  did  him  great  credit^ 
It  has  been  thought  by  .some  of  the  play-going  people,  that,  from  the  se- 
cession of  Mr  Bernard  from  our  theatre,  the  School  for  Scandal  must  6e  laid 
aside  ; but  we  think  Sir  Peter  found  as  good  treatment  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Dickenson  as  he  could  reasonably  wish.  In  consequence  of  this  new 
cast,  Mr.  Entwisle  stept  into  the  shoes  of  old  Crabtree^  and  left  the  part 
of  Moses.,  the  little  Jew  broker,  to  Mr.  Barnes.  Neither  Mr.  Young  nor 
Mr.  Holman  gave  satisfaction  in  the  brothers,  Joseph  and  Charles  Surface, 
The  former  was  really  a man  of  sentiment,  and  did  not  let  the  cloven  foot 
of  hypocrisy  appear  to  the  audience.  The  latter  was  much  too  formal 
and  precise,  for  the  young  and  thoughtless  Charles.  We  .have  never  seen 
this  character  performed  with  so  much  justice  to  the  original,  as  by  Mr. 
Duff. 

(5)  In  the  farce  of  the  Weathercock  Mr.  Spiller  appeared  in  Tristram 
Fickle.  It  was  the  best  we  could  expect  in  the  present  company  ; but, 
though  passably  well  received,  was  not  what  we  have  seen. 

(6)  The  last  night  of  Mr.  and  Miss  Holman’s  performance.  The  lat- 
ter, as  Rosalind,  spoke  the  Original  epilogue  in  a very  pleasing  and  interest- 
ing manner,  and  was  complimented  with  more  distinct  and  uniform  ap- 
plause than  we  have  ever  before  witnessed  on  a similar  occasion. 

Some  of  the  inferior  parts  of  this  play  were  ably  sustained.  Master 
Drake,  a lad  of  very  clever  talents,  discovered  no  small  share  of  judgement 
in  the  character  of  Sylvius.  Mr.  Barnes  in  the  still  less  Important  part  of 
William,  and  Mrs.  Barnes  in  Audrey,  were  severally  entitled  to  our  « good 
report.” 

(7)  Mr.  Cooper,  after  an  absence  of  some  years,  appeared  in  Macbeth. 
He  was  cordially  greeted  by  an  audience,  though  not  overflowing,  yet 
respectable  In  point  of  numbers.  Either  from  the  fatigue  of  a journey, 
or  carelessness,  or,  what  is  very  probable,  from  want  of  discernment  in 
ourselves,  we  thought  his  Macbeth  did  not  equal  in  execution  its  former 
merits  He  was  either  Imperfect  in  the  vrords,  or  intentionally  altered 
the  text ; the  former  of  which  we  hope  is  the  fact,  as  we  should  rather 
.suspect  him  of  negligence,  than  convict  him  of  bad  taste.  But  notwithstand- 
ing any  little  verbal  inaccuracies,  “ the  spirit”  of  Shakespeare  “ shines 
through”  him,  and  we  hail  with  rapture  his  return  to  our  stage. 

That  the  ghost  of  Banquo,  (having  nothing  to  say,  and  being  supposed 
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17.  Rule  a Wife  and  have  a Wife(8) — Darkness  Visible. 
19.  Hamlet(9) — How  to  Die  for  Love. 

visible  to  no  eye  but  that  of  Macbeth)  should  not  make  his  appearance  in 
the  banquet  scene,  is  an  opinion,  which,  as  Launce  says,  “ a team  of  horse 
shall  not  pluck  from'  us. 

Mrs.  Powell’s  person  is  seen  to  great  advantage  in  Lady  Macbeth^  and 
her  performance  such,  probably,  as  we  may  not  at  present  hope  to  see  ex- 
ceeded. 

During  the  second  act  of  the  play,  the  news  was  received  of  the  splen- 
did victory  of  Commodore  Bainbridge  over  the  British  frigate  Java.  It 
was  announced  from  the  stage  by  Mr.  Powell,  and  honored  with  reiterat- 
ed shouts  from  the  audience. 

(8)  There  is  no  character  in  which  Mr.  Cooper  appears,  that  has  given 
more  general  satisfaction  to  all  classes  of  men,  learned  and  unlearned,  than 
that  of  Leon^  in  the  Rule  a Wife  and  have  a Wife  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
It  is,  probably,  his  chef  d'ouvre.  His  talents  shine  with  such  an  equal  lus- 
tre, from  beginning  to  end,  and  the  two  opposite  characters  of  an  ideot 
and  a finished  gentleman,  are  supported  with  such  philosophical  accuracy, 
that  nothing  but  hypercriticism  can  find  a spot  in  the  picture.  If,  where 
the  whole  is  so  brilliant,  a part  can  be  found  to  go  beyond  the  rest,  it  is 
in  the  third  act,  where  he  makes  a tender  of  his  advice  to  Margaretta^  and 
the  following  scene, in  which  he  “ casts  his  cloud  off,  and  appears  himself.” 

Mrs.  Young  has  the  art  to  gild  every  thing  she  touches  ; and,  as  it  was 
said  of  Goldsmith,  she  “ touches  nothing,  that  she  does  not  adorn” — Mar- 
garetta,  a character  not  calculated  to  incite  the  good  w’iil  of  the  audience, 
appeared,  in  her  hands,  stripped  of  half  its  deformity.  Estifania^  no  more 
grateful  to  the  eye  of  delicacy  than  the  last  mentioned,  was  played  in  as 
decent  a manner  as  possible,  by  Mrs.  Powell. 

(9)  The  public  have  so  often  witnessed  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Cooper’s 
Hamlet,  that  to  bestow  encomiums  on  it  at  this  time, may  be  thought  su- 
perfluous. It  is  four  years  since  we  had  seen  him  in  the  character  ; dur- 
ing which  time  he  appears  to  have  studied  it  with  more  than  common 
industry,  and  performs  it  with  a corresponding  degree  of  improvement. 
If  any  fault  can  be  found  with  it,  it  is  his  apparent  ambition  to  discover 
new  readings  in  the  text,  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  sometimes  of 
doubtful  propriety. 

We  have  but  one  complaint  against  Mr.  Dickenson’s  Poloniusy  videlicet  ^ 
instead  of  reading  to  the  king  and  queen  Hamlet's  letter  to  Ophelia^  he  de- 
livers the  first  ^art  of  it  as  the  extemporaneous  product  of  his  own  imag- 
ination. 
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22.  OtbclIo(lO) — Huzza  for  the  Constitution — Lo\\:iV 
Quarrels. 

24.  Gamester — Kuzza  for  the  Constitution — Blue  Devils. 

Mrs.  Young  played  Ophelia  with  delicate  sensibility,  and  amiable  gen- 
tleness, and  was,  in  every  acceptation  of  the  phrase,  a “ pretty  Ophelia.” 

Of  the  rest,  if  we  “ think  no  worse  of  them,  than  they  of  themselves, 
they  may  pass  for  very  good  men.” 

(10)  The  preceding  observation  on  Mr.  Cooper’s  Hamlet  is  applicable 
to  his  Othello  ; and  his  improvement  in  the  latter  has  been  pursued  with 
more  successful  industry  than  in  the  former.  Those  exquisite  scenes  in 
which  Jago  works  upon  the  gentle  nature  of  the  Moor,  may  rank  among 
the  very  best  of  his  best  performances.  The  last  scene,  Mr.  Cooper  con- 
ducted with  great  judgement,  and  with  as  strict  regard  to  delicacy  as  its 
nature,  will  permit. 

Mr.  Young  deserves  praise  for  his  attempt  to  perform  lago  ; but  he 
will  not  expect  to  shine  in  a part  in  which  so  few  have  succeeded  even 
tolerably.  It  certainly  was  a very  “ honest  lago.'* 

There  is  but  one  scene  in  which  Michael  Cassio  is  of  much  weight, 
and  this  Mr.  Robertson  performs  with  credit.  He  might,  however,  in- 
crease its  interest,  and  do  more  justice  to  the  character,  by  displaying  a 
deeper  sense  of  remorse  for  the  conduct  which  had  dishonored  his  office. 

After  the  play,  a naval  spectacle  was  exhibited,  in  honor  of  the  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  General  Washington,  and  of  the  late  brilliant 
naval  victory  of  Commodore  Bainbrldge.  At  the  close  of  the  spectacle, 
Mr.  Splller  introduced  a song,  called  Yankee  Chronology,  being  a recapitula- 
tion of  some  of  the  leading  events  during  our  revolutionary  and  present 
war. 

ENGLISH  THEATRICAL. 

On  Saturday,  the  10th  of  October  last,  the  new  Drury- 
Lane  Theatre  was  opened.  The  committee  having  offered 
a premium  for  a poetical  address  suited  to  the  occasion,  a 
great  number  were  sent  in  ; the  successful  one  was  the  pro- 
duction of  Lord  Byron. 

A volume  of  burlesque  < Rejected  Addresses’  soon  after 
appeared,  in  which  the  poet  made  himself  and  the  public  ve- 
ry merry  with  the  mortified  feelings  of  the  unsuctessful  can- 
didates. The  volume  bears  undoubted  proof  of  its  being  the 
offspring  of  that  facetious  wag  George  Colman  the  younger. 
Wc  extract  from  it  the  following,  entitled 
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r PUNCH’S  APOTHEOSIS. 

BY  T.  H, 

Rhymes  the  rudders  are  of  verses, 

With  which,  like  ships,  they  steer  their  courses.  Hubidras. 

Scene  dra’tvs,  and  discovers  Punch  on  a throne,  surrounded  by  Lear,  Lady  Mac- 
beth, Macbeth,  Othello,  George  Barnwell,  Hamlet,  Ghost, 
Macheath,  Juliet,  Friar,  Apothecary,  Romeo,  and  Falstaff.— 

Punch  descends  and  addresses  them  in  the  falloiving 

recitative. 

As  manager  of  horses  Mr.  Merryman  is, 

So  I with  you  am  master  of  the  ceremonies,— 

These  grand  rejoicings,  let  me  see  how  name  ye  em  ? 

Oh,  in  Greek  lingo  ’tis  E — pi — thalamium. 

October’s  tenth  it  is,  toss  up  each  hat  to-day. 

And  celebrate  with  shouts  otir  opening  Saturday. 

On  this  great  night  ’tis  settled  by  our  manager. 

That  we  to  please  great  Johnny  Bull  should  plan  a jeer. 

Dance  a bang  up  theatrical  cotillion,  ' 

And  put  on  tuneful  Pegasus  a pillion  ; 

That  every  soul,  whether  or  not  a cough  he  has, 

May  kick  like  Harlequin,  and  sing  like  Orpheus. 

So  come,  ye  pupils  of  Sir  John  Gallini, 

Spin  up  a tetotum  like  Angiollini ; 

That  John  and  Mrs.  Bull  from  ale  and  teahouses, 

May  shout  huzza  for  Punch’s  Apotheosis  ! ! 

They  dance  and  sing. 

AIR.— “ Sure  such  a day."  ToM  Thumb. 

Lear. 

Dance,  Regan,  dance  with  Cordelia  and  Goneril, 

Down  the  middle,  up  again,  poussette,  and  cross  ; 

Stop,  Cordelia,  do  not  tread  upon  her  heel, 

Regan  feeds  on  coltsfoot,  and  kicks  like  a horse. 

See  she  twists  her  mutton  fists  like  Molyneux  or  Beelzebub, 

And  t’others  clack,  who  pats  her  back,  is  louder  far  than  Hell’s  hubbub. 
They  tweak  my  nose,  and  round  it  goes,  I fear  they’ll  break  the  ridge  of  it 
Or  leave  it  all  just  like  Vauxhall,  with  only  half  the  bridge  of  it. 

Omnes. 

Round  let  us  bound,  for  this  is  Punch’s  holiday, 

Glory  to  Tomfoolery,  huzza  ! huzza  ! 

Lady  Macbeth. 

I kill’d  tlie  King,  my  husband  is  a heavy  dunce, 
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He  left  the  grooms  unmassacred,  then  massacred  the  stud. 

1 love  a long  glove,  for  mittens,  like  kings  evidence, 

Let  truth  with  the  hngers  out  and  wont  hide  blood. 

Macbe'^. 

When  spooneys  on  two  knees  implore  the  aid  of  sorcery. 

To  suit  their  wicked  purposes  they  quickly  put  the  laws  awry, 

With  Adam  I in  wife  may  vie,  for  none  could  tell  the  use  of  her. 

Except  to  treat  for  golden  pippins  hawk’d  about  by  Lucifer. 

Omnes. 

Round  let  us  bound,  for  this  is  Punch’s  holiday. 

Glory  to  Tomfoolery,  huzza  ! huzza  ! 

Othello. 

Wife,  come  to  life,  forgive  what  your  black  lover  did, 

Spit  the  feathers  from  your  mouth,  and  munch  roast  beef  ; 
lago  he  may  go  and  be  toss’d  in  the  coverlid, 

That  smother’d  you  because  you  pawn’d  my  hanker  chief. 

Geo.  Barnwell. 

Why,  r.eger,  so  eager  about  your  rib  immaculate  ? 

Milwood  shows  for  hanging  us  they’ve  got  an  ugly  knack  o’  late  j 
If  on  beauty,  stead  of  duty,  but  one  peeper  bent  he  sees, 

Satan  waits,  with  Dolly  baits,  to  hook  in  us  apprentices. 

Omnes. 

Round  let  us  bound,  for  this  is  Punch’s  holiday, 

Glory  to  Tomfoolery,  huzza  ! huzza  ! 

Hamlet. 

I’m  Hamlet  in  camlet,  my  ap.  and  perihelia. 

The  moon  can  fix  which  lunatics  makes  sharp  or  flat. 

I stuck,  by  ill  luck,  enamour’d  of  Ophelia, 

Old  Polony  like  a sausage,  and  exclaim’d  “ Rat  1 Rat !” 

Ghost. 

Let  Gertrude  sup  the  poisoned  cup,  no  more  I’ll  be  an  actor  in 
Such  sorry  food,  but  drink  home  brew’d  of  Whitbread’s  manufacturing. 
Macheath. 

I’ll  Polly  it,  and  folly  it,  and  dance  it  quite  the  dandy  O, 

But  as  for  tunes  I have  but  one,  and  that  is  Drops  of  Brandy  O. 

Omnes. 

Round  let  us  bound,  for  this  is  Punch’s  holiday. 

Glory  to  Tomfoolery,  huzza  ! huzza  I 
Juliet. 

I’m  Juliet  Capulet,  who  took  a dose  of  hellebore, 

A hell-of-a-bore  I found  it  to  put  on  a pall. 

Friar. 

Aod  I am  the  friar  who  so  corpulent  a belly  bore. 
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Apothecary. 

And  that  is  why  poor  skinny  I have  none  at  all. 

Romeo, 

I’m  the  resurrection  man  of  buried  bodies  amorous. 

FALSTAFF. 

I’m  fagg'd  to  death,  and  out  of  breath,  and  am  for  quiet  clamorous. 

For  though  my  paunch  is  round  and  staunch,  I ne’er  begin  to  fill  it  ere  I 
Feel  that  I’ve  no  stomach  left  for  entertainment  military. 

Omnes. 

Round  let  us  bound,  for  this  is  Punch’s  holiday, 

Glory  to  Tomfoolery,  huzza  I huzza  1 \^Exei4nt  dafidng.] 


MONTHL  Y MISCELLANY, 

OF  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE,  REMARKABLE  INCIDENTS, 
OBITUARY  NOTICES,  ScC.  &.C. 

ILUerar^  SfuteHtgence, 

The  Select  Reviews  and  S/iirit  of  Foreign  Magazines, 
which  has  been  for  several  years  published  in  Philadelphia, 
by  E.  Bronson,  is  now  edited  by  Washington  Irving,  Esq.  of 
New-York,  under  the  title  of  Analectic  Magazine. 

The  American  Review  for  October  (the  materials  for  which, 
the  editor  informs  us  in  an  advertisement,  were  certainly  pre- 
pared in  October  last,)  contains  a review  of  Mr.  Sargent’s 

Hubert  and  Ellen,”  which  was  not  published  till  some  time 
in  December. 

J.  Belcher,  Boston,  has  lately  published  « A Selection  of 
English  Epigrams,  extracted  principally  from  the  Bi'itish  and 
American  Journals  ; and  comprising  the  most  valuable  of 
those  contained  in  the  British  Martial ; with  some  originals.” 

Original  Tales,  a work  intended  for  the  instruction  of  chil- 
dren, has  been  lately  published  by  C.  Callender,  Boston. 

The  first  volume,  new  series,  of  the  Historical  Collections 
of  Massachusetts,  is  in  the  press  of  John  Eliot,  Boston. 

Mr.  John  Melish,  a foreigner,  has  published  at  Philadel- 
phia, « Travels  in  the  United  States  of  America,  in  the  years 
1806,  1807,  1809,  1810,  1811,  including  an  account  of  passa- 
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ges  betwixt  America  and  Britain,  and  travels  through  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  Upper  Canada.  Illustrated  by  eight 
maps.  In  two  volumes.** 

lElemarlfealile  Sfitcifientjai, 

Fracas. — A serious  affair  took  place  on  Saturday  evening, 
in  Water-street,  Norfolk,  between  some  Spanish  and  Ameri- 
can sailors.  The  former,  about  twenty  in  number,  having 
been  roughly  handled  by  our  sailors  in  a fracas  the  preceding 
evening,  came  ashore  expressly,  it  is  said,  to  be  revenged  ; 
for  which  purpose,  they  had  provided  themselves  with  knives, 
and  soon  provoked  their  adversaries  to  an  affray,  who,  not 
suspecting  treachery,  attacked  only  with  the  weapons  which 
nature  had  given  them.  In  a few  minutes  six  of  the  Ameri- 
can sailors  were  stabbed,  one  of  whom  died  on  the  spot,  and 
another  it  is  thought  cannot  survive.  This  was  done  before 
the  guard  could  repair  to  the  scene.  They  however  arrived 
in  time  to  secure  the  greater  part  of  the  murderers,  whom 
they  rescued  from  the  enraged  populace,  and  committed  to 
prison. 

Shocking. — On  the  night  of  the  2d  inst.  the  house  of  Levi 
Crippen,  of  Perfield,  N.  Y.  was  burnt,  and  with  it  his  six  chil- 
dren, the  oldest  about  9 years,  the  youngest  an  infant  about 
seven  months.  The  parents,  it  is  said,  were  both  from  home 
nearly  a mile. 

Tribute  to  Valor. — On  Thursday  Feb.  16,  at  12  o*clockj 
Commodore  Bainbridge  landed  at  the  Long-wharf,  Boston, 
from  the  frigate  Constitution,  amidst  salutes  from  the  North- 
end  Artillery  Company  at  Hancock* s-wharf,  and  the  Washing- 
ton Artillery  at  Long-wharf.  He  was  received  at  the  landing 
place  by  Commodore  Rodgers,  Capt.  Hull,  Gen.  Welles, 
and  other  gentlemen  of  distinction,  and  escorted  to  the  Ex- 
change Coffee-house  by  the  New-England  Guards.  On  his 
quitting  his  barge,  and  at  short  intervals,  till  he  reached  the 
Coffee-house,  the  assembled  citizens  greeted  him  with  re- 
peated huzzas.  The  concourse  of  people  occupied  nearly  the 
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whole  space  from  the  end  of  the  wharf  to  the  Coffee-house, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  the  escort  penetrated.  On  the  ves- 
sels in  the  harbor,  across  the  wharf  and  street,  and  from  many 
stores,  &c.  were  exhibited  that  flag  which  his  services  have 
contributed  to  honor.  On  one  ensign,  which  was  extended 
across  State-street  was  inscribed  the  names  of  Hull,  Jones, 
Decatur  and  Bainbridge. 

Lt.  Gen.  Hislop,  taken  in  the  Java,  presented  Com.  Bain- 
bridge with  a very  elegant  sword  on  parting  with  him,  as  a 
compliment  for  his  magnanimity  and  humanity  towards  the 
prisoners. 

£Dliftuarp  fti  t^e  tKttfteH  ©tatesf# 

South  Carolina. — At  Spartanburg,  Mr.  Robert  Jamison, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  104  years.  He  was  born  in  Antrim 
county,  Ireland,  from  whence  he  emigrated  to  America.  In 
1755,  he  landed  in  Philadelphia,  and  resided  in  Pennsylvania 
till  about  thirty  years  ago,  when  he  emigrated  to  S.  Carolina. 
His  eye-sight  began  to  fail  him  at  the  usual  time  of  life,  but 
was  restored  to  him  in  his  latter  years,  so  much  so  as  to  be 
able  to  read  any  common  print  without  the  aid  of  spectacles. 
His  hale  constitution  gradually  gave  way,  and  he  sunk  into 
the  arms  of  death  without  a groan. 

North  Carolina. — In  Person  county,  Ambrose  Arnold, 
105 — In  Lamberton,  Joseph  Smith,  of  Dedham,  Mass. 

Tennessee. — In  Nashville,  Capt.  William  Rickard,  a na- 
tive of  Massachusetts,  and  an  officer  in  the  U.  S.  army  dur- 
ing and  since  the  revolution. 

Indiana. — At  Fort  Winchester,  Lt.  Col.  Timothy  E.  Dan- 
ielson, of  the  17th  U.  S.  regiment. 

New-York. — In  Orange  county,  Gen.  James  Clinton, 
brother  of  the  late  vice-president  of  the  U.  S.  and  father  of 
the  honorable  Dewitt  Clinton.  He  was  in  his  76th  year,  and 
a distinguished  officer  in  our  revolutionayy  war — In  Schenec- 
tady, Rev.  Cornelius  Bogardus,  35 — In  Plattsburgh,  Lieut. 
Francis  Cogswell,  of  the  1 1th  U.  S.  regiment — At  Champlain, 
Capt.  Richard  Caldwell,  of  the  25th  U.  S.  regiment. 

Massachusetts. — In  Roxbury,  Hon.  John  Read,  85 — In 
Wilbraham,  Jonathan  Ely,  99,  leaving  123  descendants — In 
Shirley,  William  Longly,  75 — In  South-Hadley  Dea.  Enoch 
White — In  Weston,  Capt.  Isaac  Jones,  85 — In  Medford,  Sam- 
uel Buel,  postmaster,  55— In  Boston,  Thomas  Lamb,  mer- 
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chant,  58  ; John  Skinner,  80  ; Edward  Lincoln,  48  ; Hon. 
Theodore  Sedgwick,  LL.D.  one  of  the  justices  of  the  su- 
preme judicial  court  of  Massachusetts ; Mr.  Conway  Lane, 
printer,  34.  *Feb.  14.  Rev.  John  Eliot,  D.  D.  pastor  of  the 
New  North  congregational  church,  in  the  59lh  year  of  his 
age,  and  34th  of  his  ministry  ; Mr.  William  Barnes,  of  the 
Theatre,  38. 

* Forgive,  blest  shade  ! this  friendly  zeal  to  save 
Virtues  like  thine  from  the  oblivious  grave  ; 

Not  with  vain  hope  thy  monument  to  raise 
On  the  weak  basis  of  a mortal’s  praise  ; 

Nor  yet  to  give,  with  still  a vainer  aim, 

Thy  modest  merit  to  the  voice  of  fame  ; 

Thy  open  hand,  when  want  implor’d  relief  ; 

Thy  feeling  heart,  that  sooth’d  the  tear  of  grief ; 

Thy  pleasing  converse, sentiment  refin’d; 

Thy  warm  benevolence  for  all  mankind  ; 

No — let  thy  virtues  in  our  bosoms  rest, 

To  life’s  last  hour  indelibly  impress’d, 

While  dear  remembrance  breathes  to  heav’n  this  sigh, 

Grant  us  like  him  to  live,  like  him  to  die  ! Palladium. 


Comsijponliettce. 

Errata. — The  reader  is  requested  to  correct  in  the  Grig- 
inal  Poetry^  in  our  number  for  December,  the  following  er- 
rors, which  escaped  notice.  In  page  153,  first  stanza,  last 
line  but  one,  read 

And  pant  those  far-fam’d  fields  to  view. 

Page  155,  Lines  to  a Young  Lady,  last  line  but  one,  read 
And  ne’er  were  they  view’d  by  a heart  that  could  fonder. 

In  our  last  number,  page  217,  line  fourth,  for  difference  read 
deference. 

Page  223,  line  17,  read 

Thy  foes  rejoice  in,  or  thy  friends  deplore. 

A correspondent  wishes  us  to  publish  details  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  war.  It  is  our  intention  to  give  a chronological 
account  of  political  events  at  the  close  of  each  volume,  which 
will  probably  include  all  that  he  desires. 

» Facetix  Comica f is  received.  The  suggestions  of  the 
wu'iter  will  be  attended  to. 

“ W.  M.”  is  requested  to  continue  his  favors, 
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We  shall  never  envy  the  honors,  which  nit  and  learning  obtain  in  any  other  cause,  if 
we  can  be  number^  among  the  wiiters  who  have  given  ardor  to  virtue  and  confidence  to 
to  truth.  J^T,  Johnson. 


FOR  I'HE  POLTANrHOS. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKEl’CH  OF 

COMMODORE  WILLIAM  BAIjYBRIDGE. 


“ Exe^t”  monumentura  sere  pevennius 
Regalique  situ  pyramidum  aitius 
Quod  non  imber  edax,  non  Aquilo  Impotens 
Possit  diruere,  aut  innumerabilis 
Annorum  series,  & fuga  temporum. 

“ He”  has  rais’d  a monument  that  will  surpass 
The  age  of  those  that  stand  in  solid  brass  ; 

That,  eminently  towering  to  the  sl^ies, 

In  height  the  r^al  pyramids  outvies  ; 

The  force  of  boistei’ous  winds  and  mouldering  rainj 
Years  after  years,  an  everlastmg  train. 

Shall  ne’er  destroy  the  glory  of  his  name. 

Still  sliall  he  shine  in  verse.^  and  live  io fame. 

The  preceding  lines  may  with  strict  popriety  be  applied 
to  each  of  the  illustrious  naval  heroes  of  America.  The  won- 
derful and  brilliant  achievements,  which  have  been  performed 
by  them  in  the  course  of  seven  months,  are  sufficient  to  entitle 
them  to  a rank  with  the  most  famous  chieftains  of  ancient  and 
modern  times.  When  the  character  of  the  enemy,  whom  they 
successfully  encountered,  is  considered,  their  laurels  acquire 
new  value,  and  their  triumphs  become  doubly  glorious. 
Great  Britain  had  declared  herself  “ mistress  of  the  ocean.’"’ 
“ She  had  exalted  herself  and  sat  as  a queen,  and  said,  I shall 
see  no  pain.’’  Her  ships  of  war  carried  terror  and  discomfit- 
ure into  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  France,  Holland,  Spain, 
were  successively  humbled  by  her  fleets  ; and  every  power  of 
Europe,  having  withdrav/n  its  shattered  remains  of  a navy  from 
the  deep,  left  to  Britannia  an  undisputed  trident,  and  the  empire 
of  the  main.  Surprising  it  will  appear  to  future  generations, 
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that  the  first  to  question  her  right  to  that  naval  supremacy,  in 
arms,  was  the  government  of  the  United  States  of  America  ; 
and  this  arduous  contest  was  commenced  without  a single  ship 
of  the  line  to  support  its  rival  pretensions.  The  result  of  five 
decisive  battles  is  too  well  known  to  require  a minute  detail  of 
names  and  circumstances  Hull,  Jones,  Decatur,  Bain- 
bridge,  and  Lawrence  ! Memory  instantly  supplies  materi- 
ials  for  volumes  at  the  mention  of  their  names-.  Their  exploits, 
the  causes  andeffectsof  them,  will  be  recorded  by  some  Amer- 
can  Sallust  on  the  imperishable  tablets  of  History.  But  un- 
less Biography  perform  her  office  faithfully,  the  tribute  to 
distinguished  merit  will  be  incomplete,  and  public  curiosity 
will  remain  unsatisfied.  A single  exploit  may  be  of  such  im- 
portance and  magnitude  as  to  immortalize  a hero  ; but  that 
very  deed  excites  an  ardent  wish  to  form  a more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  family,  character,  genius,  and  disposition 
of  the  person  by  whom  it  was  achieved  We  are  anxious  to 
trace  his  progress  from  his  outset  in  life  through  the  various 
stages  by  which  he  has  arisen  to  the  state  of  eminence,  where 
he  stands  an  object  of  universal  interest  and  admiration.  This 
laudable  curiosity  is  not  excited  by  a vain  and  busy  spirit  of 
inquisiliveness,  more  careful  to  examine  other  men’s  affairs 
than  attentive  to  its  own.  The  gratification  of  it  is  productive 
of  much  good  to  society,  and  of  much  valuable  improvement 
to  individuals.  We  are,  therefore,  proud  and  happy  in  the 
power  of  communicating  to  our  readers  a biographical  sketch 
of  the  gallant  and  accomplished  commander,  whose  correct 
and  animated  portrait  adorns  our  present  number. 

William  Bainrridge  was  born  the  7th  of  May,  1774,  at 
Princeton  in  the  state  of  New-Jersey.  In  1798,  when  hostili- 
ties commenced  between  the  United  States  and  France,  he 
received  a commission  as  lieutenant  and  commander  in  the 
navy,  and  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  schooner  Re- 
taliation, of  14  guns. 

During  the  summer  of  1798,  he  was  chiefiy  employed  in 
cruising  along  our  extensive  coast  for  the  protection  of  its 
trade  ; and  in  the  autumn  was  attached  to  the  squadron  un- 
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der  the  command  of  Captain  Murray,  which  was  destined  for 
a cruise  in  the  West  Indian  seas.  In  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, while  cruising  to  the  windward  of  Guadaloupe  the  Re- 
taliation was  captured  by  two  French  frigates  and  a lugger? 
and  carried  in  to  tliat  island.  Here  he  remained  a prisoner 
with  his  crew  three  months,  when  a cartel  was  sent  wdth  them 
to  the  United  States.  While  he  was  a prisoner  at  Guada- 
loupe, General  Desforneaux,  the  executive  directory  of  that 
island,  used  much  intrigue,  and  we  believe  at  last  had  re- 
course to  threats,  to  induce  lieutenant  Bainbridge  to  accept 
the  Retaliation,  on  condition  of  returning  with  her  to  the  U. 
S.  and  engaging  not  to  capture  any  French  cruizers.  Seeing 
clearly  through  the  policy  of  the  wily  Frenchman,  he  steadily 
opposed  his  views,  and  remonstrated  with  much  freedom  a- 
gainst  the  very  illiberal  treatment  to  wdiich  the  citizens  of  the 
U.  S.  then  prisoners  in  Guadaloupe,  were  subjected.  The 
correspondence  on  this  subject  was  laid  before  the  public, 
and  the  conduct  of  lieutenant  Bainbridge,  received  the  entire 
approbation  of  his  government. 

He  returned  to  the  United  States  in  February  1798,  his  ex- 
change was  immediately  eifected,  and  in  the  following  month 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  master  commander,  and  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  brig  Norfolk  of  18  guns,  in 
which  vessel  he  cruised  about  thirteen  months  in  the  West 
Indies.  During  this  cruise,  in  wdiich  his  principal  employ- 
ment was  convoying  American  merchant  vessels,  he  captur- 
ed one  French  privateer,  ran  another  of  16  guns  on  sliorc  iit 
the  old  straits  of  Bahama,  where  she  was  entirely  lost ; de- 
stroyed a number  of  barges  along  the  island  of  Hispaniola  ; 
and  made  a few  captures  of  the  enemy’s  merchant  vessels. 

From  October  1799,  to  April  1800,  he  had  the  command  of 
a squadron  of  four  brigs  and  one  ship,  for  the  protection  of  our 
valuable  trade  to  the  island  of  Cuba.  On  his  leaving  that  sta. 
lion,  an  address  was  presented  to  him  by  the  American  mei> 
chants  at  Havanr.a,  expressing  in  the  warmest  terms  their 
gratitude  for  the  services  he  had  rendered  tbera. 
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On  his  return  to  the  U.  S.  in  the  spring  of  1800,  he  receiv- 
ed the  promotion  of  Post-Captain,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  frigate  George  Washington  ; and  shortly 
after  sailed  in  her  for  the  Mediterranean,  with  articles  for  the 
regency  of  Algiers.  After  delivering  them  at  the  city  of  Al- 
giers, the  dey  peremptorily  demanded  that  Capt  Bainbridge 
should  carry  his  ambassador  and  presents  to  Constantinople 
for  the  grand  seignior.  This  insolent  demand  was  refused, 
though  the  ship  and  crew  were  completely  in  the  power  of 
the  dey,  until  the  American  consul  required  his  acquiescence, 
as  the  only  means  of  preventing  an  immediate  war  ; and  pon- 
sequently  a sacrifice  of  our  valuable  trade  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, then  unprotected,  and  hundreds  of  our  countrymen  fall- 
ing into  the  power  of  those  barbarians.  He  was  treated  with 
great  respect  by  the  Turkish  government,  who  presented  him 
with  a passport  of  safe  conduct  through  its  empire  for  a min- 
ister, if  the  U.  S.  should  incline  to  send  one,  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a treaty  of  amity  and  commerce,  with  that  country. 

On  his  return  to  Algiers,  war  was  declared  against  France, 
and  the  French  consul  general,  with  many  other  French  sub- 
jects, were  ordered  to  quit  Algiers  within  forty  eight  hours, 
or  receive  the  badge  of  slavery.  The  consul  applied  to  Capt. 
Bainbridge,  as  tlie  only  resource  ; who,  though  cruising  un- 
der orders  against  vessels  of  his  nation,  relieved  him  from  his 
distressing  situation,  by  taking  himself  and  family,  and  many 
other  French  citizens,  upwards  of  fifty  in  number,  on  board 
the  George  Washington,  all  of  whom  he  landed  at  Alicant  in 
Spain. 

In  April,  1801,  he  returned  home  ; and  again  had  the  sat- 
isfaction to  receive  the  approbation  of  government  for  his  con- 
duct during  the  cruise,  in  which  he  had  been  placed  in  many 
unprecedented,  and  some  most  painful,  situations.  The  feel- 
ings excited  by  the  approving  voice  of  the  government  were 
heightened  to  still  more  ardent  pleasure,  on  finding  at  his  re- 
turn, that  he  was  one  of  the  nine  captains  retained  on  the  re- 
duction of  the  navy.  In  June  following,  he  was  appointed  to 
succeed  Commodore  Preble,  in  the  command  of  the  fiigate 
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Essex,  and  immediately  sailed  in  the  first  American  squadron, 
to  the  Mediterranean.  During  this  cruise,  of  14  months,  he 
was  actively  employed  in  convoying  our  trade  in  that  sea,  in 
cruising  against  the  corsairs  of  Tripoli ; and  blockading  two 
of  them  in  the  bay  of  Gibralter.  He  returned  in  August, 

1 802,  and  till  the  next  May  was  employed  in  various  naval 
duties  on  shore,  and  superintending  the  building  of  the  brigs 
Syren  and  Vixen. 

In  May,  1 803,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
frigate  Philadelphia,  and  sailed  in  her  from  Philadelphia  the 
5th  of  July  following,  for  the  Mediterranean,  attached  to  the 
squadron  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Preble.  Though 
the  Philadelphia  was  not  in  complete  repair  at  the  time  of 
sailing,  yet  in  le$s  than  twenty-eight  days,  Capt.  Bainbridge 
had  been  as  far  up  the  Mediterranean  as  Cape  de  Gatt ; cap- 
tured a ship  of  22  guns  and  125  men,  belonging  to  the  empe- 
ror of  Morocco,  and  recaptured  her  prize,  the  brig  Celia  of 
Boston  ; and  returned^  with  his  prizes  as  far  to  the  westward 
as  Gibralter.  This  successful  enterprise  very  materially 
aided  Commodore  Preble  in  adjusting  our  differences  with 
the  emperor  of  Morocco. 

Having  received  orders  to  proceed  to  Tripoli,  on  the  31st 
of  October,  while  chasing  a Tripolitan  ship  of  war,  the  Phila- 
delphia struck  on  an  unknown  rock,  about  five  miles  from  the 
town  of  Tripoli ; and  though  every  exertion  was  made  to  re- 
lieve them  from  this  painful  shipwreck,  Capt.  Bainbridge  and 
his  whole  crew  fell  captives  into  the  hands  of  a barbarian  en- 
emy ; and,  with  becoming  fortitude,  suffered  a close  impris- 
onment oi nineteen  months  and  three  days. 

During  Captain  Bainbvidge’s  confinement,  the  bashaw  of 
Tripoli  demanded  that  he  should  write  to  Commodore  Preble, 
desiring  him  to  send  to  Tripoli  all  his  Tripolitan  prisoners, 
without  an  exchange,  from  an  apprehension  that  he  and  his 
crew  would  be  ill  treated  by  the  friends  of  those  prisoners^ 
of  which  the  bashaw  pretended  there  was  great  danger.  In 
consequence  of  his  peremptory  refusal  to  comply  with  this  de- 
mand^ the  bashaw  ordered  him  and  his  officers  to  be  marched 
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from  their  prison  at  day  light,  and  confined  in  a most  loath- 
some building,  without  any  kind  of  food,  till  nine  at  night  5 
when  he  again  sent  to  know  if  he  would  comply  with  his  de- 
mand. Our  gallant  though  unfortunate  countryman  replied, 
“ No,  never — though  my  life  is  in  his  power,  my  will  is  my 
own.” 

In  June,  1805,  after  his  release  from  captivity,  a court  of 
inquiry  was  held  by  order  of  government,  and  in  compliance 
with  his  request,  on  the  loss  of  the  frigate  Philadelphia,  the 
opinion  of  which  was  given  in  the  following  w'ords  : 

“ The  court  having  deliberated  on  the  evidence  deduced 
from  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  heard  in  this  case,  are  de- 
cidedly of  opinion  that  Capt.  William  Bainbridge  acted  with 
fortitude  and  good  conduct  in  the  loss  of  the  U.  S.  frigate 
Philadelphia,  on  the  31st  of  October,  1803  ; and  that  no  de- 
gree of  censure  should  attach  itself  to  him  from  that  event.” 
Wliich  was  approved  by  the  president  of  the  United  States. 

He  returned  to  the  U.  S.  in  September,  1805,  and  early  the 
next  year  took  the  command  of  the  naval  station  at  New- 
York  ; but  soon  after  obtained  a furlough  to  perform  a voyage 
in  the  merchant  service ; which,  from  the  reduced  state  of  his 
funds,  had  become  necessary  to  make  some  provision  for  his 
family. 

In  March,  1 808,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Portland  station, 
•which  had  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Commodore  Preble. 
In  December  following,  he  was  called  to  Washington,  to  su- 
perintend the  repairs  of  the  frigate  President,  which  he  was 
appointed  to  command.  Having  completed  the  ship  in  a style 
that  did  honor  to  his  genius  and  knowledge  in  naval  archi- 
tecture, he  sailed  in  July,  I809,fi’om  'Washington,  and  cruis- 
ed on  our  coast  till  the  next  spring  ; when  he  requested,  and 
again  obtained  permission  from  the  navy  department  to  leave 
the  command  of  the  President,  and  engage  in  the  merchant 
service. 

Having  returned  from  his  mercantile  pursuits  in  February, 
1812,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  navy  yard  at 
Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  and  the  public  vessels  on  the 
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eastern  station.  Here  again  he  displayed  liis  skill  in  naval 
architecture,  in  the  repairs  upon  the  frigate  Chesapeake. 

On  war  being  declared  against  Great  Britain,  it  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  government  to  his  own  inclination,  either  to  re- 
tain his  post  at  the  navy  yard,  where  his  services  were  highly- 
appreciated,  or  take  a command  to  cruise  against  the  enemy 
on  the  ocean.  Accustomed  to  a life  of  active  service,  and  pre- 
ferring the  hazard  of  warfare  and  the  chance  of  victory,  to  the 
security  of  inaction,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  choose  the  latter, 
and  was  accordingly  appointed  to  command  the  frigate  Con- 
stellation : But  on  the  arrival  at  Boston  of  Capt.  Hull,  after  his 
victory  over  the  British  frigate  Guerriere,  who  applied  for  a 
furlough  to  attend  to  his  private  concerns.  Commodore  Bain- 
bridge  was  permitted  to  resign  the  command  of  the  Constel- 
lation, and  to  take  that  of  the  Constitution;  In  a few  weeks 
he  sailed  on  a cruise  intended  for  the  East-Indies  j but  on  the 
29th  Dec.  last,  in  south  lat.  13  6,  about  ten  leagues  distant 
from  the  coast  of  the  Brazils,  he  fell  in  with  and  captured  the 
British  frigate  Java,  of  49  guns  and  upwards  of  400  men, 
commanded  by  Capt.  Lambert,  a very  distinguished  officer. 
The  action  lasted  one  hour  and  55  minutes,  in  which  time  the 
enemy  was  completely  dismasted,  not  having  a spar  of  any 
kind  standing.  The  loss  on  board  the  Constitution  w'as  9 kill- 
ed and  25  wmunded  ; on  board  the  Java,  60  killed  and  lOl 
wounded, — among  the  latter  was  Captain  Lambert,  mortally. 
The  great  distance  from  our  coast,  and  the  perfect  wreck 
made  of  the  enemy’s  frigate,  forbade  every  idea  of  attempting 
to  take  her  to  the  U.  S.  ; be  therefore  burnt  her  ; and  after 
landing  his  prisoners  at  St.  Salvador  on  parole,  returned  to 
Boston,  where  he  arrived  on  the  l5th  of  February.  He  was 
received  with  those  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  applause, 
which  a grateful  people  will  ahvays  bestow  on  patriotism  and 
valor. 

A few  days  subsequent  to  Commodore  Bainbridge’s  arrival 
in  Boston,  a splendid  public  dinner  v;as  given  to  him  and  his 
officers  in  honor  ef  their  gallant  achievement.  An  Ode  writ- 
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ten  for  the  occasion,  will  be  found  in  our  poetical  department 
for  this  month. 

“ So  should  desert  in  arms  be  crown’d.*’ 

In  the  preceding  sketch  we  have  aimed  solely  at  perspicui- 
ty in  na:  rating  facts.  We  have  avoided  all  reflections  and 
observations,  though  many  suggested  themselves  to  the  mind, 
that  we  might  not  incur  the  imputation  of  flattery.  The  read- 
er will  however  learn,  from  the  incidents  we  have  related, 
duly  to  estimate  the  character  of  the  hero  ; and  the  future 
historian,  when  he  shall  marshall  the  host  of  our  nation’s  he- 
roes and  patriots  before  admiring  posterity,  will  not  fail  to' 
place  in  the  foremost  rank  the  name  of  Bainbridge. 


SELECT  SENTENCES. 

It  is  the  epicurism  of  refinement  only,  which  seeks  to 
heighten  mental  enjoyments  by  analyzing  and  ti^acing  them 
to  their  first  cause. 

It  is  the  chord  of  early  affections,  which  have  grown  with 
our  growth,  and  strengthened  with  our  strength,  that  can 
alone  bind  us  to  the  earth— when  this  is  broken,  life  becomes 
a bunhensome  load. 

Time  reconciles  us  to  inevitable  evils,  especially  those 
which  are  the  law  of  our  nature ; but  the  ever  recurring  pang, 
w'hich  is  inflicted  by  worldly  and  fortuitous  circumstances, 
preys  on  the  vital  parts  of  our  mental  being,  and  suffering  na- 
ture writhes  in  prolonged  agonies. 

Since  trifles  make  the  sum  of  human  things. 

And  half  our  misery  from  our  foibles  springs  ; 

Since  life’s  best  joys  consist  in  peace  and  ease. 

And  few  can  save  or  serve,  but  all  may  please  ; 

Oh  I let  the  ungentle  spirit  learn  from  hence, 

A small  unkindness  is  a great  offence  ; 

Large  bounties  to  bestow  we  wish  in  vain. 

But  all  may  shun  the  guilt  oi  giving  pain. 
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CALAMITIES  OF  AUTHORS. 

( Concluded  from  page  203.  J 

The  ingenious  author  of  this  work  has  very  elegantly  in- 
troduced his  chapter  on  “ Literary  Ridicule,”  and  illus- 
trated by  numerous  instances  the  miseries  which  authors 
have  suffered  from  this  copious  source  of  pain.  I cannot  for- 
bear presenting  the  reader  with  this  fine  passage, 

“ Ridicule  may  be  considered  as  a species  of  eloquence  ; it 
has  ail  its  vehemence,  all  its  exaggeration  or  its  diminution  ; 
it  is  irresistible  ! Its  business  is  not  with  truth,  but  with  its 
appearances  ; and  it  is  this  similitude,  in  perpetual  compari- 
son with  the  original,  raising  contempt,  which  produces  the 
ridiculous. 

There  is  nothing  real  in  Ridicule  ; the  more  exquisite, 
the  more  it  exerts  the  imagination.  But  when  directed  to- 
wards an  individual,  by  preserving  an  unity  of  character  in  all 
its  parts,  it  produces  a fictitious  personage,  so  modelled  on 
the  prototype,  that  we  know  not  how  to  distinguish  the  true 
one  from  the  false.  Even  -with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
real  object,  the  ambiguous  image  slides  into  our  mind,  for  we 
are  at  least  as  much  influenced  in  our  opinions  by  our  imagi- 
nation, as  by  our  judgement.  Hence  some  great  characters 
have  come  down  to  us,  spotted  with  the  taints  of  indelible 
wit  ; and  a satirist  of  this  class,  sporting  with  distant  resem- 
blances and  fanciful  analogies,  has  made  the  fictitious  accom- 
pany forever  the  real  character.  From  a pique  with  Akex- 
siDE,  on  some  reflections  against  Scotland,  Smollett  exhib- 
ited a man  of  great  genius  and  virtue  as  a most  ludicrous  per- 
sonage ; and  who  could  discriminate  in  the  ridiculous  physi- 
cian in  Peregrine  Pickle,  what  is  real,  and  what  is  fictitious. 
Besides,  the  banterers  and  ridiculers  possess  this  hard  advan- 
tage over  sturdy  honesty  or  nervous  sensibility — their  amus- 
ing fictions  affect  the  world  more  than  the  plain  tale  that 
would  put  them  down.  They  have  been  exciting  our  risible 
emotions,  while  they  were  reducing  their  adversary  to  con- 
tempt— otherwise  they  would  not  be  distinguished  from  gross 
VOL.  I.  37 
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slanderers.  When  the  wit  has  gained  over  the  laughers  on 
his  side,  he  has  struck  a blow  which  puts  his  adversary  hors 
de  combat.  A grave  reply  can  never  wound  ridicule,  which, 
assuming  all  forms,  has  really  none.  Witty  calumny  and  li- 
centious raillery  are  airy  nothings  that  float  about  us,  invul- 
nerable from  their  very  nature,  like  those  chimeras  of  hell, 
which  the  sword  of  ^neas  could  not  pierce — yet  these  sha- 
dows of  trulli,  these  false  images,  these  fictitious  realities, 
have  made  heroism  tremble,  turned  the  eloquence  of  wisdom 
into  folly,  and  bowed  down  the  spirit  of  honor  itself. 

Not  that  the  legitimate  use  of  Ridicule  is  denied  ; the 
wisest  men  have  been  some  of  the  most  exquisite  ridiculers  ; 
from  Socrates  to  the  Fathers,  and  from  the  Fathers  to  Eras- 
mus, and  from  Erasmus  to  Butler  and  Swift.  Ridicule  is 
more  efficacious  than  argument ; when  that  keen  instrument 
cuts,  what  cannot  be  untied.  I will  give  some  instances. 
“ The  Reliearsal”  wrote  down  the  unnatural  taste  for  the 
rhyming  heroic  tragedies,  and  brought  the  nation  back  from 
sound  to  sense,  from  rant  to  passion.  More  important  events 
may  be  traced  in  the  history  of  Ridicule.  When  a certain 
set  of  intemperate  Puritans,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  ri- 
diculous reformists  of  abuses  in  church  and  state,  congregat- 
ed themselves  under  the  literary  Nom  de  guerre  of  Martin 
Mar-prelate,  a stream  of  libels  ran  throughout  the  nation. 
The  grave  discourses  of  the  archbishop  and  the  prelates  could 
never  silence  the  hardy  and  concealed  libellers.  They  em- 
ployed a moveable  printing-press,  and  the  publishers  perpet- 
ually shifting  their  place,  long  escaped  detection.  They  de- 
clared their  works  were  ‘ printed  in  Europe,  not  far  from  some 
of  the  bouncing  priests  ;*  or  they  were  ‘ printed  over  sea  in 
Europe  within  two  furlongs  of  a bouncing  priest,  at  the  cost 
and  charges  of  Martin  Mar-prelate,  Gent.*  It  was  then  that 
Tom  Nash,  whom  I am  about  to  introduce  to  the  reader’s 
more  familiar  acquaintance,  the  most  exquisite  banterer  of 
that  age  of  genius,  turned  on  them  their  own  weapons,  and 
annihilated  them  into  silence  when  they  found  themselves 
paid  in  their  own  base  coin.  He  rebounded  their  popular 
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ribaldry  on  themselves,  with  such  replies  as  < Pap  with  a 
hatchet,  or  a fig  for  my  god-son,  or,  crack  me  this  nut.  To 
be  sold,  at  the  sign  of  the  Crabtree  Cudgel,  in  Thwack-coat 
lane.*  Not  less  biting  was  his  < Almond  for  a parrot,  or  an 
Alms  for  Martin.*  Nash  first  silenced  Martin  Mar-prelate, 
and  the  government  afterwards  banged  him  ; Nash  might 
be  vain  of  the  greater  honor.  A ridiculer  then  is  the  best 
champion  to  meet  another  ridiculer ; their  scurrilities  mag- 
ically undo  each  other. 

“ But  the  abuse  of  ridicule  is  not  one  of  the  least  calami- 
ties of  literature,  when  it  withers  genius,  and  gibbets  whom  i^ 
ought  to  enshrine.  Never  let  us  forget  that  Socrates  before 
his  judges  asserted,  that  ‘ his  persecution  originated  in  the 
licensed  raillery  of  Aristophanes,  which  had  so  unduly  influ- 
enced the  popular  mind  during  several  years  /*  And  thus  a 
fictitious  Socrates,  not  the  great  moralist,  was  condemned. 
Armed  with  the  most  licentious  ridicule,  the  Aretive  of  our 
own  country  and  times,  has  proved  that  its  chief  magistrate 
was  not  protected  by  the  shield  of  domestic  and  public  vir- 
tues ; a false  and  distorted  image  of  pur  intelligent  monarch 
could  cozen  the  gross  many,  and  aid  the  purposes  of  the  sub- 
tile few.  There  is  a plague-spot  in  ridicule,  and  the  man  who 
is  touched  with  it,  can  be  sent  forth  as  the  jest  of  his  country. 
The  family  of  the  Malevoli^  who  flourished  in  the  days  of 
Terence,  for  he  has  preserved  their  name  by  a dedication 
addressed  to  them,  are  still  the  patrons,  if  not  the  relatives, 
of  the  ridiculers.** 

The  chapter  concludes  with  the  following  reflections  im- 
mediately after  an  extract  from  some  of  Tom  Nash’s  publi- 
cations against  Gabriel  Harvey. 

« The  incidents  so  plentifully  narrated  in  this  Lucianie  bi- 
ography^^  the  very  nature  of  this  species  of  satire  throws  into 
doubt ; yet  they  still  seem  shadowed  out  from  some  truths  ; 
but  the  truths  who  can  unravel  from  the  fictions  ? And  thus 
a narrative  is  consigned  to  posterity,  which  involves  illustri- 
ous characters  in  an  inextricable  net-work  of  calumny  and 
genius. 
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In  these  copious  extracts  I have  not  noticed  the  more 
criminal  insinuations  against  the  Harveys.  Writers  of  this 
class  have  alienated  themselves  from  human  kind  ; they  have 
broken  that  golden  bond  which  holds  them  to  society  ; and 
they  live  among  us  like  a polished  banditti.  I have  left  the 
grosser  slanders  untouched  ; I would  only  trace  the  effects 
of  ridicule,  and  detect  its  artifices,  by  which  the  most  dignifi- 
ed characters  may  be  deeply  injured,  at  the  pleasure  of  a rid- 
iculer,  by  aggravating  and  taunting  real  imperfections,  and 
fastening  imaginary  ones  upon  them  ; and  thus  the  wild  mirth 
of  ridicule,  from  idle  sport  or  ill  humor,  strikes  at  the  most 
brittle  thing  in  the  world,  a man’s  good  reputation,  for  deli- 
cate matters  which  are  not  under  the  protection  of  the  law  ; 
but  in  which  so  much  of  the  happiness  of  man  is  concerned.” 

In  the  next  chapter  on  the  Undue  Severity  of  Criti- 
cism, we  find  the  following  anecdote  of  Goldsmith,  smarting 
under  the  calamity  of  literary  ridicule. 

He  (Dr.  Kenrick)  libelled  all  the  genius  of  the  age,  and 
was  proud  of  it.  In  one  of  his  own  publications  he  quotes 
with  great  self  complacency,  the  following  lines  on  himself : 

‘ The  wits  who  drink  water  and  suck  sugar  candy, 

Impute  the  strong  spirit  of  Kenrick  to  brandy  ; 

They  are  not  so  much  out  ; the  matter  in  short  is 
He  sips  aqua-vitse,  and  spits  aqua-fortis.’ 

“ Johnson  and  Akenside  preserved  a stern  silence  ; but 
poor  Goldsmith,  the  child  of  nature,  could  not  resist  attempt- 
ing to  execute  martial  law,  by  caning  the  critic  ; for  which, 
being  blamed,  he  published  a defence  of  himself  in  the  pa- 
pers. I shall  transcribe  his  feelings  on  Kenrick’s  exces- 
sive and  illiberal  criticism. 

“ The  law  gives  us  no  protection  against  this  injury.  The 
insults  we  receive  before  the  public,  by  being  more  open,  are 
the  more  distressing  ; by  treating  them  with  silent  contempt, 
we  do  not  pay  a sufficient  deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  world. 
By  recurring  to  legal  redress,  we  too  often  expose  the  weak- 
ness of  the  law,  which  only  serves  to  increase  our  mortifica- 
tion by  failing  to  relieve  us.  In  short,  every  man  should 
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singly  consider  himself  as  a guardian  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  and,  as  far  as  his  influence  can  extend,  should  endeavor 
to  prevent  its  licentiousness  becoming  at  last  the  grave  of  its 
freedom/* 

The  following  passage  is  discouraging.  It  leaves  a mel- 
ancholy impression  on  the  mind. 

« If  the  letters  of  the  widows  and  children  of  many  of  our 
cmiiient  authors  were  collected,  they  would  demonstrate  the 
great  fact,  that  the  man  who  is  a husband  or  a father  ought 
not  to  be  an  author.  They  might  weary  with  a monotonous 
cry,  and  usually  would  be  dated  from  the  gaol  or  garret.  I 
have  seen  an  original  letter  from  the  widow  of  Ockley  to  the 
Earl  of  Oxford,  in  v/hich  she  lays  before  him  the  deplorable 
situation  of  her  affairs  ; the  debts  of  the  Professor  being  be- 
yond what  his  effects  amounted  to,  the  severity  of  the  cred- 
itors would  not  even  suffer  the  executor  to  make  the  best  of 
his  effects  ; the  widow'  remained  destitute  of  necessaries,  in- 
capable of  assisting  her  children.  Thus  students  have  devot- 
ed their  days  to  studies  worthy  of  a student.  They  are  pub- 
lic benefactors,  yet  find  no  friend  in  the  public,  w^ho  cannot 
yet  appreciate  their  value.  Ministers  of  state  know  it,  though 
they  have  rarely  protected  them.  Ockley,  by  letters  I have 
have  seen,  was  frequently  employed  by  Bolingbroke  to  trans- 
late letters  from  the  sovereign  of  Morocco  to  our  court ; yet 
all  the  debts  for  which  he  was  imprisoned  in  Cambridge  cas- 
tle did  not  exceed  two  hundred  pounds.  The  public  interest 
is  concerned  in  stimulating  such  enthusiasts  ; they  are  men 
who  cannot  be  salaried,  who  cannot  be  created  by  letters  pa- 
tent; for  they  are  men  who  infuse  their  soul  into  their  studies, 
and  breathe  their  fondness  for  them  in  their  last  agonies. 
Yet  such  are  doomed  to  feel  their  life  pass  av/ay  like  a pain- 
ful dream  1” 

Who  can  read  the  following  passage  without  feeling  resent- 
ment at  national  ingratitude  ? 

“ The  author  who  is  now  before  us  is  De  Lolme  ! I shall 
consider  the  foreign  author,  who  flew  to  our  country  as  the 
asylum  of  Europe,  who  composed  a noble  work  on  our  con- 
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stitution,  and,  having  imbibed  its  spirit,  acquired  even  the  lan- 
guage of  a tree  country,  as  an  English  author.  I do  not  know 
an  example  in  our  literary  history  that  so  loudly  accuses  our 
tardy  and  phlegmatic  feeling  respecting  authors,  as  the  treat- 
ment De  Lolmk  experienced  in  this  country.  His  book  on 
our  constitution  still  enters  into  the  studies  of  an  English  pa- 
triot, and  is  not  the  worse  for  flattering  and  elevating  the  im- 
agination, painting  every  thing  beautiful  to  encouragemur 
love  as  well  as  our  reverence  for  the  most  perfect  system  of 
governments.  It  was  a noble  as  well  as  ingenious  effort  in  a 
foreigner,  it  claimed  national  attendance,  but  could  not  obtain 
even  individual  patronage.  The  fact  is  mortifying  to  record, 
that  the  author  \vho  wanted  every  aid,  received  less  encour- 
agement than  if  he  had  solicited  subscriptions  for  a raving 
novel,  or  an  idle  poem.  De  Lolme  was  compelled  to  traffic 
with  booksellers  for  this  work  ; and  as  he  was  a theoretical, 
rather  than  a practical  politician,  he  was  a bad  trader,  and  ac- 
quired the  smallest  remuneration.  He  lived  in  a country  to 
which  he  had  rendered  a national  service,  in  extreme  obscu- 
rity and  decay  ; and  the  walls  of  the  Fleet  too  often  enclosed 
the  English  Montesquieu.  He  never  appears  to  have  receiv- 
ed a solitary  attention,  and  became  so  disgusted  with  author- 
ship, that  he  preferred  silently  to  endure  its  poverty,  rather 
than  its  other  vexations.  He  ceased  almost  to  wTite.  Of 
De  Lolme  I have  heard  little  recorded,  but  his  high-mind- 
edness  ; a strong  sense  that  he  stood  degraded  beneath  that 
rank  in  society  -which  his  book  entitled  him  to  enjoy.  The 
cloud  of  poverty  which  covered  him,  only  veiled  without  con- 
cealing its  object ; with  the  manners  and  dress  of  a decayed 
gentleman,  he  still  shewed  the  few  who  met  him,  that  he 
cherished  a spirit  perpetually  at  variance  w'ith  the  adversity 
of  his  circumstances.” 

The  PoLYALBiON  of  MicHAEL  Drayton  gavc  rise  to  the 
the  following  interrogation  and  remarks. 

“ Shall  we  account,  among  the  lesser  calamities  of  litera- 
ture, that  of  a man  of  genius  dedicating  his  days  to  the  com- 
position of  a voluminous  and  national  w'ork,  and  when  that  la- 
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bor  is  accomplished,  the  hope  of  fame,  perhaps  other  hopes 
as  necessary  to  reward  past  toil,  and  open  to  future  enter- 
prize,  are  all  annihilated,  or  the  unfinished  work  interrupted 
— on  its  publication  ? Yet  this  work  neglected  or  not  relished, 
perhaps  even  the  sport  of  witlings,  afterwards  is  placed  among 
the  treasures  of  our  language,  when  the  author  is  no  more  1 
but  what  is  posthumous  gratitude,  could  it  reach  even  the 
ear  of  an  angel  ? 

The  calamity  is  unavoidable  ; but  this  circumstance  docs 
not  lessen  it.  New  works  must  for  a time  be  submitted  to 
popular  favor ; but  posterity  is  the  inheritance  of  genius. 
The  man  of  genius,  however,  who  has  composed  this  great 
work,  calculates  his  vigils,  is  best  acquainted  with  its  merits, 
and  is  not  without  an  anticipation  of  the  future  feeling  of  his 
country  ; he 

* But  weeps  the  more,  because  he  weeps  in  vain.* 

Such  is  the  fate  which  has  awaited  on  many  great  w’orks  ; 
and  the  heart  of  genius  has  died  away  on  its  own  labors.” 

I have  not  attempted  a review  of  this  book.  The  whole  is 
elegant,  and  'worthy  of  the  genius  and  learning  of  the  author. 
But  its  tendency  is  to  be  lamented.  The  world  have  now  the 
best  claim  upon  D‘Israeli  to  shew  the  bright  side  of  the  pic- 
ture. Few  hands  are  capable  of  more  masterly  execution. 
Many  authors  have  been  happy,  rich,  and  uniformly  success- 
ful. The  charms  of  literature,  the  delights  of  genius,  the  re- 
wards of  merit,  portrayed  by  the  glowing  pencil  of  D‘Israeli, 
would  be  the  proper  antidote  to  remove  the  cheerless  and  re- 
pressing effects  produced  by  the  “ Calamities  of  Authors.” 


LETTERS  OjY  MYTHOLOGY. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  C.  A.  DEMOUSTIER. 

( Continued  from  page  263. J 
LETTER  X. 

Near  the  youthful  Hyacinthus  Apollo  found  the  sweet 
consolation  of  friendship  : his  tears  flowecMvilh  less  biitcr- 
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ness,  and  serenity  once  more  revived  in  his  heart.  But  Ze- 
pbyi  us,  who  had  been  the  first  friend  of  Hyacinthus,  was  soon 
jealous  of  his  intimacy  with  Apollo,  and  this  jealousy  grew  so 
violent,  that  one  day  when  the  new  friends  were  playing  to- 
gether at  the  discus,  Zephyrus  with  his  breath  impelled  the 
quoit  of  Apollo  towards  the  head  of  Hyacinthus,  and  he  was 
killed  on  the  spot. 

The  blood  which  flowed  from  the  fatal  wound  produced 
that  flower  which  bears  his  name,  and  which  appears  at  the 
end  of  winter.  Disgusted  with  friendship,  Apollo  returned 
to  love,  and  sighed  for  the  Nymph  Perseis.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  the  Ocean  ; that  is  to  say,  nobody  knew  who  was 
her  father.  The  genealogists  of  these  times  made  all  those 
heroes  and  nymphs  whose  origin  was  doubtful,  descended  from 
the  sea  or  the  rivers  ; if  this  pedigree  were  admitted  in  our 
days,  in  Paris,  where  human  beings  swarm  unclaimed,  what 
a fine  family  would  be  forced  upon  the  Seine  ! 

The  nymph  of  the  ocean,  like  ours  of  the  Seine,  was  not 
very  cruel,  and  became  soon  the  mother  of  the  celebrated 
Circe  ; that  Circe  who  delivered  oracles,  and  who  by  her  en- 
chantments turned  several  w'orthy  gentlemen  into  asses,  and 
many  worthless  ones  into  swine.  Each  evening  when  Apollo 
went  to  visit  his  nursery,  he  left  the  care  of  his  flock  to  the 
boy  Cyparis.  This  amiable  youth  held  that  place  in  his  heart 
which  the  unhappy  Hyacinthus  had  formerly  occupied.  One 
night  after  a confidential  discourse  with  his  friend,  Apollo 
hastened  to  visit  Perseis  ; unluckily  the  nymph  Bolina  cross- 
ed his  path,  and  the  god  w^as  immediately  seized  with  a desire 
to  please  her. 

He  addresed  her  in  the  soft  language  of  looks  and  sighs, 
but  an  innocent  girl  of  fifteen  years,  does  not  easily  compre- 
hend this  mute  eloquence.  Reduced  to  plainer  discourse, 
Apollo  tried  to  make  himself  be  fully  understood  by  pursuing 
her  so  briskly  along  the  sea-shore,  that  the  unfortunate  nymph 
rushed  into  the  waves  to  escape  from  his  power.  Touched 
w’ith  her  misfortune  and  her  virtue,  Amphitrite  received  her 
amongst  her  nymphs,  and  bestowed  on  her  the  gift  of  immor- 
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tality.  Frantic  with  a calamity  of  which  he  had  been  the 
cause  and  the  witness,  Apollo  flew  to  repose  his  sadness  in 
the  bosom  of  his  friend,  when  he  found  him  expiring  at  the 
encrance  of  his  hut.  Cyparis  had  tenderly  loved  a young 
stag  which  he  had  reared  : towards  evening  wishing  to  chase 
from  his  friend’s  flock  some  wild  beasts  that  threatened  it,  he 
took  his  bow  and  quiver ; the  fatal  arrow  flew,  and  struck  the 
young  stag  wandering  through  the  forest.  Cyparis,  on  seeing 
him  fall,  uttered  a doleful  cry,  and  sunk  himself,  overcome 
witlv  grief.  His  soul,  already  on  the  wing,  hovered  upon  his 
fading  lips,  when  Apollo  returned  ; Cyparis  opened  his  eyes 
for  the  last  time,  and  with  gasping  accents  bade  his  friend 
farewell  : Apollo  pressed  him  in  his  arms,  received  his  last 
sigh,  and  changed  him  into  a cypress. 

Devoured  with  sorrow,  the  son  of  Latona  called  upon  death, 
and  reproached  the  gods  with  his  immortality  ; but  Love 
once  more  offered  him  consolation.  The  Sybil  of  Cumea 
sought  out  his  retreat,  and  with  the  voice  of  persuasion,  said 
to  him  : “ Wilt  thou  desert  our  meadows  and  our  shepherds 
for  ever  ? Wilt  thou  never  again  sing  on  these  flowery  shores, 
our  sports,  our  feasts,  our  loves  ?” 

« Never,”  replied  Apollo  ; “ I have  now  no  other  pleasure 
than  solitude.” 

The  Sybil  tenderly  replied,  “ I approve  your  regret,  and 
my  heart  partakes  in  it ; but  had  I your  cause  for  lamenta- 
tion, far  from  shunning  all  my  friends,  I should  go  often  to 
weep  under  those  shades  where  you  were  to  be  found.”  A.t 
these  words  she  was  silent  and  cast  down  her  eyes. 

The  shepherd’s  hand  encountered  hers  ; she  resumed 
« Should  he  detest  life  and  light,  who  has  received  from  Love, 
a soul  to  love,  and  a form  to  charm.  Alas  ! if  our  shepherds 
lose  you  without  return  ; if  our  nymphs  see  you  wither  and 
vanish  like  a flower,  their  sighs  and  mine,  perhaps,  may  make 
you  regret  the  day.”  While  she  spoke  thus,  tears  bathed 
her  cheeks,  and  for  the  sole  purpose  of  mixing  his  tears  with 
those  of  his  fair  consoler,  the  god  clasped  her  in  his  arms. 

After  a long  but  expressive  silence,  the  Sybil  said  to  him 
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•with  sweet  languor “ Do  you  still  renounce  the  brightness 
ol  heaven  — No,”  replied  the  god  ; “ since  I adore  ihce,  I 
feel  the  full  value  of  immortality.”  The  Sybil  then  taking  up 
a handful  of  sand,  while  suffering  him  to  steal  a passionate 
kiss,  continued  thus  ; — “ I ask  not  the  honor  of  being  immor- 
tal, but  I would  willingly  have  the  power  to  console  thee  for 
ever.”  « Alas  1”  replied  Apollo,  “ I cannot  render  the  dura- 
tion of  thy  days  eternal,  but  I may  prolong  their  course.” 
“ Well  then,  let  your  heart  regulate  my  destiny.  See  this 
sand  ; pronounce  but  the  word,  and  each  grain  will  add  a 
year  to  my  life.” 

The  lover  deemed  it  his  duty  to  consent,  convinced  by  ex- 
perience, that  a moment  of  true  delight  is  worth  an  age  of 
existence. 

But  alas  ! the  future  convinced  the  Sybil,  that  she  had  ac- 
quired a fatal  possession.  The  loves  flew  away  upon  the 
wings  of  time,  old  age  arrived  and  her  charms  disppeared  : 
the  generation  of  those  she  loved  passed  into  the  land  of 
death  ; in  fine,  after  a thousand  years  of  anguish,  alone  and 
miserable,  she  said  to  the  gods  : — “ Grant  me  now  to  reach 
the  last  grain  of  sand,  or  give  me  some  pitying  friend  to  close 
my  eyes.” 

The  first  of  her  pains  was  the  ingratitude  of  Apollo,  who 
abandoned  her  for  Cassandra,  the  daughter  of  Priam.  This 
princess,  after  a respectable  resistance,  entered  into  a pro- 
visional arrangement,  and  promised  to  conclude  a definitive 
treaty  with  her  lover,  if  he  would  endow  her  •wdth  the  gift  of 
divination.  The  son  of  Latona  swore  by  Styx  to  grant  her 
request.  Hardly  had  he  pronounced  the  irrevocable  oath, 
than  Cassandra  laughed  at  his  credulity.  As  a punishment 
for  her  bad  faith,  the  god  added  to  his  divine  gift,  the  curse 
of  her  predictions  never  being  credited.  The  celestial  dupe, 
shortly  after  consoled  himself  with  the  nymph  Climena  ; in 
whose  embraces  let  him  rest  till  to-morrow.  Adieu,  for  to 
night. 
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Climena  had  every  grace  of  shape  and  feature,  but  Apollo 
became  familiar  with  them,  and  Castalia  was  his  neighbor. 
He  sighed,  she  feigned  not  to  understand  him,  he  supplicat- 
ed, she  was  inexorable  : he  persecuted  her,  she  flow  even  to 
the  foot  of  mount  Parnassus,  where  the  gods  changed  her  into 
a fountain. 

Her  lover,  stretched  upon  its  brink,  mixed  his  tears  with 
its  water,  when  he  was  drawn  from  his  reverie  by  an  enchant- 
ing melody  which  proceeded  from  the  summit  of  a mountain. 
Suddenly  he  rises,  and  ascends  by  a path  bordered  with  myr- 
tles and  palm  trees.  The  nearer  he  draws,  the  more  ravish- 
ing is  the  harmony.  He  stops  at  length  at  the  corner  of  a 
thicket,  beneath  whose  shade  he  perceives  a groupe  of  nymphs 
seated  amid  an  amphitheatre  of  verdure. 

The  divine  concert  had  been  formed  by  the  sweet  accord 
of  the  voices  and  instruments  of  these  damsels.  At  the  sight 
of  the  god  armed  with  his  bow  and  arrows,  the  timid  band 
took  to  flight  and  hid  themselves  in  the  depths  of  the  wood. 
Apollo  threw  aside  his  bow,  and  tuning  his  lyre,  accompanied 
it  with  his  voice  in  such  celestial  accents,  that  the  nymphs 
stopped  their  flight,  and  listened  to  the  song.  Before  it  was 
concluded  the  whole  party  had  surrounded  the  musician. 
“ I am  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,”  said  he.  « And  we,’’ 
replied  they,  “ are  the  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne.” 
« I ana  then  your  brother  ? Is  it  permitted  me  to  embrace  my 
sisters  ?”  The  nymphs  blushed,  and  granted  the  fraternal 
kiss. 

Apollo  then  made  the  ladies  several  very  well  turned  com- 
pliments upon  their  musical  skill,  and  the  fair  artists  of  course 
repaid  him  in  the  same  agreeable  coin.  The  same  sympathy 
of  talent,  joined  to  the  tie  of  blood,  soon  produced  a sweet  in- 
timacy between  the  son  and  daughters  of  Jupiter  ; and  I can 
assure  you,  that  in  spite  of  their  different  sex,  their  friendship 
was  sincere.  They  resolved  to  live  together,  and  form  an 
academy.  Apollo  gave  the  plan  ; he  established  the  law  of 
concord  for  its  basis,  and  gave  to  his  sisters  the  name  of  Mus- 
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cs.  According  to  Cassiodorus,  the  word  from  which  Muses 
is  derived,  in  tlic  Greek,  signifies  equals. 

His  plan  being  finished,  the  god  divided  bctw'cen  his  sisters 
all  the  arts  and  sciences,  adapting  the  distribution  to  their 
several  tastes  and  tempers.  He  named  a day  for  the  first 
sluing  of  their  academy,  and  this  is  wdiat  passed  there. 

Calliope  opened  the  assembly  by  a discourse  full  of  noble 
figures  ; the  sad  Melpomene,  veiled  from  head  to  foot,  be- 
w^ailed  the  death  of  heroes,  lamented  the  sorrows  of  love,  and 
the  fragility  of  human  happiness  ; Thalia,  with  an  arch  glance, 
threw  about  her  arrows  dipped  in  the  poignant  caustic  of  sat- 
ire ; she  threw'  them  with  so  light  a hand  and  so  smiling  a 
grace,  that  they  struck  without  wounding,  and  made  the  re- 
ceiver laugh  : Polyhymnia  exalted  the  deeds,  the  virtues,  the 
memory  of  Turennes  and  Bayards  ; Clio  bore  them  on  the 
w’ings  of  glory  even  to  the  throne  of  the  gods  ; Urania  point- 
ed wdth  radiant  finger  to  the  starry  heavens,  and  read  aloud 
the  vast  system  of  the  universe  ; the  pastoral  Erato,  sung  the 
loves  of  shepherds  in  a rustic  ballad  ; Euterpe  accompanied 
her  on  the  flageolet;  wdiile  Terpsichore  gaily  terminated 
the  meeting,  by  a pas  seiil. 

In  a short  time  these  assemblies  became  celebrated  ; the 
reputation  of  the  Muses  extended  beyond  the  Grecian  states, 
and  the  son  of  Latona,  degraded  from  the  throne  of  light, 
mounted  the  throne  of  genius.  There  was  now  no  fashion- 
able party  at  which  this  brilliant  association  did  not  assist ; 
but  in  order  to  transport  them  comfortably  from  place  to 
place,  it  was  necessary  to  think  of  inventing  some  suitable 
carriage.  While  they  w'ere  vainly  deliberating  upon  the^ 
most  commodious  manner  of  travelling,  they  perceived  a 
w inged  horse  in  the  air.  It  was  the  famous  Pegasus.  This 
thundering  courser,  born  from  the  blood  of  Medusa,  directed 
his  flight  towards  mount  Parnassus.  There  he  alighted  upon 
a rock,  and  w ith  one  blow  of  his  hoof,  made  the  poetic  foun- 
tain of  Hippocrene  gush  forth. 

At  the  voice  of  Apollo,  Pegasus  stopped  ; the  god  vaulted 
on  his  back,  placed  the  Muses  behind  him,  (whether  on  one 
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pillion,  or  nine,  is  uncertain)  and  commanded  the  horse  to  bear 
them  to  the  coast  of  Bacchus.  Pegasus  spread  his  wings, 
and  soon  the  mountain  disappeared  ; rapid  as  light,  he  land- 
ed his  scientific  load  at  the  palace  of  Bacchus. 

Bacchus,  by  whom  the  Muses  were  received,  was  a prince 
illustrious  by  his  victories,  and  by  his  love  for  the  fine  arts. 
He  reigned  at  Nisus  with  Ariadne,  whom  he  had  married  in 
the  isle  of  Naxos  ; his  court  was  the  focus  of  all  the  celebrat- 
ed characters  of  the  age.  The  ball  opened  immediately  after 
the  arrival  of  the  Muses.  Terpsichore  danced,  and  all  the 
courtiers  were  in  ecstacies.  Suffice  it,  she  made  the  women 
desperate  with  envy.  The  ball  was  followed  by  a concert. 
Euterpe  and  the  youthful  Erato  were  the  most  distinguished  ; 
but  a shout  of  joy  rent  the  palace  when  Marsyas  appeared. 

This  incomparable  musician  had  found  the  fiute  of  Minerva 
which  that  goddess  had  formerly  throWn  into  a fountain,  and 
having  exercised  himself  upon  the  divine  instrument  with  un- 
wearied assiduity,  he  now  drew  from  it  the  most  melodious 
sounds.  At  the  repeated  acclamations  of  the  assembly,  Apol- 
lo shewed  some  uneasiness ; but  he  consoled  himself  with  the 
prospect  of  future  victory.  In  fact,  the  flute  of  Marsyas 
charmed  the  audience  ; the  lyre  of  Apollo  transported  them. 

Piqued  at  this  superiority,  the  Phrygian  arose,  and  with 
an  arrogant  tone  challenged  his  rival  before  all  the  court. 
The  brother  of  the  Muses  accepted  the  challenge  ; and  it  was 
mutually  agreed,  that  he  who  should  be  vanquished  should 
submit  to  the  discretion  of  the  conqueror.  Marsyas  then  in- 
voked Minerva,  and  retook  his  flute 

His  exquisite  breath  represented  the  early  melody  of 
spring,  the  first  desire  of  a lover,  the  last  sigh  of  melancholy : 
then  its  gentle  cadences  imitated  the  murmuring  of  streams  ; 
now  with  gay  caprice  he  precipitated  the  movement,  and  in 
rapid  divisions  made  all  the  echoes  tremble.  The  next  in- 
stant returning  to  a softer  measure,  he  led  the  entranced  im- 
agination to  wander  among  flowers  and  groves,  and  painted 
nymphs  and  shepherds  dancing  with  rosy  garlands  around 
their  rustic  altars.  He  stopped,  then  suddenly  with  a single 
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note  the  audience  thought  they  heard  the  voice  of  a fugitive 
Dryad,  which  from  the  depths  of  a dismal  wood  uttered  a fee- 
ble cry  ! fear,  incertitude,  hope,  palpitated  in  every  bosom  ; 
the  flute  of  Marsyas  ceased  its  tuneful  breath,  and  after  an 
instant  of  profound  silence,  the  listeners  awoke  from  their 
sweet  delusion  with  a sigh  of  delight.  Marsyas  bowed  to  the 
assembly,  and  was  instantly  surrounded  by  a burst  of  enthu- 
siasm. 

During  the  noise,  haying  tuned  his  voice  and  his  lyre,  A- 
pollo  imposed  silence  by  a divine  prelude  ; then  delivering 
himself  up  to  the  delirium  of  his  art,  made  the  delicious  in- 
toxication of  voluptuousness  flow  into  every  heart.  Marsyas 
turned  pale,  and  discovered  then  the  superiority  of  the  voice 
over  every  instrument.  When  Apollo  had  thus  ably  dispos- 
ed the  assembly  in  his  favor,  he  turned  towards  Ariadne  and 
sung  an  ode  in  praise  of  beauty.  The  Venus  of  Praxiteles, 
then  adored  at  Guidus,  and  the  Galatea  of  Pygmalion,  whom 
love  had  animated,  were  at  this  period  celebrated  throughout 
Greece  ; Apollo  made  a double  allusion  to  these  masterpieces 
of  art,  and  suffering  his  eyes  to  wander  over  all  the  female 
part  of  the  audience,  contrived  to  impress  each  individual 
with  the  belief  that  his  panegyric  was  secretly  devoted  to  her. 

I cannot  paint,  therefore,  the  fury  of  applause  which  fol- 
lowed his  ode  ; each  beauty  imputed  his  eloquent  music  to 
her  own  charms,  and  each  lover  saw  in  it  a mirror  reflecting 
the  graces  of  her  he  loved  : thus  every  one  was  interested 
and  pleased,  and  the  natural  consequence  was  universal  ap- 
probation. Marsyas  imprudently  trusted  solely  to  taste  and 
his  own  genius  ; Apollo,  better  instructed  in  the  human  heart, 
called  in  the  aid  of  vanity  and  partiality.  He  gained  the 
prize  ; victory  was  decreed  to  him  without  a dissenting  voice^ 

The  barbarity  with  which  he  used  his  triumph  tarnished 
its  lustre.  Having  fastened  Marsyas  to  a pine-tree,  he  flayed 
him  alive.  The  blood  and  the  tears  of  this  unhappy  man 
formed  a river,  wdiich  still  bears  his  name. 

You  see,  my  Emilia,  that  it  is  often  much  easier  to  vanquish 
than  to  pardon  : remember  then,  that  it  is  yet  more  glorious 
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to  pardon  than  to  conquer  ; and  as  you  every  day  extend  the 
empire  of  love,  leave  us  to  acknowledge  your  victory  at  your 
feet,  while  at  the  same  time  wc  read  in  your  gracious  eyes 
pity  and  forgiveness.  Adieu. 

(To  he  continued.) 


FOR  Q’HE  POLTJNfHOS. 

THE  MORAL  CEJVSOR....JV0.  VI. 

Candida  perpetuo  reside  concordia  lecto, 

Tamque  pari  semper  sit  Venus  seque  jugo, 

Dilligat  ilia  senem  quondam  ; sed  et  ipsa  marito, 

Tunc  quoque  cum  fuerit,  non  videatur  anus  martial  ep. 

**  Perpetual  harmony  their  bed  attend, 

And  Venus  still  the  well  match’d  pair  befriend  ; 

May  she,  when  time  has  sunk  him  into  years, 

Love  her  old  man,  and  cherish  his  white  hairs  ; 

Nor  he  perceive  her  charms  thro*  age  decay, 

But  think  each  happy  sun  his  bridal  day.” 

It  should  be  the  study  and  business  of  the  morning  and 
meridian  of  life,  to  lay  up  a stock  of  comfort  and  happiness 
for  the  consolation  and  enjoyment  of  old  age.  That  out- 
last moments  may  be  cheered  with  pleasing  reflections,  and 
enlivened  with  joyful  hopes  ; — .that  we  may  behold  the  setting 
sun  without  regret  or  fear,  and  view  the  tomb  as  the  birth 
place  of  a new  existence,  and  the  coffin  as  the  cradle  of  im- 
mortality, are  objects  of  the  highest  importance,  as  they  re- 
spect both  our  temporal  and  eternal  welfare. 

^ Among  the  various  sources  of  human  happiness,  there  are 
very  few  that  can  be  preserved  for  any  considerable  space  of 
time,  or,  in  fact,  are  worth  the  trouble  of  preserving  for  a 
moment  after  they  are  discovered.  Beauty  soon  palls  upon 
the  senses”  of  the  most  ardent  lover;  wit,  delights  for  awhile 
but  it  wounds  while  it  sparkles,  and  the  joys  of  the  table  are 
succeeded  by  the  fires  of  a fever  or  the  tortures  of  the  gout. 
Dress,  pomp,  wealth,  ornamental  accomplishments  and  popular 
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applause,  are  pageant  trifles  and  empty  bubbles,  if  unattended 
by  the  more  substantial  endowments  of  reason,  philosophy* 
and  science.  This  is  an  old  fashioned  doctrine — our  grand 
fathers  and  grand  mothers  heard  it  preached  when  they  were 
children— and  our  children,  when  we  are  in  Abraham’s  bosom, 
will  repeat  the  venerable  lesson  to  their  grand  sons  and  grand 
daughters.  It  is  true,  and  therefore  will  be  eternal,  and  is- 
worthy  of  being  inscribed  on  the  most  conspicuous  column 
in  the  temple  of  that  “ Wisdom,  which  is  from  above” — and 
is,like  her  sister  Truth,  immortal.  We  are  then  to  consider 
what  sources  of  human  happiness  we  may  carry  with  us  into 
old  age,  which  will  make  us  cheo.rful,  easy  and  contented  in 
the  evening  of  life  ; which  will  cause  our  society  to  be  courted 
by  the  young,  our  grey  hairs  to  be  reverenced  by  the  gay  ; 
and  occasion  our  deaths  to  be  lamented,  as  though  at  the  age  of 
seventy,  they  were  unexpected  and  pi’emature. — One  source 
is,  and  it  is  a most  fruitful  one  of  happiness  to  ourselves,  and 
to  all  around  us.  Connubial  Love,  that  has  become  chast- 
ened and  refined  as  the  passions  have  decayed,  and  is,  in  the 
decline  of  life,  a sublime  and  generous  affection  of  the  heart, 
that  exists  entirely  free  from  selfishness,  and  is  ever  seeking 
to  communicate  to  all  others,  the  warm  and  genuine  felicity 
which  itself  experiences. 

I cannot  conceive  of  a more  interesting  scene,  on  this  side 
of  the  grave,  than  a respectable  old  couple,  sitting  amidst 
their  affectionate  offspring, receiving  and  administering  bless- 
ings and  kind  offices,  and  enjoying  the  calm  and  unruffled 
pleasures  of  life’s  tranquil  evening.  In  a few  more  hours,  the 
business  of  the  sublunary  state  will  be  over,  and  the  happy 
pair  will  retire  to  rest.  The  closing  scene  will  be  joyous  the 
curtain  will  drop  between  them  and  mortality,  and  they  will 
awake  immortal  ; they  will  behold  the  sky  that  is  never  over- 
cast ; the  divine  lustre  of  endless  day  that  is  never  dimmed  or 
beclouded  ; the  perennial  flow'crs  ot  Paradise  that  neverfade; 
they  will  participate  the  bliss  of  angels,  and  unite  in  adora- 
tion and  praise  with  choirs  of  pure,  holy,  and  beatified  spiiits. 
Whenever  this  venerable  pair  survey  their  children  and 
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their  friends,  they  see  them  ‘‘  as  though  they  were  not”— 
but  as  they  will  be,  in  another  world.  With  what  delight 
must  they  view  the  good  seeds  which  they  planted  with  so 
much  care  in  the  infant  mind,  flourishing  in  the  fullness  and 
luxuriance  of  manhood  ! — What  pleasures  do  they  feel  in 
seeing  the  children  of  their  hope,  ripe  in  the  abundance  and 
richness  of  their  fruit  in  all  that  is  truly  great  and  glorious  1 
What  a reward  is  this,  for  their  troubles  and  anxieties.  They 
brought  their  offspring  into  the  world — helpless  and  depend- 
ant  they  nourished  and  reared  them  amid  dangers  and  the 

many  calamities  of  human  life— they  have  toiled  through 
tedious  days  for  their  support they  have  bathed  their  pil- 
lows in  tears  of  solicitude  for  the  dear  pledges  of  their  mutual 
love — and  now,  they  view  them  with  rapture.  They  are 
patterns  of  public  and  private  v/orth.  « All  men  speak  all 
manner  of  good  concerning  them,  and  celebrate  the  good 
fortune  of  parents  who  have  children  endowed  with  such  ex- 
cellent dispositions.” 

Is  a picture  pleasing  to  the  eye  of  virtue,  that  represents 
her  votaries  happy  in  this  world  and  looking  towards  the 
next  with  complacency  untinctured  with  eagerness  or  anxie- 
ty ? Who  are  the  wretches,  and  how  shall  we  name  them,  that 
would  profanely  dash  the  cup  of  felicity  from  the  lips  of  an 
old  and  worthy  couple  ? who  would  by  ill  conduct  cause  a 
groan  of  mental  agony  to  accompany  a father’s  prayer  to 
heaven,  for  blessings  on  an  undutiful  son,  or  scald  a mother’s 
cheeks  with  tears  of  shame,  while  she,  with  bitter  grief,  sobs 
out  her  oraisons  for  a daughter,  whose  vices  are  bringing 
down  that  mother’s  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave  ! 
Sons,  daughters,  libertines,  seducers ! A simple  moral 
claims  your  attention.  If  conjugal  love  be  a principal  source 
of  the  happiness  which  good  people  may  enjoy,  and  carry 
with  them  as  a precious  blessing  into  old  age,  what  punish- 
ment may  they  expect,  who  pour  poison  into  this  sacred  foun- 
tain ; — who  contaminate  the  spring  which  can  aftbrd  a balm 
to  sickness,  and  give  cheerfulness  to  decrepitude,  which  can 
prolong  life  and  usefulness  below,  and  support  the  mind  in  a 
39 
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State  of  vigor  and  sanity  until  the  eye  is  closed  in  death,  and 
the  exulting  spirit  returns  in  transport  to  God  who  gave  it ! 
Tremble  ye,  who  insult  those  venerable  beings  whom  ye  fool- 
ishly consider  as  tottering  on  the  brink  of  the  grave  1 No;  they 
are  preparing  to  soar  into  regions  of  unceasing  honor  and  joy 
—into  realms  where  incorruption  smiles  in  endless  bliss  after 
having  put  off  corruption,  and  where  immortality  joins  in  the 
raptured  society  of  those  who  have  put  off  mortality.  Such 
are  our  parents,  our  aged  relatives  and  friends,  who  are 
about  to  leave  us. 

They  are  in  the  last  stage  of  their  pilgrimage  towards 
heaven,  and,  if  they  are  insulted  or  injured,  they  will  be  most 
amply  avenged  ! 

I have  hitherto  considered  connubial  love,  as  a source  of 
comfort  in  old  age,  rather  as  it  concerns  those  who  may  des- 
troy its  utility,  or  cause  it  to  be  productive  of  extensive  hap- 
piness, than  as  confined  to  its  effects  on  the  immediate  par- 
ties to  the  holy  union  which  is  the  subject  of  this  lucubration. 
I shall  conclude  with  a few  short,  but,  I hope,  good  counsels 
to  my  young  friends,  and  readers,  and  which  if  duly  observed, 
will  enable  them  to  enter  on  the  connubial  state  with  fair  pros- 
pects of  a serene  and  respectable  old  age.  For  among  other 
effects  of  a happy  union  in  matrimony,  I always  reckon  long 
life  the  consequence  of  temperance,  good  humour,  and  chaste 
and  delicate  attachment. 

Mr.  Hanway,  in  a.  conversation  which  he  had  with  a 
Mahometan  priest  upon  the  subject  of  marriage,  reasons 
thus — Where  an  absurd  Education,  does  not  make  her 
vanity  preponderate,  love  will  ever  be  the  ruling  passion  in  a 
woman’s  breast ; it  will  tincture  all  her  thoughts,  and  give  a 
bias  to  every  part  of  her  conduct ; nor  is  this  her  fault  or 
weakness,  but  her  virtue  and  felicity,  the  order  of  Providence 
and  the  destination  of  Nature.  The  great  secret  of  life,  then, 
is  to  find  a proper  object  for  that  passion.  The  husband  must 
be  himself  the  lover  if  he  means  to  be  beloved.  By  the  con- 
sistency of  his  own  conduct,  he  must  inspire  his  wife  with 
true  notions  of  happiness  ; that  is,  with  sentiments  of  true 
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virtue  and  religion  ; and  thus  he  may  preserve  inviolate,  in 
the  highest  sense,  the  exclusive  property  to  which  he  is  en- 
titled.** 

But  there  is  a great  difference  between  a manly  rational 
love,  and  a passionate  fondness.  The  esteem  which  women 
of  sentiment  have  for  men,  rises  or  falls  in  proportion  to  the 
opinion  they  have  of  their  wisdom  ; but  the  effeminate  servil- 
ities of  a dealing  fondness,  bid  fair  to  bring  on  that  satiety  and 
contempt,  which  he  should  be  most  solicitous  to  prevent. 

If  your  fancy  and  judgement  have  agreed  in  the  choice  of  a 
fit  person  for  a wife,  love  so  that  you  may  be  feared  ; rule  so 
that  you  may  be  humoured ; be  not  too  diffident,  lest  you  teach 
her  to  deceive  you,  nor  too  suspicious,  lest  you  teach  her  to 
abuse  you.  If  you  see  a fault,  let  your  affection  hide  it ; if 
she  continue  in  it,  let  your  wisdom  reprove  it.  Chide  her 
not  openly,  lest  she  grow  bold  ; rebuke  her  not  tauntingly, 
lest  she  grow  spiteful.  Proclaim  not  her  beauty,  lest  she 
grow  proud  ; boast  not  of  her  wisdom,  lest  you  be  thought 
foolish.  Conceal  your  imperfections,  lest  she  despise  you  ; 
profane  not  her  ears  with  loose  communications,  lest  you 
defile  the  sanctuary  of  her  modesty.  A sensible  husband 
makes  a discreet  wife,  and  a discreet  wife,  a happy  husband. 

Let  your  love  advise  before  you  choose,  and  your  choice  be 
fixed  before  you  marry.  Remember,  the  felicity,  or  misery 
of  your  life  depends  upon  this  one  act,  and  that  nothing  but 
death  can  dissolve  the  knot ; he  that  weds  in  haste,  oftentimes 
repents  at  leisure 
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A COURSE  OF 

LECTURES  OJ\r  JVtlTURAL  PHILOSOPHY^ 

Br  y-  LATHROP,  yuh,  A.  M, 

LECTURE  THE  THIRD. 

Electricity.  Concluded  from  page  248. 

All  material  substances  may  be  classed  under  the  heads 
of  conductors  and  non-conductors  of  electricity.  By  sundry 
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operations  of  nature  and  art  the  equilibrium  of  the  electrical 
fluid  mav  be  disturbed.  The  electrical  machine  is  a well 
known  instrument  for  occasioning  the  exhibition  of  electrical 
phenomena,  and  is  constructed  on  the  principle,  that  friction 
weakens  the  attraction  between  the  particles  of  the  body  rub- 
bed, and  those  of  the  electrical  fluid  which  it  contains;  hence, 
when  two  bodies  are  rubbed  together,  and  one  of  them  is 
more  affected  by  the  friction  than  the  other,  the  latter  having 
its  attraction  for  the  electric  fluid  less  weakened  than  the 
former,  will  attract  a portion  of  its  electricity  ; and  if  one  of 
the  bodies  be  a non-conductor,  they  will  be  found  in  different 
states  of  electricity ; but  if  they  be  both  conductors,  the  equi- 
librium will  be  instantly  restored.  On  this  account  all  non- 
conductors are  called  electrics^  and  all  conductors,  non  elec- 
trics. 

Non-conductors  are  all  vitreous  and  resinous  substances, 
and  gems  ; animal  excresences,  as  hair,  feathers,  horn,  silk, 
and  wool  ; all  vegetable  substances  when  deprived  of  mois- 
ture, as  wood,  paper,  &c. ; dry  air,  and  some  non-electrics,  as 
ice  in  a very  low  degree  of  temperature.  The  same  sub- 
stance under  different  circumstances,  is  a conductor  and  a 
non-cortductor  ; thus  a piece  of  wood  just  cut  from  a tree,  is 
a good  conductor  ; let  it  be  baked,  and  it  becomes  a non-con- 
ductor ; burn  it  until  it  be  converted  to  charcoal,  and  it  be- 
comes a conductor  again  ; reduce  it  to  ashes,  and  again  it 
ceases  to  conduct  the  fluid. 

Non-electrics  or  conductors  are  all  metals,  water,  or  bod- 
ies abounding  with  moisture  ; charcoal  ; black-lead  ; flame, 
and  electrics  in  a high  degree  of  temperature,  as  melted  glass, 
hot  air,  &c. 

Electricity,  being  diffused  throughout  all  nature,  and  found 
in  all  bodies,  is  no  doubt  a principal  and  universal  agent,  in 
the  system  of  the  world.  Its  influence  on  the  animal  frame, 
cannot  be  disputed.  Perhaps  it  has  been  extolled,  and  slight- 
ed, by  different  writers,  in  extremes  not  very  honorable  to 
the  enthusiasm  of  its  advocates,  or  the  scepticism  of  its  con 
temners. 
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Superficial  observations  have  probably  occasioned  these 
opposite  sentiments  ; but  a multitude  of  facts  have  establish- 
ed the  doctrine,  that  it  is  almost  a specific  in  some  disorders, 
and  that  it  deserves  the  highest  credit  for  its  efficacy  in  miti- 
gating the  violence  of  others.  That  it  is  not  a panacea,  a 
sovereign  remedy,  will  never  lessen  its  importance  in  the 
opinion  of  rational  practitioners.  It  is  not  for  mortals  to  be- 
stow immortality  ; and  the  dreams  of  the  early  philosophers, 
about  medicaments  that  would  render  harmless  the  arrows  of 
death,  have  long  since  been  considered  as  subjects  for  the 
commiseration  or  ridicule  of  enlightened  and  unprejudiced 
minds.  It  is  sufficient,  that  human  ingenuity  can  convert 
various  substances  into  palliations,  and  even  cures,  of  most  of 
the  diseases  which  afflict  the  human  frame  : that  it  can  revive 
the  languid  pulse  ; relieve  the  tortured  fibre  ; repair  the  bro- 
ken limb  ; restore  to  animation  the  apparently  dead  ; and,  as 
the  closing  scene  of  life  approaches,  smooth  the  passage  to 
the  silent  grave,  and  ease  the  agonies  of  the  body  in  the  awful 
moments  when  the  spirit  struggles  with  reluctant  nature,  im- 
patient to  escape  from  her  convulsive  grasp.  The  proud  fa- 
brics raised  by  the  arts  for  the  residence  of  princes,  or  the 
monuments  of  their  fame,  yield  to  the  slowly  corroding  breath 
of  time  ; and  the  human  frame  sinks  by  sure,  but  gradual  de- 
cay into  the  earth  from  which  it  was  originally  taken.  This 
truth,  confirmed  by  the  observation  of  ages,  has  not,  however, 
preserved  some  of  the  brightest  of  geniuses  from  the  absurdi- 
ty of  questioning,  what  experience  taught  them,  and  all  man- 
kind, it  was  folly  to  deny.  The  great  Friar  Bacon,  although 
his  knowledge  of  chemistry  was  so  profound,  that  almost  eve- 
ry useful  invention  and  operation  which  modern  practice  has 
adopted,  may  be  traced  to  his  works,  was  a dupe  to  the  illu- 
sions of  judicial  astronomy.  He  published  a prescription  for 
the  prolongation  of  life  ; and  taught  that  immortality  itself, 
might  be  secured  by  the  philosopher’s  stone. 

Medical  electricity,  seems  indebted  for  its  present  import- 
ance, as  an  article  in  the  materia  medica,  to  the  discoveries 
and  experiments  of  the  abbe  Nolet.  The  English  phiioso- 
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phers,  says  Priestly,  who  led  the  way  in  almost  every  other 
application  of  erectricity,  were  among  the  last  to  try  its  effects 
on  animal  bodies.  The  only  article  that  can  be  found  on  this 
subject,  previous  to  the  discoveries  of  Nolet,  is  one  of  Mr. 
Trembley’s.  He  relates,  that  several  persons  had  observed, 
that  while  they  were  electrified,  their  pulse  beat  a little  faster 
than  before.  The  ingenious  abbe  Nolet  began  his  experi- 
ments with  the  evaporation  of  fluids  by  electricity  ; and  the 
result  of  them  was,  that  electricity  augmented  the  natural 
evaporation  of  fluids  ; and  of  those  fluids  the  most,  which  are 
most  subject  to  evaporate  of  themselves.  It  had  a greater' 
effect  upon  fluids  when  the  vessels  which  contained  them 
were  non-electrics.  This  increased  evaporation  was  more 
considerable  when  the  vessels  which  held  the  liquor  were 
more  open  ; but  the  effects  did  not  increase  in  proportion  to 
the  width  of  their  apertures.  Electrification  did  not  make 
any  liquors  evaporate  through  the  pores  either  of  metal  or 
glass-  After  having  made  these  observations,  the  abbe  began 
a course  of  experiments  on  solids^  the  result  of  which  was, 
that  they  lost  weight  only  in  proportion  to  the  moisture  they 
contained,  and  the  openness  of  their  pores.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  electrification  of  capillary  tubes  full  of  water  ; 
it  having  been  suggested,  that  the  water  would  run  from  such 
tubes  when  electrified,  in  a continued  stream,  whereas,  before 
that  operation  it  would  only  drop  very  slowly.  The  result  of 
100  experiments  established  the  fact,  and  served  as  a basis  to 
all  the  Abbe’s  future  inquiries.  The  acceleration  of  the  mo- 
tion of  fluids,  was  also  found  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  small- 
ness of  the  tubes.  He  considered  all  organized  bodies  as  as- 
semblages of  capillary  tubes,  filled  with  a fluid  that  tends  to 
run  through,  and  often  to  issue  out  of  them.  In  consequence 
of  this  idea,  he  imagined  that  the  electric  virtue  might  possi- 
bly communicate  some  motion  to  the  sap  of  vegetables,  and 
also  augment  the  insensible  perspiration  of  animals.  A va- 
riety of  experiments  were  afterwards  made  on  living  beings 
and  plants ; the  principal  of  which,  was  one  tried  on  two  young 
persons  between  the  ages  of  20  and  30,  who,  from  being  elec- 
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trified  five  hours  together,  lost  several  ounces  of  their  weight, 
more  than  they  were  wont  to  lose,  when  they  were  not  elec- 
trified. It  was  also  observed,  that  the  persons  who  under- 
went that  operation,  felt  no  inconvenience  from  it ; they  only 
found  themselves  a little  exhausted,  but  if  that  were  a depri- 
vation worthy  of  regret,  it  was  amply  compensated  by  the  ac- 
quisition of  a better  appetite.  The  first  account  on  record,  of 
the  application  of  electricity  to  medical  purposes,  is  by  a pro- 
fessor of  medicine  of  Halle,  who,  in  the  year  1744,  cured  a 
woman  of  a contracted  finger  in  a quarter  of  an  hour.  This 
physician  observed,  that  a man’s  pulse,  which  had  beat  eighty 
in  a second,  before  he  was  electrified,  immediately  afterwards 
beat  eighty  eight,  and  was  presently  increased  to  ninety  six. 
In  the  course  of  a variety  of  experiments  performed  in  the 
academy  of  Montpelier,  it  was  found,  by  very  accurate  obser- 
vations made  with  a pendulum,  that  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  was  increased  about  one  sixth  by  electrification. 

Large  jars  were  at  first  used  in  the  application  of  medical 
electricity,  and  the  shocks  administered,  w'ere  proportionally 
strong  and  severe.  But  the  modern  practice  is  much  improv- 
ed ; and  the  general  opinion  at  present  prevailing,  is  in  favor 
of  the  gentler  methods  of  simple  electrization,  such  as  receiv- 
ing or  giving  the  electric  aura  by  wooden  or  metallic  points. 
But  after  all,  the  mode  of  practice  must  be  governed  by  the 
exigences  and  circumstances  of  particular  cases  and  consti- 
tutions. Shocks,  and  sometimes  violent  ones,  have  been  found 
necessary  when  the  milder  treatment  had  been  found  ineffect- 
ual. The  most  rational  plan  seems  to  be  that  of  beginning 
with  simple  electrization,  and  proceeding  gradually,  as  may 
be  found  proper,  to  friction  of  an  affected  part  with  metallic 
balls  over  flannel ; or  to  drawing  or  giving  sparks  of  differ- 
ent sizes,  either  on  an  insulating  stand,  or  on  the  ground  ; or 
to  general  or  partial  shocks,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  may  re- 
quire. 

The  faculty,  are  divided  in  opinion  respecting  the  mode  of 
action  which  electricity  excites  on  the  human  frame.  By 
some,  it  is  thought  to  relax  universally,  by  others  to  be  stimu- 
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lant  and  bracing.  Both  these  opinions,  says  the  ingenious 
Nairne,  seem  to  agree  with  facts.  Electricity,  applied  in  the 
gentlest  manner,  appears  sedative  and  relaxing  ; and  in  the 
stronger  methods  it  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  stimulate. 
But,  continues  he,  it  is  an  advantage,  that  we  are  not  obliged 
to  wait  until  a theory  is  established,  before  we  can  receive 
benefit  from  the  safe,  though  powerful,  application  of  elec- 
tricity. It  is  laid  down  as  an  established  fact,  that  a healthy 
fibre,  has  never  been  injured  by  electricity  judiciously  appli- 
ed ; it  may  consequently  be  conveyed  without  difficulty  or 
apprehension,  to  the  seat  of  local  disorder,  as  it  may  be  pass- 
ed without  any  diminution  of  its  virtue  through  the  interven- 
ing healthy  parts. 

But,  I will  not  trespass  further  on  your  time,  or  on  the 
province  of  medical  practitioners,  in  enumerating  the  disor- 
ders, in  the  removal  of  which  electricity  has  been  ascertained 
to  be  efficacious.  It  is  found  generally,  to  promote  glandular 
secretions,  and  to  increase  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Of 
what  consequence  these  qualities  are,  in  the  art  of  medicine, 
we  may  infer  from  this,  “ that  it  is  impossible,  perhaps,  to  de- 
fine health  and  sickness  in  fewer  words,  than  by  styling  the 
former,  a free,  and  the  latter,  an  obstructed,  circulation  of  the 
blood.* 

The  aurora  borealis,  since  the  identity  of  lightning  and  the 
electric  fluid  has  been  determined,  is  now  considered  as  an 
electrical  phenomenon.  Besides  the  obvious  and  familiar 
appearances  in  northern  climates,  which  constitute  the  resem- 
blance between  that  meteor  and  the  electric  matter,  it  has 
been  observed  that  the  aurora  occasions  a very  sensible  fluc- 
tuation of  the  magnetic  needle.  Compass  needles,  after  a 
thunder  storm  at  sea,  are  known  to  have  been  affected  by  it ; 
sometimes  they  have  wholly  lost  their  magnetic  virtue  ; 
sometimes,  it  has  only  been  weakened  ; at  others  reversed. 
Artificial  electricity  has  the  same  power,  when  the  needles 
are  made  in  a proper  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  battery. 

Mr.  Canton  has  contrived  to  exhibit  the  aurora  by  means 
* Mavor’s  life  of  Harvey. 
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of  the  Torrccelliaii  vacuum  : the  appearance  of  the  pale,  di- 
luted flashes  or  streaks  of  electrical  light  passing  through,  or 
rather  along  the  inner  surface  of  a glass  tube  sufficiently  ex- 
hausted, presents  an  exact  resemblance  of  the  color  and  cor- 
ruscations  of  the  aurora  borealis.  The  same  philosopher, 
after  he  had  collected  electricity  from  the  clouds,  offered  a 
conjecture  that  the  aurora  is  occasioned  by  the  flashing  of  the 
electric  fluid  from  positive  to  negative  clouds  at  a great  dis- 
tance. Now  it  is  well  known,  that  the  air  in  the  higher  re- 
gions of  the  atmosphere  is  extremely  rare.  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton computed  that  at  the  height  of  one  semi-diameter  of  the 
earth,  a globe  of  such  air  as  we  breathe,  if  only  one  inch  in 
diameter,  would  be  expanded  to  such  a degree  of  rarity,  as  to 
fill  all  the  planetary  regions  to  the  sphere  of  Saturn,  and  even 
far  beyond.  Thus  he  accounts  for  the  tenuity  and  dimness  of 
the  atmosphere  of  comets,  and  on  the  same  principle,  by  fair 
analogical  reasoning,  we  may  assign  a cause  for  the  faint  ap- 
pearance of  the  aurora,  when  compared  with  flashes  of  light- 
ning in  the  lower  and  more  condensed  regions  of  the  air. 

Beccaria  is  of  opinion,  that  there  is  a constant  circulation  of 
the  electric  fluid  from  north  to  south,  and  that  the  aurora  bo- 
realis may  be  this  matter  performing  its  circulation  in  such  a 
state  of  the  atmosphere  as  renders  it  visible,  or  approaching 
nearer  than  usual  to  the  earth.  Dr.  Franklin  supposes  that 
the  electric  fluid  is  discharged  from  the  tropical  into  the  po- 
lar regions  from  many  leagues  of  vaporized  air,  raised  from  the 
ocean  between  the  tropics ; that  it  appears  first  where  it  is  first 
in  motion  ; and  that  the  appearance  proceeds  southward  al- 
though the  motion  of  the  fire  is  really  towards  the  north.  On  the 
whole,  although  the  mode  of  the  operation  of  the  fluid  is  not 
ascertained,  and  philosophers  disagree  concerning  it,  elec- 
tricity is  now  admitted  as  the  cause  of  the  aurora  borealis. 

Another  phenomenon,  long  employed  the  observations  and 
inquiries  of  the  learned.  From  its  appearance  in  the  zodiac, 
it  is  called  zodiacal  light,  resembling  that  of  the  milky  way. 
It  is  seen  at  certain  seasons  ; towards  the  end  of  winter,  and 
in  spring,  after  sunset ; or  before  his  rising  in  autumn  or  the 
40 
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beginning  of  winter.  It  resembles  the  form  of  a pyramid,  ly- 
ing lengthwise,  with  its  axis  along  the  zodiac,  its  base  being 
placed  obliquely  with  respect  to  the  horizon.  This  light  was 
formerly  supposed  to  be  the  solar  atmosphere  extending  to 
the  atmosphere  of  our  earth,  and  there  producing  the  appear- 
ance of  an  aurora  borealis  ; but,  since  the  aurora  borealis,  is 
now  rationally  accounted  for  as  an  electrical  phenomenon, 
the  zodiacal  light  has  been  referred,  for  its  cause  to  the  same 
source  ; and  they  are  with  lightning  and  artificial  electricity 
held  to  be  various,  and  not  very  dissimilar,  modifications  of 
the  same  fluid. 

Thus  have  we  considered  electricity,  as  a powerful  agent  of 
nature,  universally  diffused,  and  existing  in  all  bodies  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  We  at  times  observe  it  darting 
from  the  clouds  with  all  the  horrors  of  a minister  of  vengeance, 
destroying  the  habitations  and  the  lives  of  men.  Again,  in 
beautiful  corruscations,  its  lambent  flames  illuminate  the  con- 
cave of  heaven,  and  its  harmless  beams  are  effused  through 
the  distant  etherial  regions.  Philosophy  has  driven  supersti- 
tion from  the  field  of  intellectual  research,  and  the  most  po- 
tent and  tremendous  phenomena  of  nature,  are  accounted 
for  on  principles  which  reconcile  the  idea  of  the  beneficence 
and  goodness  of  the  Supreme  Being,  with  the  most  destruc- 
tive operations  of  his  second  causes.  It  is  only  the  philoso- 
phy which  stops  here,  that  begets  scepticism  and  makes  athe- 
ists. The  severest  evils  that  visit  us  in  our  present  state  of 
existence,  are  partial,  and  educive  of  universal  good. 

The  ingenuity  of  man,  has  converted  the  electric  fluid  into 
a remedy  for  many  of  his  diseases.  It  is  rendered  subservient 
to  his  convenience  and  amusement.  He  draw  s it  from  the 
bosom  of  the  atmosphere,  and  from  the  earth  at  his  pleasure. 
He  insidiously  disarms  the  clouds  by  his  pointed  shafts,  or 
receives  the  lightning  on  them  in  its  rapid  passage,  and  con- 
ducts the  blazing  column  in  security  to  the  ground.  But  let 
him  not  grow  presumptuous  in  his  wisdom,  nor  forgetful  of  the 
Power  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  all  the  glorious  faculties  of 
Ids  mind.  Let  him  learn  to  love,  to  imitate,  and  adore  his  God. 
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So  shall  the  true  philosopher  as  he  improves  in  knowledge, 
approach  toward  the  perfection  of  reason  and  virtue  ; and, by  en- 
larging the  sphere  of  his  usefulness  as  a many  with  the  expan- 
sion of  his  understanding  as  a sagey  he  will  become  the  orna- 
ment of  his  species,  and  a blessing  to  mankind. 


SKETCH  OF  THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  LATE 

REV.  JGHJV  ELIOTy  D.  D. 

From  a Sermon y delivered  the  sabbath  after  his  decease  by  the 
Rev.  Jqhn  Latkrofiy  D.  D. 

The  character  of  Dr.  Eliot  is  too  well  known  to  his  friends, 
and  to  the  world,  to  need  any  thing  that  1 can  say  in  way  of 
eulogy.  He  often  expressed  a disapprobation  of  the  fiane- 
gyric  which  the  partiality  of  friends  has  too  frequently  lavish- 
ed, even  on  men  of  real  worth,  after  their  labors  were  finish- 
ed. I could  not,  however,  feel  satisfied  myself,  did  I suffer  the 
present  opportunity  to  pass  over,  without  offering  a few  things 
more,  as  a tribute  to  departed  worth,  and  to  ^ransmit  to  the 
generation  which  shall  come  after  us,  the  estimation  in  which 
your  late  pastor  was  held,  by  those  who  best  knew  him.  He 
was  a man  of  piety.  He  loved  the  house  of  God,  and  in  de- 
votional exercises,  no  man  was  more  serious,  and  few  men 
chose  more  acceptable  words  to  offer  unto  God,  in  prayer  and 
in  thanksgiving.  The  religion  which  Dr.  Eliot  professed  was 
the  religion  of  Christ  ; the  religion  of  the  New-Testament ; 
the  religion  which  his  father  professed,  and  in  substance,  the 
religion  which  is  professed  by  all  Protestants,  who  think  for 
themselves,  and  make  the  scriptures  the  sole  rule  of  faith. 
The  history  of  the  Christian  church  from  the  first,  gave  Dr. 
Eliot  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  abuses  of  ecclesiastical 
power,  and  the  vain  attempts  to  establish  an  uniformity  of 
faith  and  of  worship,  that  he  early  learned  to  call  no  man  mas- 
ter, and  he  was  utterly  against  subscribing  any  articles  of  faith, 
or  books  of  creeds  and  confessions,  beside  the  Bible. 

Dr.  Eliot  was  a learned  man. — He  was  early  placed  in  the 
grammar  school,  near  his  father’s  house,  where  he  was  pre- 
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pared  for  admission  into  Harvard  College.  During  bis  resi- 
dence at  the  university,  his  proficiency  was  such,  as  to  entitle 
him  to  the  most  distinguished  parts  at  the  public  exhibitions. 
After  commencing  Bachelor  of  Arts,  he  was  some  time  em- 
ployed in  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  entered  on  the  study 
of  theology  under  the  direction  of  his  excellent  father.  Not 
long  after  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Master,  he  began 
to  preach.  To  the  inexpressible  grief  of  the  church  and  con- 
gregation, to  which  Dr.  Andrew  Eliot  had  long  ministered,  he 
was  called  from  his  useful  employments,  and  from  the  world, 
on  the  thirteenth  day  of  September,  1778.  The  bereaved 
people  could  think  of  no  one  more  promising,  and  more  likely 
to  make  up  their  loss,  than  the  son,  whose  death  we  now  la- 
ment. Accordingly,  after  hearing  him  preach  a few  days, 
the  church  and  congregation  gave  him  a call,  and  he  was  or- 
dained on  the  third  day  of  November,  1779.  What  were  his 
labors  from  the  time  of  his  settlement  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  what  his  literary  works  and  acquirements,  I need  not  par- 
ticularly relate  in  this  place.  As  to  the  first,  you  are  the  best 
witnesses  who  sat  under  his  ministry,  who  heard  him,  and  saw 
him  in  public,  and  in  your  houses.  The  w'orks  which  have 
been  printed  speak  for  themselves,  and  men  of  letters  know 
how  to  appreciate  them. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1797,  the  university  in  Edinburgh 
conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity.  In  the 
year  1804,  after  the  death  of  the  late  excellent  Simeon  How- 
ard, D.  D.  Dr.  Eliot  was  elected  a member  of  the  corporation 
of  Harvard  College.  He  was  a member  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  literary,  tlie  charitable,  and  other  useful  institutions  in 
this  vicinity ; and  in  several  of  them  he  held  offices  of  the  first 
responsibility. 

Dr.  Eliot  was  a man  of  sincerity. — He  was  “ an  Israelite 
inejeed,  in  whom  there  w as  no  guile.’’  There  was  nothing, 
perhaps,  that  he  more  thoroughly  despised  than  the  craft 
which  is  sometimes  used  by  men  professing  godliness,  and 
even  by  ministers  of  religion,  in  order  to  gain  populai'ity,  and 
accomplish  certain  evil  and  selfish  purposes,  To  his  honor, 
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and  the  honor  of  the  religion  which  he  professed,  it  may  be 
said  of  him, — He  had  his  conversation  “ in  simplicity  and 
godly  sincerity.” 

Dr.  Eliot  was  a man  of  candor.  He  fully  believed  in  the 
inspiration  of  the  holy  scriptures,  and  in  the  great  doctrine  of 
salvation  by  the  mediation,  the  obedience  and  death  of  Christ : 
but  as  there  are  some  expressions  in  the  writings  of  the  apos- 
tles, and  particularly  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  which  are 
hard  to  understand,  and  have  been  differently  explained,  he 
was  willing  that  every  man  should  examine  and  judge  for 
himself ; and  he  did  not  scruple  to  receive  to  his  communion 
people  of  different  denominations  and  of  different  opinions, 
provided  they  acknowledged  Jesus  Christ  as  the  son  of  God, 
and  humbly  endeavored  to  obey  him.  He  was  no  bigot,  nor 
was  he  a latitudinarian.  While  he  was  ready  to  contend 
earnestly  for  the  faith  delivered  to  the  saints,  by  apostolic 
hands,  he  knew  the  difference  between  that  faith,  and  a blind, 
unmeaning  assent  to  the  commandments  of  men,  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  elders,  and  the  dogmas  of  the  schools. 

Dr.  Eliot  was  an  amiable  man. — Of  this,  no  one  will  ask  for 
proof,  who  knew  him.  But  if  proof  were  required,  I would 
appeal  to  his  family,  I would  appeal  to  his  church,  to  the  so- 
cieties with  which  he  was  connected,  to  his  numerous  ac- 
quaintance, whom  he  visited  and  from  whom  he  received 
visits  ; all  will  testify  to  the  sweetness  and  benevolence  of  his 
temper  and  conduct. 


FOR  ‘fHE  POLTANrHOS, 

THE  FREEBOOTER, 

“ The  good  humor  is  to  steal  at  a minute’s  rest — Convey,  the  wise  it 
call ; steal  ! a Jico  for  the  phrase.”  Shahpeare, 

An  Old  Joke. 

Every  one  has  heard  the  story  of  a man  who,  when  look- 
ing at  a house,  asked  the  servant,  a pretty  girl,  with  whom  he 
seemed  much  inclined  to  take  some  liberties,  whether  she 
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was  to  be  let  with  it  ? “No  sir,**  she  replied,  “ if  you  please, 
I am  to  be  let  alone  /’* 

The  origin  of  this  jest  or  pun  is  not  so  well  known,  and  it 
will  surprise  some  people  to  learn  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  a 
/if ous  writer,  who  was  born  in  the  year  1592 — viz.  Francis 
Quarles. 

On  the  World. 

< This  house  is  to  be  let  for  life  or  years  ; 

Her  rent  is  sorrow  and  her  income  tears  ; 

Cupid,  *t  has  stood  long  void  ; her  bills  make  known, 

She  must  be  dearly  let,  or  let  alone,^' 

The  Devil  in  the  Theatre. 

It  is  told  of  some  English  theatre,  that,  during  the  per- 
formance of  Doctor  Faustus,  the  audience  and  the  doctor  sud- 
denly discovered  one  more,  and  much  uglier  devil,  than  be- 
longed to  the  piece,  who  was  dancing  and  kicking  his  heels 
about  very  merrily  with  the  rest.  Immediately  on  his  being 
observed,  he  took  flight,  and,  it  is  added,  carried  away  with 
him  the  roof  of  the  theatre.  I find  this  story  aUuded  to  in  a 
curious  work,  entitled.  The  Blacke  Booke,  (a  proper  deposi- 
tary !)  London,  printed  in  black  letter,  by  T.  C.  for  Jeffery 
Chorlton,  1604.  The  light -burning  Serjant  Lucifer^^ 
of  one  running  away  through  fear  of  fire  at  a brothel,  “ hee 
had  a head  of  hayre  like  one  of  my  divells  in  Doctor  Faustusy 
^ivhen  the  olde  theater  crack  t and  frighted  the  audience. 

The  French  have  amongst  them  a similar  fable. 

J.  J.  Rousseau,  in  his  Oeuvres  Diverses,  Amst.  1761,  vol. 
ii.  p.  186,  relates  it  thus,  according  to  my  translation. 

I have  in  my  youth  read  a tragedy  called  The  Slavey  in 
which  the  devil  was  represented  by  one  of  the  actors.  The 
piece  was  once  performed,  as  I was  informed,  when  this  per- 
sonage coming  on  the  stage,  found  himself  in  company  with 
a second  devil,  the  original,  who,  as  if  jealous  of  the  audacity 
of  the  counterfeit,  appeared  in  propria  persona,  frightened  all 
the  people  out  of  the  house,  and  put  an  end  to  the  representa- 
tion. 
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Rousseau  remarks  that  if  one  supposes  this  possible,  « on 
trouvera  dans  cette  double  afifmrition  un  effet  theatral  et-vrai- 
ment  effrayant**  Un  elfet  vraiment  effrayant,”  if  you  please, 
but  certainly  not  “ theatral'*  I can  imagine,  he  continues, 
but  one  other  spectacle  more  simple,  and  yet  more  terrible, 
and  that  is  the  hand-writing  on  the  wall,  at  the  feast  of  Bel- 
shazar,  tracing  words  unknown.  « Cette  seule  idee  faitfris^ 
soner**  Some  persons  would  be  far  more  frightened  at  the 
sight  of  the  devil. 

Dreams. 

When  Netley  Abbey  belonged  to  the  Marquis  of  Hunting- 
don, Mr.  Walter  Taylor,  of  Southampton,  contracted  with 
that  nobleman  for  the  purchase  of  so  much  of  its  materials  as 
he  could  carry  away  in  a certain  space  of  time.  Some  of  his 
relations  considered  the  bargain  as  sacrilegious,  and  urged 
him  not  to  be  instrumenral  in  destroying  an  edifice,  which  had 
been  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the  Deity. 

Their  remonstrances  had  some  effect,  and  though  they 
were  not  of  s]|fficient  force  to  induce  him  give  up  the  pro- 
spect of  gain  which  the  contract  held  out,  yet  they  dwelt  so 
much  on  his  mind,  as  to  occasion  a dream  one  night,  that  the 
arch-key-stone  of  the  east  window,  fell  from  its  situation,  and 
fractured  his  skull.  He  communicated  the  portentous  dream 
to  Mr.  Watts,  (father  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Isaac  Watts)  who 
advised  him  to  be  by  no  means  personally  concerned  in  the 
demolition  of  the  church.  Taylor,  however,  scorning,  as  is 
too  often  the  case,  the  advice  he  had  solicited,  proceeded  in 
the  work  of  devastation,  and,  in  an  exertion  to  tear  down  a 
board  from  the  window,  loosened  the  fatal  stone,  which  fell 
upon  his  head,  and  produced  a fracture.  The  wound  was 
not,  at  first,  deemed  to  be  mortal,  but  the  instrument  of  the 
surgeon,  unhappily  slipped,  in  the  operation  of  extracting  a 
splinter,  and,  entering  the  brain,  caused  immediate  death. 

. Musical  Anecdote. 

When  Yaniewicz,  first  went  to  London,  he  lived  at  the  west 
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end  of  the  town.  One  day,  after  paying  several  visits,  he 
found  himself  a little  out  of  his  latitude,  and  called  a hackney- 
coach,  wdien  this  dialogue  ensued  : 

Coachman.  ( Shutting  the  door ) Where  to,  sir  ? 

Yan.  Home — mon  you  go  me  home. 

Coachman.  Home,  sir,  where’s  that  ? 

Yan.  By  gar,  I know  no — De  name  of  de  dam  street  has 
echape.)  has  escaped  out  of  my  memory  : I have  forgot  him. 
Vat  I shall  do  ? 

Coachman,  (grins). 

Yan.  Ah  ! you  are  gay— come  now — you  understand  de 
musique.  Eh  ! 

Coachman.  Music — what’s  that  to  do  wdth  the  street  ? 

Yan.  Ah  ! vous  verrez — you  shall  see — (hums  a tune ) — 
Vat  is  dat  ? 

Coachman.  Molbrook. 

Yan.  Ah  ! by  Gar — dat  is  him — Malbro’-street — now  you 
drive-a  me  home.  Eh  ! 

This  is  a fact.  We  have  often  heard  that  “ music  hath 
charms'^  to  do  many  clever  things,  but  this  is,  I believe,  the 
first  time  of  its  instructing  a hackney-coachman  where  he  was 
to  set  down. 

Jests  of  Hierocles. 

A scholar,  who  had  a cask  of  wine,  put  a seal  on  it.  His 
servant  making  a hole  below,  drew  off  some  of  the  liquor, 
which  diminution,  when  he  came  to  examine  it,  suprised  him 
very  much,  seeing  that  the  seal  was  not  broken.  Another  said, 
‘‘  Look  whether  it  has  not  been  taken  away  from  the  bottom.” 
“ From  the  bottom,  you  egregious  fool  !”  exclaimed  the 
scholar,  ‘‘  there’s  no  deficiency  below,  it’s  gone  from  the  top.” 

A scholar,  a bald  man,  and  a barber,  travelling  together, 
agreed  that  at  sleeping  time  one  should  watch  every  four 
hours.  It  fell  first  to  the  lot  of  the  barber.  By  the  \vay  of 
amusing  himself,  he  shaved  the  scholar’s  head  in  his  sleep, 
and  when  his  watch  was  over,  awoke  him.  The  scholar 
scratching  his  head,  half  asleep  and  half  awake,  and  finding 
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iio  hair  on  it,  he  cried  out — “ O,  the  vile  barber  ! he  has 
made  a mistake,  and  woke  the  bald  man  instead  of  me.’* 

Handel. 

Handel  once  heard  a lady  sing  a piece  of  his  music,  which 
She  loaded  with  all  sorts  of  graceless  graces,  and  at  length 
went  off  with  a flourishing  ad  libitum  range  of  her  own  fancy. 
The  rnaster  miraculously  waited  with  patience,  till  she,  by 
good  luck,  got  back  into  the  original  key  : he  then  exclaim- 
ed, ‘‘  By , ma’am,  you’re  welcome  home  i I don’t  know 

where  the  devil  you  have  been,  but  I never  expected  that  you 
Would  have  thought  of  me  any  more.” 

Efiigram.  On  seeing  a Picture  of  Ugolino, 

« This  Ugolino  ? psha,”  says  Will, 

« He’s  painted  much  too  skinny.” 

« Prithee,”  replied  his  friend,  ‘‘  be  still — ■ 

You  find  fault  like  a ninny  : 

Were  you  imprisoned  three  long  days, 

With  nought  your  teeth  between-o, 

W^hen  on  the  fourth  you  go  your  ways, 

1*11  warrant— Fow-^o-Zeaw-o 


FOR  ^HE  POLTAN^HOS. 

AMERICAN  GEJVIUS. 

« Be  thou  the  first  true  merit  to  defend  ; 

His  praise  is  lost  who  stays  ’till  all  commend.’* 

The  commercial  and  political  interests  of  our  country  are 
readily  acknowledged  to  be,  in  themselves,  a sufficient  cause 
of  engrossing  the  primary  attentions  of  the  greatest  part  of 
the  commilnity.  Although  present  exigencies  demand  the 
immediate  application  of  general  and  particular  interest ; yet, 
we  should  be  permitted  to  believe,  that  amid  the  increasing 
necessities  which  are  daily  multiplied  upon  almost  every  in- 
dividual, the  genius  of  our  land"^  would  not  be  forgotten,  or 
VOL.  I.  41 
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compelled  to  experience  the  rigors  of  deprivation,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increase  of  those  evils,  with  which  tne  more  pow- 
erful portion  of  the  body  politic  have  to  contend.  It  is  the 
peculiar  fate  of  those,  whose  retired  professions  con.tine  them 
to  secret  and  patient  occupations  ; and  whose  advancements 
arise  solely  from  the  fortuitous  application  of  their  genius  and 
taste,  to  be  conscious  of  many  disadvantages,  not  applicable 
to  that  active  class  of  citizens^  whose  general  avocation  is  to 
be  abroad  in  the  world,  to  commix  with  the  enterpizing,  and 
who  are  more  commonly  understood  by  the  appellation  of 
««  men  of  business  This  remark  will  be  more  readily  felt 
by  those,  who  have,  in  any  measure,  been  conversant  with  the 
professors  of  the  fne  arts  ; and  whose  opportunities  have  led- 
them  to  contemplate  the  interesting  obligations  under  which 
they  labor  and  are  confined.  The  ultimate  object  is  here  to 
inti-oduce  an  example,  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Henry  Will- 
iams, a young  arthst  of  this  town  ; a native  genius,  whose 
pretensions  fully  justify  him  in  his  expectations,  and  whose 
successful  studies  in  the  refined  departments  of  Philosophical 
Electricity,  end  Miniature,  and  Portrait  painting,  merit  the  en- 
couragement and  protection  of  all  those,  whose  pride  and  am- 
bition are  for  the  honors  of  American  Origin,  and  the  promo- 
tion of  those  talents  which  our  country  has  nurtured,  and  its 
reputation  should  maintain. 

We  would  not  stand  in  useless  competition  w'ith  the  unri- 
valled masters  of  transatlantic  excellence ; nor  would  we  ex- 
tend the  fame  of  our  scholars  in  unprofitable  rivalry  with  for- 
eign or  domestic  merit  ; such  contentions  may  suit  the  dis- 
positions of  those  who  feel  more  irritability  in  dissention,  Uian 
pride  in  reputation  ; more  elevation  m personal  triumph,  than 
ambition  in  meritorious  distinction  : No  ; our  object  must 
be,  to  stand  upon  our  o’lan  basis  ; to  feel  independent  of  eve- 
ry extraneous  connection  ; to  be  conscious  that  we  rally  un- 
der the  proud  streamers  of  our  native  banners  ; and  that  we 
reap  the  laurels  of  perennial  verdure,  and  wear  them  as  Amer- 
ican emblems  / Impressed  with  the  force  of  these  principles, 
we  would  be  ardent  in  the  defence  of  original  genius,  ?.ud  jeal- 
ous of  the  meed  which  should  crown  its  efforts. 
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Wc  know  that  Mr.  Williams  has  obtained  an  intercoruse 
and  honorable  confidence  with  the  first  and  sublimest  artists 
of  his  country  : one  of  the  strongest  characteristics  of  true 
IS  the  recognition  of  its  quality  in  another;  like  all 
congenial  nature,  it  approximates  into  sympathy  and  alliance  ,; 
from  tliis  impression,  we  can  readily  conceive  of  the  trust  and 
interchangej  maintained  by  Mr.  Williams  with  the  masters  of 
his  art,  and  are  disposed  to  offer  our  assurances  upon  the  evi- 
dence of  such  authority. 

Wc  hope,  that  the  rewards  of  unremitting  application,  will 
not  be  withheld  from  the  anticipations  of  honor  and  prefer- 
ment. The  public  eye  will  not  be  averted  from  the  claims  of 
talent  and  sensibility.  Let  it  not  be  said,  that  amid  the  dis- 
tractions of  party,  or  the  lacerations  of  division,  the  still  small 
voice  of  patient  merit  is  suffered  to  expire,  or  the  persuasive 
expectation  of  native  genius,  allowed  to  offer  in  vain  its  exer- 
tion or  its  fame.  J.  H. 


DETACHED  THOUGHTS. 

There  would  be  no  supporting  the  melancholy  reflections 
arising  from  the  frequent  interruptions  of  those  pleasures, 
•which  are  founded  on  the  best  dispositions  of  our  nature,  if 
the  objects  of  them  were  to  take  a final  leave  of  us,  at  the  end 
of  that  short  portion  of  our  existence,  which  we  pass  beneath 
-the  sun.  But  the  glad  hope,  that  every  virtuous  affection  of 
the  soul,  which  is  properly  cultivated  and  improved,  amidst 
the  disadvantage  of  mortality,  shall  form  part  of  our  happiness 
in  a state  beyond  the  reach  of  change  and  disappointment, 
brightens  the  prospect  and  cheers  our  spirits,  among  all, the 
suspensions  of  our  wishes  in  a varying  world. 

■ Every  scene  of  life  has  two  sides,  a dark  and  a bright  one, 
and  the  mind  that  has  an  equal  mixture  of  melancholy  and  vi- 
vacity is  best  of  all  qualified  for  the  contemplation  of  eitherp 
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^mCMAS. 

FROM  THE  GREEK  OF  ATHEN^US. 

What  is  that  which  carries  its  offspring  about  with  it,  and 
though  dumb,  speaks  to  those  it  likes,  however  distant,  while 
any  one  standing  near  them  shall  hear  nothing  ? 

We  are  two  sisters  ; one  produces  the  other,  and  she  who 
produces  the  other,  is  by  the  other  again  produced. 

What  is  that  which  we  teach  others,  though  we  all  know 
nothing  about  it  ? 

What  is  that  which  is  no  where  and  every  where  ? 


ATHEISM  REFUTED. 

A POOR  Arabian  of  the  desert,  ignorant  as  most  of  the  Ara- 
bians are,  was  one  day  asked,  how  he  came  to  be  assured  there 
was  a God  ? “ In  the  same  way,”  replied  he,  “ that  I am  en- 
abled to  tell,  by  a print  impressed  on  the  sand,  whether  it  was 
a man  or  a beast  that  passed  that  way. 


THE  LAJVD  OF  PROMISE. 

Seigneur  Valdrino  (pay -master  to  the  campe  of  Alphon- 
sus,  King  of  Arragon),  a man  exquisite  in  courtship  and  com- 
plement ; as  two  or  three  were  at  strife,  laying  wagers  what 
countryman  he  was ; a blunte  captaine  asked,  what  was  the 
matter.”  Why  captaine,  said  one,  we  are  laying  a wager  what 
countryman  my  lord  treasurer  Valdrino  is:  Oh,  said  the 
captaine,  I can  tell  you  that,  I am  sure  he  was  borne  in  the 
Land  of  Promise,  for  I have  served  the  king  in  his  wars  these 
seven  yeeres  without  pay,  and  ever  when  I petition  to  my  lord, 
he  payes  me  with  no  coyne,  but  promises,  which  makes  me 
half-assured  that  hce  is  that  countryman. 
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SELECTED  POETRY. 

AN  EXCELENTE  BALADE  OF  CHARITE. 

AS  WROTEN  BIE  THE  CODE  PRIESTE  THOMAS  ROWLEY. 

[The  Ballad  of  Charity  is  here  given,  stripped  of  its  antiquated  spelling,  and 
of  some  of  those  uncommon  words  with  which  it  was  sprinkled.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  pieces  of  Chatterton,  and,  both  for  description  and  pathos, 
deserves  high  praise.  In  the  fourth  stanza  he  is  supposed  to  allude  to 
himself ; and  indeed  when  we  reflect  upon  his  situation,  neglected,  un- 
known, unprotected,  and  struggling  with  the  bitterest  poverty,  and  at 
the  same  time  possessed  of  all  those  keener  sensibilities  which  are  almost 
always  the  attendants  on  minds  of  an  higher  order  ; we  cannot  but 
sympathize  with  those  emotions  which  must  have  agitated  the  breast 
of  the  unhappy  bard  at  the  moment  of  writing — 

Haste  to  thy  church-yard  house,  unhappy  man  ! 

Cold  as  the  clay is  charity.] 

In  Virgin  now  the  sweltry  sun  gan  sheene. 

And  hot  upon  the  meads  did  cast  his  ray  ; 

The  apple  redded  from  his  paly  green, 

And  the  soft  pear  did  bend  the  leafy  spray  ; 

The  pied  goldfinch  sung  the  livelong  day  ; 

Now  ’twas  the  pride,  the  manhood  of  the  year. 

And  eke  the  ground  was  dight  in  its  most  neat  aumere.* 

The  sun  was  gleaming  in  the  middle  of  day. 

Dead  still  the  air,  and  eke  the  welkin  blue. 

When  from  the  sea  arose  In  drear  array 
A heap  of  clouds  of  sable  sullen  hue. 

The  which  full  fast  unto  the  woodland  drew, 

Shrouding  at  once  the  sun’s  beauteous  face. 

And  the  black  tempest  swelled  and  gathered  up  apace. 

Beneath  an  holm,  fast  by  a pathway  ride. 

Which  did  unto  Saint  Godwin’s  temple  lead, 

A hapless  pilgrim  moaning  did  abide. 

Poor  in  his  look,  like  beggar  in  his  weed. 

Long  filled  with  the  miseries  of  need  ; 

Where  from  the  hailstones  could  the  aimer  fly  ? 

He  had  no  housen  there,  nor  any  convent  nigh. 

Look  in  his  clouded  face,  his  soul  there  scan ; 

How  woe-begone,  how  withered,  sapless,  dead  ! 

Haste  to  thy  church-yard  house,  unhappy  man  ! 

Cold  as  the  clay,  wluch  will  grow  on  thy  head, 

* Mantle. 
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Is  charity  and  love  among  high  elves  ; 

The  knights  and  barons  live  for  pleasure  and  themselves. 

The  gathered  storm  is  ripe  ; the  big  drops  fall  ; 

The  sunburnt  meadows  smoke,  and  cloud  the  rain  ; 

The  coming  ghastness  do  the  beasts  appal, 

And  the  full  flocks  are  driving  o’er  the  plain  ; 

Dash’d  from  the  clouds  the  waters  fly  again  ; 

The  welkin  opes,  the  yellow  lightning  flies  ; 

And  the  hot  flery  steam  in  the  wide  lowings*  dies. 

List  ; now  the  thunder’s  rattling,  noisy  sound, 

Moves  slowly  on,  and  then  increasing  clangs. 

Shakes  the  high  spire  ; and  lost,  dispended,  drown’d^  ' 

Still  on  the  affrighted  ear  of  terror  hangs  ; 

The  winds  are  up  ; the  lofty  elmenf  swangesf  ; 

Again  the  lightning  and  the  thunder  pours. 

And  the  full  clouds  are  burst  at  once  in  stony  showers. 

Spurring  the  palfry  o’er  the  watry  plain, 

7'he  Abbot  of  St.  Godwin’s  convent  came  ; 

Kis  shapournette§  was  drenched  with  the  rain. 

His  painted  girdle  met  with  mickle  shame  ; 

He  backzvard  told  his  bead  roll'^  at  the  same  ; 

The  storm  encreasen,  and  he  drew  aside. 

With  the  poor  alms  craver,  ne’er  to  the  holm  to  bide. 

His  cloak  was  all  of  Lincoln  cloth  so  fine, 

With  a gold  button  fastened  near  his  chin  ; 

His  loose  white  robe  was  edged  with  golden  twine, 

And  his  shoe’s  pike  a lover’s  might  have  been  ; 

Full  w^ell  it  showed  he  thoughten  cost  no  sin ; 

The  trappings  of  the  palfry  pleased  his  sight, 

For  the  horse  milener  his  head  with  roses  dight. 

“ An  alms,  sir  Priest  !”  the  loutlng  pilgrim  said, 

O let  me  wait  within  your  convent  door, 

Till  the  sun  shineth  high  above  our  head, 

And  the  loud  tempest  of  the  air  is  o’er  ; 

Helpless  and  old  am  1,  alas  ! and  poor, 

No  house,  nor  friend,  nor  money  in  my  pouch  ! 

All  that  I call  ray  own  is  this  my  silver  crouche.f,” 

“ Varlet,”  replied  the  abbot,  “ cease  your  din, 

This  is  no  season  alms  and  prayers  to  give  ; 

My  porter  never  lets  a beggar  in  ; 

♦Flames,  f Elm.  i Swings.  § Ecclesiastical  hat,  ||  i,  e.  Cursed,  ^ Cross, 
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None  touch  my  ring-  who  not  in  honor  live.” 

And  now  the  sun  with  the  black  clouds  did  strive, 

And  shooting  on  the  ground  his  glaring  ray, 

The  abbot  spurred  his  steed  and  eftsoones  road  away* 

Once  more  the  sky  was  black,  the  thunders  roll’d  ; 

Fast  running  o’er  the  plain  a priest  was  seen 
Not  dight  full  proud,  nor  buttoned  up  in  gold  ; 

His  cloak  and  surplice  grey,  and  eke  were  clean  ; 

A Limitour^  he  was  of  order  scene  ; 

And  from  the  pathway  side  thus  turned  he, 

Where  the  poor  aimer  lay  beneath  the  holmen  tree. 

“ An  alms,  sir  Priest  !”  the  louting  pilgrim  said, 

“ For  sweet  saint  Mary  and  your  order  sake.” 

The  Limitour  then  loosen’d  his  pouch  thread. 

And  did  thereout  a groat  of  silver  take  j 
The  needy  pilgrim  did  for  pleasure  shake. 

“ There,  take  this  silver,  it  may  ease  thy  care  ; 

We  are  God’s  stewards  all,  nought  of  our  own  \ve  bear. 

But  ah  unhappy  pilgrim  learn  of  me. 

Scarce  any  give  a rentroll  to  their  Lord, 

Here  take  my  coat,  for  thou  art  bare  I see  ; 

’Tis  thine  ; the  saints  will  give  me  my  reward.” 

He  left  the  pilgrim,  and  his  way  aberde. 

Virgin  and  holy  saint  who,  sit  in  gloure,i 
Or  give  the  mighty  will,  or  give  the  good  man  power. 

I A friar  with  particular  privileges.  ± Glory, 

ODE, 

For  the  Dinner,  given,  at  Boston,  March  2,  1813,  tfo  Common- 
dorr  Bainbridg-e,  and  the  Officers  of  the  United  States 
Frigate,  Constitution,  after  their  victory,  over  his  Britannic 
Majesty*  s 'Frigate,  Java,  Capt.  Lambert.  Written  for  the 
occasion,  at  the  request  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements-s. 

BY.  L.  M.  SARGENT,  ESq. 

Brave  hearts  of  ocean  chivalry. 

Who  late,  in  arms,  have  stood, 

Victorious,  o’er  the  bravest  foe, 

Whose  thunder  wakes  the  flood  I 

Ye  twice,  who  sought  Fame’s  proudest  height, 
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And  twice  attain’d  the  goal  ! 

Again,  o’er  the  main, 

Shall  your  conq’ring  thunders  roll^ 
And  your  banners  float  victoriously, 
And  your  conq’ring  thunders  roll. 

Mark,  how  your  ship  triumphantly 
Her  native  billows  lave  ! 

Where  first  she  gave  her  virgin  form, 
In  rapture,  to  the  wave. 

Twice  bold  Britannia’s  hearts  of  oak 
Have  own’d  her  stern  control. 

And  again,  o’er  the  main, 

Shall  her  conq’ring  thunders  roll, 

And  her  banners  float  victoriously, 
And  her  conq’ring  thunders  roll. 

When  first  again,  for  battle, 

Ye  bade  your  thunders  swell, 

A spirit,  clad  in  armour,  stood, 

Where  once  an  hero  fell. 

It  sternly  frown’d  upon  the  foe, 

And  shew’d  the  scar  it  bore  ; 

Till  again,  o’er  the  main, 

Your  thunders  ceas’d  to  roar, 

And  your  banners  wav’d  victoriously. 
While  your  thunders  ceas’d  to  roar. 

Bush  I ’twas  thy  gallant  spirit, 

That  left  its  realms,  on  high. 

To  hear  Columbia’s  battle  rage, 

To  see  her  streamers  fly. 

That  spirit,  when  the  fight  was  done, 

- Aloft  the  tidings  bore  ; 

How  again,  o’er  the  main, 

Your  conq’ring  guns  did  roar. 

And  your  banners  wav’d  victoriously, 
And  your  conq’ring  guns  did  roar. 
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Fame  I -wreath  again  thy  laurels, 

Like  Hull’s,  forever  fair  ; 

Such  garlands,  on  his  manly  brows, 
Shall  noble  Bainbridge  wear  : 

The  same  their  banner  and  their  deck, 
The  same  their  daring  soul. 

And  the  same  be  their  fame, 

While  their  conq’ring  thunders  roll, 
And  their  banners  float  victoriously. 
And  their  conq’ring  thunders  roll. 

High,  on  thy  rolls  of  glory, 

With  honors,  doubly  crown’d, 

By  those,  whose  sires  are  yet  unborn, 
Shall  Aylwin’s  name  be  found. 

The  spirits  of  the  brave,  who  live, 

On  thine  eternal  scroll  ; 

Again,  o’er  the  main. 

When  they  hear  their  thunders  roll, 
Shall  trim  those  banners  to  the  breeze. 
While  the  conq’ring  thunders  roll. 

Ye  Mariners  of  England,” 

The  brave  applaud  the  brave  ; 

Our  bays,  with  cypress,  would  we  twine* 
To  deck  your  Lambert’s  grave. 

But,  since  ’tis  ours  to  meet  ye,  foes, 

Our  gallant  friends  of  yore, 

Again,  o’er  the  main. 

Shall  our  conq’ring  thunders  roar,  - 
And  our  banners  float  victoriously. 

And  our  conq’ring  thunders  roar. 

Fame,  ready  twine  such  garlands, 

As  crown  the  brave,  to-day  ; 

For  here  are  ocean  warriors, 

As  good  and  brave  as  they. 

When  fortune  leads  them,  where  the  foe 
Now  sweeps  the  surges  o’er  : 

VOL.  I.  43 
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Again,  o’er  the  main, 

Shall  our  conq’ring  thunders  roar,-^ 

And  our  banners  float  victoriously, 

And  our  conq’ring  thunders  roar. 

We  are  aware  that  the  following  Ode  would  not  pass  the 
ordeal  of  inflexible  criticism  ; but  we  consider  it  as  one  of  the 
best  of  those  patriotic  effusions  of  the  muses,  to  which  the 
events  of  the  times  are  daily  givhig  birth'. 

ODE, 

Written  at  the  request  of  the  Charlestown  branch  of  the  Wash^ 
ington  Benevolent  Society  of  Massachusetts^  Feb.  22^  1813. 
BY  HENRY  SMALLv 

While  the  years  roll  swift  away, 

Pleas’d  we  greet  this  joyous  morn  ; 

Welcome  we  th’  auspicious  day, 

When  our  Washington  was  born  : 

O’er  his  cradle  Valor  smil’d, 

Freedom  rear’d  her  fav’rite  child  ; 

Fame  proclaim’d  him  born  to  be. 

Champion  of  our  liberty. 

Through  his  glorious  life’s  career, 

Virtue  prompted  ev’ry  plan  ; 

Crown’d  his  ardent  wish  and  care 
With  the  firm-fix’d  Rights  of  Man  ; 

Ev’ry  greatness  he  combin’d  ! — 

Warrior,  Statesman,  Christian,  join’d, 

High  to  place  his  honor’d  name 
On  th’  immonai  'rolls  of  fame. 

Peace,  beneath  his  happy  reign. 

Blest  our  nation’s  utmost  bound  ; 

Commerce  whiten’d  all  the  main  ; 

Plenty  pour’d  her  riches  round  i ' 

Lisping  childhood,  hoary  age, 

Hail’d  with  heart-felt  joy  the  Sage  ; ; ^ 

Plaudits  from  the  good  and  wise. 

Rose,  like  incense,  to  the-skies. 
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,Heav’n-born  Hero  ! though  no  more, 
Peaceful,  prosp’rous  days  we  see  ; 

Still,  ’till  life’s  last  hope  be  o’er, 
Grateful,  we’ll  remember  thee  i 
Every  precept,  thou  didst  give. 
Cherish’d  in  our  breasts  shall  live, 
Long,  as  ocean  laves  our  shore. 

Till  the  spheres  revolve  no  more. 

. Now,  though  dark’ning  clouds  of  war 
Veil  in  gloom  thy  natal  day  ; 

May,  like  thee,  some  rising  star, 
Chase  the  thicfc’ning  mists  away  : 
And,  mid  mild,  unclouded  skies, 
May  the  Sun  of  Peace  arise  ; 
Bright  as  that,  which  lit  the  morn, 
When  our  Washington  was  born  I 


MONTHLY  DRAMATIC  REVIEW. 

‘3Bo«(toit  'Sil&eatre* 

Feb.  26.  Coriolanus— Love  laughs  at  Locksmiths. 

March  1.  Abaellino — Hunter  of  the  Alps. 

3.  Kichard  III — My  Grandmother. 

4.  Merchant  of  Venice — Catharine  and  Petruchio. 

5.  Honey  Moon(l) — Huzza  for  the  Constitution. 

(1)  The  catalogue  of  performances  at  our  theatre  for  this  month  af- 
fords but  few  subjects  for  remark.  The  talents  of  Mr.  Cooper  shone 
conspicuously  in  his  performance  of  Richard  and  Sbylock.  It  is  not  proba- 
ble that  our  generation  will  see  any  actor  in  the  part  of  Richard,  who 
will  meet  with  that  uniform  and  unqual'^ed  approbation  enjoyed  by  the  late 
Mr.  Cooke — uniform,  because  always  bestowed,  and  unqualified,hecsin%e  often 
bestowed  without  justice  or  discrimination.  It  has  been  remarked  .in  a 
I^ondon  review,  that  Mr.  Cooke’s  hesitations,  hickups,  and  staggerings, 
have  repeatedly  been . taken  by  many  for  just  delineations  of  feeling,  and 
rewarded  with  applause — a circumstance,  no  doubt,  true,  but  not  very 
honorable  to  the  understanding  of  the  audience. 

In  the  part  of  the  Duke  Aranza,  Mr.  Cooper  finished  his  engagement . 
an  engagement  which  we  believe  has  been  satisfactory  to  himself,  tl^e 
managers,  and  the  public. 
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15.  Fortune’s  p’rolic— Tiiuour  the  Tartar(2) — Of  Age 
To-morrow. 

17.  Ways  and  Means — Timoiir — The  Purse. 

19.  All  the  World’s  a Stage — Timour — Huzza  for  the 
Constitution. 

22.  Midnight  Hour — Timour. 

24.  Jew  and  Doctor — Timour — Spoil’d  Child. 

26.  How  to  die  for  Love. — Timour — Prisoner  at  large. 

(2)  M.  G.  Lewis,  the  author  of  this  melo-drame,  informs  us  in  an  ad- 
vertisement prefixed  to  it,  that  it  was  written  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Har- 
ris of  Covent-Garden,  who  wished  for  a « spectacle  in  which  horses  might 
be  introduced.”  The  story  which  Mr.  Lewis  has  chosen  for  the  basis  of 
the  drama,  is  an  incident  in  the  life  of  Timour,  khan  of  the  Tartars,  the 
same  personage,  whom  Rowe  has  celebrated  in  his  tragedy  of  Tamerlane 
the  Great.  As  far  as  Mr.  Lewis  has  filled  up  the  character  of  Timour,  it 
is  more  conformable  to  the  original,  if  w^e  may  believe  the  testimony  of 
history,  than  the  Tamerlane  of  Rowe.  Though  this  piece  confers  no  honor 
on  the  literary  character  of  the  author,  it  answers  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  intended,  and  was  played  almost  every  night  for  several  months  at 
Covent-Garden.  The  managers  of  the  Boston  theatre  have  brought  it 
forward  with  entire  new  and  splendid  scenery,  and  expensive  dresses  and 
decorations.  The  scenery  is  executed  by  Mr.  Worrall,  and  displays  taste 
and  genius.  The  second  scene,  representing  an  exterior  and  distant  view 
of  Timour  s castle,  is  done  in  the  best  manner  of  that  unrivalled  artist,  and 
exemplifies  in  a surprising  degree  the  deception  of  a painting  in  perspec- 
tive. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  the  merits  of  actors  in  a piece,  where  they 
are  mere  agents  to  assist  the  painter  and  the  machinist,  in  displaying  their 
ingenuity.  '1  he  whole,  however,  was  performed  creditably  to  those  con- 
aerned,  and  with  satisfaction  to  the  audience. 


' LITERARY  NOTICE. 

The  altenticn  of  the  patrons  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts 
wc  hope  will  be  attracted  by  the  proposal  of  J.  Delaplaine  and 
Messrs.  Murray,  Draper,  Fairman,  for  publishing  a splen- 
did edition  of  The  Bible.  It  is  intended  by  the  publishers 
that  this  edition  shall  rival,  in  typographical  neatness  and 
granluc  embcUishiRents,  the  celebrated  edition  of  Maehlin, 
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published  in  London.  We  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  their 
intention  will  be  fully  executed,  should  the  list  of  subscriber^ 
be  sufficient  to  authorise  them  to  invest  their  funds  in  the 
publication.  It  is  true  that  the  price  at  which  it  is  offered 
will  exclude  from  the  catalogue  of  patrons,  many,  whose  feel- 
ings are  interested  in  its  success,  but  vvhose  finances  are  in- 
adequate to  such  an  indulgence.  But  there  are  enough  whose 
means  are  amply  sufficient ; and  to  such  it  is  strongly  recom- 
mended. Will  not  the  man  of  taste,  of  liberality,  of  patriot- 
ism, exult  at  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  say.  This  work  sur- 
passes in  magnificence  the  boast  of  Great  Britain,  the  most 
splendid  work  that  Europe  has  ever  produced  i Can  the  rich 
man  leave  a more  elegant  legacy  to  his  child  ? And  will  not 
the  Christian  look  with  more  than  ordinary  complacency  on 
such  an  elegant  display  and  illustration  of  the  oracles  of  his 
God,  such  an  alluring  exhibition  of  the  precepts  of  his  Re- 
deemer ? For  the  honor  of  our  nation  and  the  age  in  which 
we  live,  we  hope  that  the  auspicious  spirit  of  munificence  will 
inspire  our  countrymen  with  the  desire  of  possessing  so  val- 
uable a treasure. 


CHROJ^OLOGICAL  TABLE 

Of  the  most  remarkable  events  connected  with  the  present 
■Nvar  between  the  United  States  and  Great-Biitain. 

« Chror\ology  is  the  eye  of  history.”  Du  Johnson. 

1812. 

The  act  of  Congress  declaring  war  to  exist  between  the 
United  Kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  de- 
pendencies thereof,  and  the  United  States  of  America  and 
their  territories,  passed,  June  15?, 

The  U.  S.  brig  Nautilus,  12  guns,  Capt.  Crane,  captured 
and  sent  to  Halifax,  by  the  British  frigate  Shannon,  July  IG, 

General  Hull,  commander  in  chief  of  the  Northwestern 
army,  entered  Canada,  and  issued  his  proclamation  to  tiie  in- 
habitants of  that  province,  inviting  them  to  submit  to  the  anna 
of  the  U.  S.  July  12, 

Fort  Michilimakinak  taken  by  the  British,  July  K , 
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Capt.  Porter,  in  the  U.  S.  frigate  Essex,  captured  the  Brit- 
ish sloop  of  uar  Alert,  i2  guns,  after  an  action  of  eight  min- 
utes, August  13. 

Detroit  taken  by  the  British,  and  Gen.  Hull,  'svith  the  whole 
l>J’orth-\vestemanny,sui're])deredprisonersof  war,  August  16. 

Capt  Isaac  Hull,  in  the  U.  S.  frigate  Constitution,  captured 
and  destroyed  the  British  frigate  Guerriere,  50  guns,  Capt. 
Dacres,  August  20. 

A disastrous  battle  at  Queenstpn,  Upper  Canada,  between 
the  U.  S.  troops  under  Gen.  Van  Rensaellcr,  and  the  British, 
in  which  the  former  were  repulsed  with  the  severe  loss  of 
about  400  men  killed,  and  800  taken  prisoners, — the  British 
commander,  Gen.  Brock  %vas  killed,  Oct.  13. 


Capt.  Jones,  in  the-U.  S.  sloop  of  war  AVasp,  16  guns,  cap- 
tured the  British  brig  Frolic,  18  guns,  after  an  action  of  43 
minutes,  in  w'hich  both  were  dismasted,  Oct.  17. , 

The  British  ship  Poictiers,  74  guns,  fell  in  with  and  cap- 
tured both  the  Wasp  and  Frolic,  the  next  day,  Oct  18. 

Commodore  Decatur,  in  the  U.  S.  frigate  United  States, 
captured  the  British  frigate  Macedonian,  Sept.  29. 

Gen.  Smythe  defeated  at  BufTaloe,  Nov.  27. 

-Commodore  Bainbridge,  in  the  frigate  Constitution,  cap- 
tured and  destroyed  the  British  frigate  Java,  of  49  guns  and 
425  men,  Dec.  29. 

‘Gen.  Winchester’s  army  defeated  at  the  river  Raisin,  and 
the  general  himself  taken  prisoner,  Dec. 


1813. 

Chesapeake  and  Delaware  bays  blockaded  by  the  British 
3cet,  Feb. 

(^apt.  James  Lawrence,  in  tlie  U.  S.  sloop ‘of  w-ar  Hornet, 
5 6 guns,  met  with  the  British  sloop  of  \var  Peacock  of  19 
guns  ; after  an  action  of  15  minutes,  the  Peacock  was  made 
o complete  a wreck,  that  she  sunk  with  3 of  the  Hornet’s 
crew  and  9 of  her  own — Capt  Peak  of  the  latter,  was  killed 
in  the  action.  Feb.  13. 


6Ve  feel  it  to  be  an  act  of  justice,  indispensably  due  to  the  merit  of  an 
-individual,  to  inform  the  reader,  that  the  portrait  of  Gen-  Cobb,  prefixed 
Ko  our  last  number,  was  engraved  from  an  original  draiving  by  H.  Wjll- 
iAMS  of  Boston.  What  motive  could  induce  the  engraver,  contrary  to 
custom,  and  the  explicit  direction  of  the  publisher,  to  omit  the  name  of 
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Yet  a,h ! how  many  are  the  woes,  When  shortest  are  our  years ; How 
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Then  O my  chqsen  friend,  be  kindj 
My  love,  thy  balms  impart ; 

Give  me,  Fidelus,  all  thy  mind. 
Thou,  Fanny,  all  thy  heart ! 

So  shall  we  prove,  whate’er  our  fate. 
Whatever  ills  annoy, 

Whether  or  long  or  short  our  datC;^ 
Some  portion  must  be  joy  ! 
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